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“Bor AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPZL, EVEN 89 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MzN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTA.” 





VOLUME XXVIL 


The Fadependent. 


NOW. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 











* Quand on est mort c’est pour long temps.” 


Waen I am lying pale and dead, 
Come not, dear friends, around my bed 
And pour your loss in deafened ears 
And wash my heedless face with tears. 
What thrill -of hope or tenderness 
Will beat beneath my burial dress ? 
What look of gratitude arise 
And lift the lids of sightless eyes ? 
What loving voice escape those lips, 
From which no speech or language ships ? 
Alas ! I cannot rouse and say: 

“Tf ye lament me I will stay.”’ 
Speak while I hear, and while I long 
To feel your love is true and strong, 
While peace can soothe my troubled brow. 
Wait not to miss me; hold me now! 


Set not your kisses on my check, 

Nor on my mouth, too cold to speak ; 
And in your fruitless grief forbear 

To shed their sweetness on my hair. 

In life I long to feel their breath, 

But what are kisses worth to Death? 
Like blossoms dropped on ice and snow, 
Like songs when howling tempests blow, 
A wasted gift, a vain caress 

That might haye been a power to bless, 
A longing answered all in vain, 

A touch that Death must needs disdain, 
That might a life with joy endow. 

Oh! if you kiss me, kiss me now. 


Remember not when I am gone 

The deeds I did or would have done, 

How much I loved, how vainly strove 

To find an answer in your love; 

Nor weep to think what loss is yours, 

Since neither life nor love endures; 

Say not with tears and cries and prayers: 
“Would that we showed her tenderer cares, 

Had patience with the faults we knew, 

Clung to the heart so warm and true, 

That now we weep with hopeless pain 

And kuow will never come again.” 

Ah! breathe not then the useless vow ; 

Bat if you love me, love me now. 


Nor, standing round my wintry grave, 
Too late to serve me or to save, 
Fling on it all you have to give: 

'# At last her follies we forgive!” 
An angel might repel with scorn 
Such speech of poor repentance born, 
Might weep to see such Levite pride 
Pass coldly by a coffin’s side. 
No! if within your hearts there be 
A kind but slumbering thought of me, 
A memory of the vanished past, 
A hope of peace and love at last, 
A speechless prayer, a silent sense 
That sometimes speaks in my defense, 
That says: * Our life is not too long, 
And we, perhaps, were sometimes wrong.” 
Ahf listen to that pleading voice 
And bid # living heart rejoice. 
If late remorse or grief allow 
Forgiveness then, forgive me now. 





THE HIGHEST aa. IN HUMAN. 
ITY. 


BY PROF. TAYLER LEWIS, LL.D. 








“Tre civilized man,” says Prof. Fiske, 
“ surpasses the lowest savage by a far greater 
interval than that by which the lowest sav- 
age surpasses the highest ape.” This would 
seem to imply that there are higher and 
lower apes of the- same species—gorillas 
comparatively civilized, whilst there were 
others just emerging from what thay be 
called the barbarian gorilla state. The con. 
trary fact, with its important’ inferences, 
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ought to have claimed his notice. All go- 
rillas are equally gorillas. There is no orig- 
inal or ideal gorilla dignity to which the 


‘| creature rises or from which he falls. This 


is a distinction of man. He has, beyond all 
question, a capacity for falling. Equally 
true is it that, once fallen, henever gets back 
without aid from abroad or from on high. 
His help always comes either from other 
men who are somehow—we will not now 
inquire by what means—in a higher state, or 
from that heavenly thing which Christians 
call grace.» The animal remains where God 
or Nature put him. He may be learned a 
few tricks of civilization; but these are mere 
unintelligent habits, the level of his being is 


“not: changed. He neither falls nor rises. 


Man falls. There can be no doubt of 
that. He’ falls very low. These ‘‘lowest 
savages’’ yet occtipy large portions of 
our earth. If they are rising, according 
to the law maintained. by Mr. Lubbock and 
Prof. Fiske, their upward progress has cer- 
tainly been very slow.. Strange that ages 
historical and ante-historical should have 
left'do imperceptible a ‘difference between 
them and that animal nature which seems 
to have rémained stationary sincé the human 
emerged from it, sucha long, long time ago. 
This is: not dffected by the fact that other 
men) in more fayored portions of the earth, 
are in a higher condition. Revelation and 
Christianity have' had something to do with 
that;-and even if we regard these as ideals 
invented by themselves, the wonder is 
hardly diminished. . Such a rapid emerg- 
ence from an emergence so exceedingly 
slow looks almost like a divine evolution. 
Or are our present savages everywhere but 
dregs of humanity, remains of a former bet- 
ter state? Search the world; search bis- 
tory; show us “the higher man” ever com- 
ing out:of “the lower man,” where there 
has been no connection between him and 
some older foreign or supernal influence, 
The challenge never has, never can be an- 
swered. A low humanity unaided ever falls 
lower still. , 

But what is it that constitutes the higher 
man? Prof. Fiske’s word “ civilized”” is 
not decisive of the grave question what is 
highest’ or lowest in humanity? The 
obscured gem which shines brightest in 
the eye of God may be more deeply hid- 
den by the false lights of civilization than by 
the darkness of the savage life. There are, 
in fact, two questions here: What is the 
most-interior distinction between= man and 
the animal? What is it that.is truly highest 
in humanity, whether civilized or savage ? 
The first inquiry bas given rise to a wide 
discussion. The distinction has been sought 
in reason, in the supposed difference between 
reason and instinct, in language, in con- 
science, in the capacity for progress. End- 
less logomachies have arisen without seem- 
ing to settle the dispute. Have we. not 
darkened the matter by attempting to go too 
deep, as it were, overlooking something in 
the soul whose manifesting facts lie nearer 
the ‘surface, though by no means superficial 
in the’suggestions to-which they give rise? 
We may find the enigma solved: in. that 
wondrous chapter, the 7th of Romans. 
There is in humanity, especially:as mani- 
fested in fallen humanity, a most remark- 
able state, to which there is: found; no coun- 
terpart in the purely animal world.»It:is 
the mysterious human duality, as it appears 
‘in the war between ypdvne capxdc, the selfish 
mind which man has in common: with the 
adimal, and the ¢pévqua mvebporoc, or * mind 
of the Spirit,” by which he is! allied to the 


xvevua Tov Oeov, or the Eternal Reason. It is 
the dire contest out of which man rises into 
the higher humanity of those who are ‘‘in 
Christ Jesus,” and ‘‘ to whom there is now 
no condemnation,” or falls into the irre- 
eoverable pardition of demoniac being, 
where intelligence still remains, though 
wandering in “the blackness of darkness 
forever.” 

In the 7th of Romans the apostle person- 
ates humanity, all humauity—Jew, Gentile, 
Greek, Scythian, civilized, and savage. The 
Striking picture takes in the unregenerate, as 
well as the Christian. Neither is free, if 
freedom be tne absence of all hindrance. 
Both are fighting, but with a marked differ- 
ence. One is fighting and conquering; the 
other is fighting and conquered, ever over- 
come. In the one case the épévyya tveiparoc, 
getting clear of all hindrance from the 
¢pompa capkdc, is working its way upward 
to the freedom of the Holy Heavens; in the 
other “ the carnal mind,” ridding itself more 
and more of all hindrance from ‘‘ the mind 
of the Spirit,” tends downward to the 
freedom of the foulest hell. 

Now the brute animal shows nothing of 
this duality. He has no conflict, no war 
within. This, then, is the great distinction. 
He never denies himself. He is incapable 
of perceiving any reason why he should do 
so. He goes his way unhindered, as he was 
made to go. He has not even the lower or 
prudential conflict, as it may be called. He 
is never known to forego a present gratifica- 
tion, if in his power, for the sake of some 
supposed greater or more refined pleasure in 
thefuture: Something like memory he may 
have—a projection of a past into a present 
sentiency. Memory. seems almost wholly 


thing distinct from a present self,a con- 
ceived state into which he is going, has more 
of a moral character and involves a higher 
thinking. It brings out more distinctly the 
idea of the'two egos on which all moral con- 
flict is grounded. There is, however, an- 
other stage of this spiritual war, of which we 
may speak with more certainty... It is the 
- denial of a gratification, not from mere pru- 
dential reasons, or from a Benthamite calcu- 
lation of pleasurable quantities; but because 
it is wrong, unholy, false, opposed to some 
ideal standard of truth and right.. Not the 
least glimpse of an action proceeding from 
such a thought has been ever traced.in the 
brute world below us. Mr. Huxley’s ‘‘ ani- 
mal caution” has no feature resembling it. 


| And this brings us to the other question, 


which must be ever kept in mind when we 
would make an estimate of degree between 
the brute, the savage, and what is called the 
“ civilized state.” What is the highest thing 
in man, the one redeeming trait in every 
grade of humanity? We answer, briefly: 
It is the capacity to become a Christian. Ca- 
pacity we'prefer to style it, since it may be 
unmanifested, unawakened in the savage, as 
we know it may be even in those. who 
-boast of higher culture. In the brute it does 
not exist at all. Let any one, if it pleases 
him, call man an evolution. .There is no 


fined as denoting. a process perfectly con- 
sistent: with a’ divine word and a divine 
evolving. will. God evolved man from 
earth; from Nature, by stamping upon him 
a supernatural image. Without our dwelling 
upon the alleged fall or the obscuration of 
that image, it may be said that Christianity 
is a higher evolution still, It is a new 
humanity, still higher rising out of and 











physical; but the idea of a future as some- - 


reason for alarm if the term is properly de- 
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through ‘‘ the second Adam, the Lord from 
Heaven.” The Bible definition of a Chris- 
tian is: ‘‘ A new man in Christ Jesus.” The 
highest thing, then, in the old Adamic man 
is that in him, however deeply buried, 
whether in savagism or in civilization, -with 
which may beconnected the new life.of this 
new evolation, proceeding not per saltwm, 
but by linking on with something in the old 
nature. It is that through which grace 
reaches.him, by which he is laid hold on or 
“‘apprehended of Christ Jesus.” The sav- 
age has it, and it may be quickened in bim, 
as has often been proved in the most glorious 
manner.- Has Prof. Fiske never ‘read the 
accounts of missionaries—of men’ like 
Brainerd,, among the. Delawares; *:or 
of Moffatt, among the Bushmés )and 
Hottentots; or of others who, inspired 
by the life of Christ within them, have 
sought out these dark souls? Or does 
he regard, with most unscientific contempt, 
all facts of this kind, however curious; and 
the whole field of literature that relates to 
them? To come home to nearer scenes, 
has he never known of men quite low in 
the social scale, quite destitute of ‘‘ sweet- 
ness and light’—men ignorant, uncultured, 






_ worldly, brutal, profane, intemperate, un- 


clean, wholly sensual, animal, selfish, cone 
temners of law, human and divine—has he 
never known of such becoming strangely 
transformed, sitting, like the dispossessed 
demoniac, at the feet of their Redeemer, 
humble, adoring, penitent; the enmity de- 
parted, the wrath all gone; the divine love, 
as they describe it, flowing into their souls 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory ; the 
eye Gilling with tears at the very name of 
Jesus; their lips uttering thoughts and 
aspirations in very homely langurge, it may 
be, but at which Plato would have wondered 
as at something loftier; holier, more diyine 
than could be found in his own or in avy 
modern, books of philosophy, mental or 
physical? Such things have been;- such 
facts there are, well attested and well worthy 
of the notice even of the scientific man. One 
who has witnessed them should thank God 
for the miracles he has seen. Poor as may 
be his own religious experience, he has 
been a spectator of the power and glory of 
the Highest. He should be willing to con- 
fess the strengthening aid of such reminis- 
cences, He should not-be ashamed to call 
them up;whenever works like those of 
Herbert Spencer or of Prof. Fiske may have 
cast the faintest shadow of skepticism over 
his own soul, He should ever. long and 
pray for their recurrenee: 
“TPve seen thy glory and thy power 
Through all thy temple shine; 


O send again that heavenly hour, 
That vision so divine.” 


The highest thing in man, this capacity 
to become a Christian, may lie dormant in 
the savage; and, in the absence of its man- 
ifestation, he may seem to differ but little, 
outwardly, from the animals around him. 
Most true, indeed. But alas! is it not 
equally trué that it may sleep still more 
soundly in the civilized man, buried under 
a still deeper mass of earthly ruin, requiring 
a louder call of the preacher for its awaken_ 
ing, and still more of divine grace for its 
effectual resurrection than may be demand- 


“ed in the case of the savage? Some years 


ago a veteran politician, then holding the 
office of Seerctary at War, went out of his 
way, in bis, annual report, to censure our 
missionaries among the Indians. Qood 


.men they were graciously allowed to be by 


our wise statesman, but greatly mistaken, 














He would point out to them a better way. 
Let them civilize the Indians—that is; make 
them Hke Indian traders, or their refiied 
neighbors of the frontier, or like the ‘masses 
in our great cities, before attempting to con- 
vert them with these “metaphysical dog- 
mas.” No argument is intended bere on 
that mooted puint, The writer is gatisfed 
that Indians may be converted, as well a8 
Goths, or Numidians, or the early inhab- 
itants of Britain. But the query willarise, 
and we present it as something worthy the 
study of men like Lubbock and Prof. Fiske: 
Which of the two may be the easier subject 
for God's omnipotent grace, the dark Sioux 
warrior or the hardened, blinded, woildly 
politician who gives advice to missionaries? 
It may furnish the best test of what is truly 
highest iu humanity. 





THE LAW OF LIFE. 


BY ELIZABETH W. DENISON, 





A prasxcno of yellow autumn leaves, 
So steeped in sunshine through and through 
Tacy seemed like stuff that Nature weaves 
When all her homespun work she spurns, 
And from her loon, that glows and burns 
With all ths splendors it achieves, 
Doth show what she loves best to do, 


I held it *twixt me and the sun— 
The lovely, shining beechen spray ; 
The breezz blew fresh, an’ one by one 
» Came fluttering down the leatlets fair, 
Till all the twigs were brown and bare. 
* Al! thus,’’ I said, “ my life doth ran, 
And thus my hopes are flowa away.” 


A foolish thouzht. In vision clear 
God's answer came to comfort me. 
“The golden hopes would soon be sere, 

They dropped away to leave a placa 
For nobler life and richer grace ; 
Behold where swelling buds appear 
Tc crown anew tie leafless tree!’ 





RELIGIOUS VOWS. 


D. D. 





BY C. & ROBINSON, 





Few persons have reached maturity with- 
oui vaving been pressed, first or last, with 
some most perplexing questions concerning 
the duty or privilege of making vows. It 
is a rare theme in the pulpit; not so rare in 
pastoral conversations. Perhaps good will 
be gained from a quiet study of it. 

Classic history makes clear the fact that 
all religions and schemes of faith have en- 
coursged their devotees in the practice of 
offering themselves and their gifts to their 
dcities. Temples of-every sort, the world 
over, are filled with votive tablets and em- 
blems, presented by gratcful recipients of 
what they conceived to be divine favor 
when they have been delivered from dan- 
ger or prospered in difficult enterprises. 
Even the rituals of heathenism, the wildest 
and the wisest, seem to agree in this. The 
custom, therefore, has very ancient author- 
ity. The first vow mentioned in the Bible 
is that of Jacob at Bethel. But this was no 
original invention of his. Nor was it intro- 
duced by Moses asa fine discovery. Nor 
was it ever announced from Heaven as a 
duty. Its history is as old as the annals of 
tbe race. 

Hannah vowed that Samuel should be 
devoted to the service of the Lord all the 
days of his life and no razor come upon his 
bead. But Hannibal's father did much the 
sane when he pledged the infant to be the 
eternal enemy of Rome. There appears to 
have been as much of aceriain kind of re- 
ligiousness in IJlamilcar’s case as in 
Hannah's, David vowed unto the mighty 
God of Jacob that he would find a habitation 
for tlic tabernacle before he would give 
sleep to his eyes or slumber to bis eyelids. 
But the forty who banded themselves “ with 
acurse’” not to cat or drink until they had 
killed Paul were in their own way con- 
scieatious. A wild and thrilling interest is 
given to the whole book of Judges by the 
unlortunate vow of Jepbhthah that he would 
offer up for a burnt sacrifice whatsoever 
came forth first from his doors to meet 
him when he teturned trom fighting with 
Ammon. It proved to bée his own daughter. 
But every commentator who wr:tes upon 
this passage mentions the curious parallel of 
Azgamemnon's surrender of Iphigenia, 

Concerning all of which, it needs to be 
remarked that heathen and Hebrew senti- 
ment was absolutely agreed in one thing. A 
yow was positively irrevocable. No one ever 








THE INDEPENDENT 


seems to have doubted for an instant that the 
obligation incurred could in no way be dis- 
charged save by a literally onset ‘fulfill 
ment, without delay, _ 


“Phe philosophy: eae . 





main pressure of a Yo 

cae voluntary, 4 

lously and religiously. ve » nO matter 
how fierce the reluctance’ the 


result. If any other person b 
then he might be implored to hiterfere for 
release and let up the promise. But a 
vow, by its very nature, assumed inde- 
pendent self-decision, from whica, of 
course, there was no appeal. Hence, the 
united public sentiment of the entire world 
in all ages: may be considered as concen- 
trated and well expressed in the utterance 
of the royal preacher: ‘‘ When thou vow- 
esta vow unto God, defer not to pay it; 
for he buth no pleasure in fools. Pay that 
which thou hast vowed. Better is it that 
thou, shouldst not vow than that thou 
shouldest vow and not pay.” 

The great lawgiver, Mos e, acting under 
divine direction, found this castom when he 
came to the leadership of Israel. He simply 
set himself to reguiate the practice and put 
it under some code of intelligent manage- 
ment. Hislanguaze is exceedingly signifi- 
cant, He not only omitsall sort of confirm- 
ation and countenance of the exercise, but 
he adds a sing‘e sentence which might seem 
almost like adeprecition. These are bis ex. 
act words on introducing tbe su'ject: 
“ When thou shalt vow a vow unto the Lord 
thy God, thou shalt not slack to pay it; for 
the Lord thy God will surely require it of 
thee, and it would besin in thee. But-if 
thou shalt fordear to row it shall be no sin in 
thee.” 

Then after the announcement of the prin- 
ciple—namely, that if any one refused to 
make these vows he did no wrong, even to 
a vencrable custom ; but that if he did make 
one he must carry it out unalterably, even 
to its smallest provisions—this earliest legis- 
lator proceeded to lay down what now ap- 
pear to us most complicated enactments. 
Children could not vow without the conseat 
of their parents. ‘A wife was to be released 
from any vow if she had entered into it 
without the knowledge of her husband. 
Wives, however, could reject their husbana’s 
objections if they knew of the obligation 
and did not interfere at the time. All vows 
were void if forced by violence or fear. To 
vow an aninial to God made it necessary to 
bring it at once to the priest. To vow an 
imperfect or blemished victim was to be 
reckoned a misdemeanor, And certain low 
and vicious matters, as to concubines and 
dogs, could not even be made the sulject of 
vows. 

Thus the practice inevitably brought with 
it a most intricate and perplexing train of 
cxsuistical distinctions. And the Rubbins 
in after years had tokeep up the bair-splitting 
evasions. Refinements, as subtle as Jun- 
guage could state, allowed or disallowed 
the infringements of exact terms. If you 
vowed a house, and the house fell down, 
then you were not responsible; but if you 
had said, instead, the price of a house, then 
you had to make it good. If you vowed an 
animal, and then it proved unsound, you 
were exempted from blame; only you must 
give another animal. Then, also, one was 
forbidden to evade his vow by a reserve or 
subterfuge of words. He must not say: I 
vowed a sheep, but I kept back his bones, 
Andaman who vowed not to sleep on a 
bed could be arraigned for slecping on a 
skin. So the fine-spun entanglements multi-. 
plied, until, at the coming of Jesus Christ, 
the Jewish nation bad a code of traditions 
and glosses so intricate and confused that 
the original sense of Scripture had become 
almost totally obscured. 

Now, when we pass over from the Old 
Testament into the New, the most observ- 
able thing to be noticed is’ this: no precept 
whatsoever is given on the subject. No 
regulation is prescribed. Indeed, an abso- 
lute silence is preserved as to any principle 
or duty involved. You may search your 
concordances in vain. The word ew occurs 
but twice in all the New Testament, and 
then witlout any connected expression ,to 
give us @ hint as to rejection or approval. 

These are the two instances: The Apos- 
tle Pau! made a vow, nobody knows what 
about (Acts xviii, 18); and there were four 


posed it, 








Christians under grace. - = : 

On the whole, therefore, {t* wouldseen 
that we are at liberty toinfer entire release 
from the old bondage of such customs as 
these. Not that any one can treat a real 
vow lightly ; but there is no need of any one’s 
making it. t is not in the spirit of the New 
Testament, which is one of literty. 

1f it be asked, with any réal candor of de- 
sire for an answer, whether there may 
not be some good in the practice of special 
vows or definite covenants with God, to 
which young Christians might resort prefit- 
ably, then a reply must be given with seri- 
ous caution. Freedom is by no means law- 
lessness; liberty is not license. It is possi- 
ble that there may be found in our churches 
soine persons, or even in our own : moods 
some moments, to which vows might be of 
service, But, while we admit they are not 
forbidden, we must remember they are not 
commended cither. 

EE 


HOME RULE VS IRISH EDUCA- 
TION. 


BY CIARLES E. PASCOE. 





One of the strongest political cries that 
has issued from the United Kingdom for 
years comes to-day from Ireland in the 
shape of a demand for Home Rule, which 
becomes important not so much from any 
particular strength of the party from which 
it emanates as from a power it bas evinced 
of awakening a feeling among the Irish 
people which threatens by and by to shake 
the pillars of the United Kingdom. It may 
be convenient, perhaps, that at the outset 
we should state precisely what is meant by 
Home Rule. Mr. Butt, who is member of 
Parliament for the city of Limerick and 
the life and soul of the party agitating for 
self-government for Ireland, defines it to be 
as follows: a parliament assembled in Ire- 
land composed of the sovereign and lords 
and commons of Ireland, which shall have 
secured to it undera federal arrangement 
the right of legislating for and regulating all 
matters relating to the iuternul affairs of Ire- 
land, and control over Irish resources and 
revenues, sudject to the obligution of Ire- 
land’s contributing her just propor‘ion of 
the imperial expenditure. The imperial 
parliament to have the right of dealing 
with all questions affecting the imperial 
crown and government, legislation for 
the colonies and other dependencies of 
the United Kingdom, also with the rela- 
tions of the ‘united empire with foreign 
states and all matters appertaining to the 
defense and stability of the empire at large. 
This, in brief, is what Mr. Butt and his fol- 
lowers mean by Home Rule; and that they 
are earnest in their endeavors to obtain it 
may be judged from the fact that the requi- 
sition for the conference which bas been 
recently held in the Rotunda at Dublin was 
signed by twenty-four thousand persons, of 
almost every class of Irish society. At first 
glance there would seem to be nothing very 
startling in this demand for Home Rule. 
Nations, we are all agreed, have a natural 
right to self-government, and the present 
movement in Ireland in favor of it is noth- 
ing more than the assertion of a first princi- 
ple, We have Home Rule in this country 
in the relation of the state legislatures. to 
Congress. Great Britain adopts the same 
form of governinent for her vast Indian 
empire—the imperial parliament first, the 
council of the governor-general next, the 
legislatures of the presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras, snd Bombay last. In Canada the 
same system holds good. There {s the 
Dominion Parliament and a local legisla- 
ture for’ Lower Canada, and-the Parlia- 
ment at home, watching very  care- 
fully that uo functions other than 
those defined ‘by the act by which 
the Canadian constitution is estabiished 
are exercised by the.colonists. Ireland is 
merely asking that she should be permitted 
the same privileges granted by Great Bri- 
tain to her foreign'dependencies. And, nut 
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+ we think, frona av inability 
of understanding the real feelings and wants 
of the Irish people; partly from an unwill- 
ingness to recognize aud listen to their 
wishes, which ure not always in accord; 
and partly because that assem!lv, if it had 
the will, has evidently not the time to con- 
sider measures of ‘immediate necessity for 
the welfare of the whole United Kingdom. 
Upon the whole, Ire’and’s case seems to be 
stronger perhaps than that of any other 
country in a like position in the whole 
world for the grant of a home legislature for 
home affairs. No doubt Enzlaud has been 
infinitely more just of late than in former 
years; but neither the lrish Church Bill nor 
the Land Bill—both excellent measures of 
justice—has done anything approaching to 
what will be found necessary to be done 
vefore Ireland can be said to have no claim 
to a grievance. 

In considering this question of Home 
Rule, bowever, it will be found, in our 
opinion, wholly impossible to do so apart 
from the subject of Catholic education in 
Ireland. In fact, were it not that this Intter 
crops up at almost every point of considera- 
tion, Home Rule might muke itself so promi- 
nent at the hustings at the next general 
election that it would be simp'y a matter of 
a new Irish Reform Bill and the secession, 
perhaps, of a few members from the exe 
treme English Radical ranks to those of the 
Home Rulers, when Ireland could support 
her demand with a political force Mr. Glad- 
stone might find it extremely difficult to re- 
sist. IIome Rule is the right of domestic 
legislation, and. this in its turn means Irish 
education in the hands of the Irish Catholic 
Chureb. Mr. Butt would have no separa- 
tion of the empire, he tells us; no change in 
tte constitution or disturbance of the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown. An administration 
for lrish purposes he wants coaducted by 
ministers constitutionally responsible to the 
Irish Parliament; and he has declared very 
emphatically, in one of his recent speeches, 
that it will bea part of their first duty to 
consider how best to legislate for the educa- 
tion of the Iyish poor, which England is no 
more fitted to do, in Mr. Butt’s opinion, than 
she is to legislate for the-education of tae 
poor of Timbuctoo. We must consider tbis 
statement by the side of the fact that in 
the distribution of parlies in Ireland 
the numerical majority is Catholic and the 
numerical minority Protestant. Moveover, 
itis beyond a doubt that it is in the power 
of the priests in Ireland to secure the elec- 
tion of their own candidates. We have, then, 
to commence with, supposing that Mr. Butt 
should carry his project, a strong Catholic 
parliamentary majority, backed up by all 
the moral support to be got from Cardinal 
Cullen's expressed commands to Irish Cath- 
olic parents tu keep their children far away 
from allcondemued colleges and schools. 
What does this mein but Catholic ascend- 
ency in Ireland, supported by the power of 
Great Britain? There is no longer any 
question, even now, of bargaining between 
the priests and Home Rulers. The terms 
are well understood between both and by 
both have been accepted: ‘* Give me your 
support for my object and you shall have 
mine for yours.” Neither party cau do 
without the other, even supposing that this 
were not made self-evident from the fact of 
the Home Rule Conference requisition hav- 
ing been signed by the Arclibishop of 
Tuam and the Roman Catholic clergy in 
considerable number. The Home Rulers 
understand that without the priests they 
will not succeed in carrying tbe popu- 
lar vote, . The priests without the Home 
Rulers will, not.- succeed in  obdtain- 
ing the control they seek. And this 
is just’ the pcint where England is 
going to fight with Mr. Butt, and it seems 
to-us with some fair prospects of success. 
Granted:that, if there be ooe question more 
than another-un which Irishmen should be 





allowed to express an opinion, it is as to. the 
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way In which their own children should be 
educated. But is this going to be permitted 
without very serious complicatiors in Lreland 
jtzelf? Is there going to be no party warfare 
on a question of this kind even in a pariia- 
ment of Irishmen? With what temper, for 
instance, would the Northern Protestants 
submit to any dictation from an education 
committee elected by a Catholic majority ? 
Once admit the right.of the Catholic hier- 
archy to create a Catholic country as a unit 
of the kingdom, and there would be no end 
to religious strife, not only in Ireland, but 
in Great Britain itself. Englishmen see this, 
and Irishmen. see it also; and it is a note- 


- worthy fact that Mr. Butt’s monster requi- 


sition for the Home Rale Conference should 
have been terribly. destitute of those very 
names which would be essential, to the im- 
portance of ‘the first roll of: an Irish .parlia- 
ment. Mr. Bu't would have in, its compo- 
sition the sovereign and. lerds and com- 
mons of Ircland; but not:‘one Irish peer is 
represented ‘on his list of adherents. From 
the lower house of the. legislature he can 
only produce twenty-one Irish members 
out of  to'al of more than ‘a hundred. And 
the great bulk of that class from which xp 
Irish house of commons would necessarily 
be reciuted—the landowners—bas been al- 
most unanimous in refusing its adhesion to 
the cause. Even if the United Kingdom 
were not wholly s:tistie|] that Mr. Butt’s 
demand, as at present, is not a truly national 
one, there would-still remaim the question: 
“Tlow can you grant Home Rule to Ire- 
land witbout creating 2 candition of affuirs 
promising to be infinitely worse than what 
existed toward the close of the last centu- 
ry?" .. We have only to look around, to 
leave Great Britain and the record of Ire- 
land’s pust wrongs entirely out of the ques- 
tion, and there is conflict everywhere ta re- 
gard.to Ultramontane ascendency. Would 
nol injustice to the kingdom as a whole be 
rather a dear price at which to purchase 
justice to the unit? Is it not also within 
the bounds of possibility that the case of 
the irish Protestants with Catholic ascend- 
ency might be that of the Irish Catholics 
previous to the disestablisihment of the 
Irish Church? It seems to us tbat these 
considerations must weigh with whatever 
cabinet Mr. Butt takes his proposition io. 
Nevertheless, the cry for Home Rule is a 
strong cry, not to be ignored; but it would 
have had far greater effect, in our opinion, 
had it not been almost drowned in the de- 
mand of Cardinal Cullen to be allowed the 
first voice in framing the cducativnal:policy 
of Ireland. 
nee 
TWO SONNETS. 


BY JOUN W, CUADWICK, 








IL. 
RECOGNITION. 
Wun aouls that have put off their mortal gear 
Stand in the pure, sweet light of Heaven's 
day, 
And wondering deeply what to do or say, 
And trembling more with rapture than with 
fear, 
Desire some token of their friends most dear, 
Who there some time have made their happy 
stay, 
And much have longed for them to come that 
way; 
What shall it be, this sign of hope and cheer ? 
Shall it be tone of voice or glance of eye ? 
Shall it be creed recited long ago? 
Orthe remembered music of a sigh, 
Which erst was breathed at sight of other's 
woe? 
Oh! naught of this ; and still, if love was true, 
Our love shall speak and say, *’Lis you, and 
you.” 
IL 
IDENTITY, 


Tlow shall I know myself when I have ecme 
To that strange land beyond the sea of death ? 
By memory. ot aught that mortal breath 

Erst framed in words to tell of love's great 

sum? . 

Or ont of all the sweet and murmurous hum 

Shali suddenly grow clear a voice that saith, 


’ “T know thee well, O thou of little faith !” 


And speak my name, and I, no longer dumb, 
Make answer, * Yes, such was thename I bore”? 
Not so or 80, methinks, shall be the way ; 
But when my fect have. pressed that happy 
shore 
There in the sweet, pure light of Heaven's 


day 4 
The thought which binds my old life to the 
new 


Bhall be that still, O Love, I love but you, 








SUBTRACTION ‘DRAMATIZED. 


Tre 
BY WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 





Iris worth everythapg to a child to be 
jogged out of the humdram rate of going 
into which the routine of school work 
almost always disposes him to settle.. The 
world never takes you uniformly in one way. 
School is to fit the pupil for the world. The 
teaeher, therefore, should vary his method 


- continually to make bis pupil ready, self- 


possessed, resourceful. It is a just reproach 

to our customary ways of school education 

that the graduate finds himself at last not 

fitted by his training to meet the actual 

emergencies of business life as they arise, 
without a painful process of first uolearning, 
and then leersing over again, fur instance, 

the rules and practices which he bas been 

taught in the operations of arithmetic, 

Business men, do. not, in. fact, pursue 

the methods of calculation which are 

prescribed in school text-bools. At least, 

ofien this is true. The remedy lies not 
in con‘orming our text-books to the hab. 

its of business. It may be much better to 
teach the principles of-arithmetic in ways 
quite different from those which will subse- 
quently be found most convenient for prac- 
tice. The true remedy lies in. early accus 

toming the pupil to a great variety of meth- 
ods and points of view and approaches to 
his purpose. He will then not be nonplussed 
ata novelty. He will perbaps meet with 
novelties not less frequently, for the world 
is endlessly full of them; but. he will have 
got used to novellies. They will no longer 
be a novelty to him. It isa grave defect in 
a pupil’s knowledge of arithmetic or of 
grammar if achangeof nomenclature, ora 
change of order, or any merely formal 
change puts bim out, as we say. He should 
have so grasped the thing that a substitution 
of language will not disconcert him. Noth- 
ing but inventive tact on the teacher’s part 
and quite indefatigable insistence will secure 
this result. But the result is worth its cost» 
and a teacher who will, at all events, insure 
it to his pupil isa cheap teacher at what- 
ever price. 

Now it is probably not important in itself 
that a pupil should understand the rational 
of subs'raction, a3 not one in twenty of fair 
business men ever aimed todo. The prac- 
tical quietness and correctness of the opera- 
tion are nowise helped, by a_ theoretical 
knowledge of the reasons of it. It is, never- 
theless, interesting to the pupil to learn the 
reasons; and it gives him, besides, just that 
hold on the thing by its essence which it is 
the true utility of education everywhere to 
impart. IL venture to propose an expedient 
adapted to children of the age at which 
children usually learn the art of subtraction, 
that I bave seen introduced in common 
schools, greatly to the enlivenment of the 
spirits and the wits, too, of pupils, as well 
as to their real progress in the rational 
knowledge of their subject. 

The probvlem is, fer iustance, to subtract 
1 from 1,000. The numbers gre duly set 
down in the customary order on the black- 
board. The class fix their looks on the 
figures. They have previously learned 
thoroughly the science and the art of nota- 
tion and of numeration, and so the idea of 
the Arabicsystem. You ask: How shall we 
procecd? The class think, but have nothing 
to say. You resume: Here is one unit set 
down under zero or no unit. We cannot 
take one from none; can we? Answered, 
What is to be done? A beggar comes to 
Units and wants one. But Units is poor— 
has nothing, in fact, to give, 

The class conceive a certain dramatic 
idea of the situation, as you go on: 

But Units is disposed to be obliging. He 
has a neighbor, he says, by the name of 
Tens. Wait a minute, he:kindly says to 
the beggar, aud I willrun over to Tens and 
gel one for you, if I can. Beggar waits. 

Units goes and tries to borrow from Tens. 
Very sorry, says Tens—very sorry, indeed. 
But the truth is, l’m entirely out. Hold, I 
will just step into Hundreds and see what 
can be done. Units ‘sits down and waits 
for Tens. Tens says to Hundreds: ‘* Hun. 
dreds, I would like to borrow a ‘hundred of 
you to accommodate a neighbor of mine.’ 
“A hundred! A hundred, indeed! Why, 
biess your heart, Neighbor Tens; 1 haven ¢ 
so much as that myself. I was just think- 
{og that it was rather inconvenient to be 


THE: DN, BARON DENT. 


rom on so. I had got my hat on, as you 





see, to go out and make a little ‘* raise” for 
myself, to have on hand in case of necessi- 
ty. Make yourself comfortable till I get 
back, and I'll do what I can to accommo: 
date you.” 

. Hundreds goes to Thousands, Thousands 
says he has the best mind in the world 
to doa neighbor a good turn. ‘But you 
see, Hundreds, how it is, 1 have barely one 
thousand myself.. A man can hardly be ex- 
pected to let his last penny go to accommo- 
date his neighbors, Charity begins at home, 
I’ve always heard said.” Hundreds sug- 


“gests that Thousands might do as he him- 
‘self is doing—borrow of his next-door neigh- 


bor. ‘There it ix, you see. Ihave no 
neighbor beyond me. I am on the very 
limits. It’s very different with me from 
what it is with you, down there toward 
Units.” 

This seems to be reasonable, scholars; 
doesn’t it? you say to your class. What 
can Hundreds reply to that? The class 
think, and perbaps a bright pupil says: 
“Hundreds might tell Thousands that he 
had often given Aim a thousand, and more 
too.” Precisely, you answer. ‘* Thousands,” 
says lundreds, “i don’t like to talk of my- 
self and my own good deeds. But you 
know, as well as 1 do, that I make a regular 
practice of giving you everything I ever get 
over nine. Whenever there’s addition 
going on, I hand over to you many and 
many a thousand, and don’t stay even for 
‘thank you.’ It’s a pity, now that there 
happens to be a little subtraction on the 
carpet, that you can’t help out a neighbor 
that has often Gone as much for you. Shame 
on you, Thousands!” 

Tho: sands colors a little, and makcs haste 
to say: 

‘There, there, Hundreds; not quite so 
fast. Can’t you take a joke? Here’s your 
thousand. Take it and do what you please 
withit. I shall manage, } warrant, till the 
next addition ” 

* All right. 
dreds. 

He comes home, and divides bis thousand 
up. into hundreds. How maay? you ask 
your pupils. Auswered: Ten. Very wall. 
He keeps nine of them (At this point you 
write the figure 9 on the blackboard directly 
above the figure 0 in Hundreds’ place, while 
at the same time you draw a line acros3s— 
leaving it legible, however, to show the op- 
eration that bas been performed.) He keeps 
nine of. them, and gives the remaining one 
to Tens, who had been waiting; and who 
now makes off with his hundred, very well 
pleased with the result of the transaction. 
This hundred Tens divides. up into tens, 
keep; nine (here the figure 9 is written over 
the place of Tens oa the blackboard, while 
the figure 0 standing there receives a murk 
across it), and gives the one remiining to 
Units, who hurries home with his prize, 
Beggar now receives the One he first ap- 
plied for ang the opcration is complete. 
You transfer the 9 Hundreds and the 9 Tens 
to their place in the Remainder, which: thus 
appears to be 999. 

Such a dramatization of the process of 
subtraction serves a number of useful pur- 
poses. 

In the first place, it relieves the monot- 
ony of school-room routine, in itself no des- 
picable utility. 

In the second place, it quickens the im- 
agination of young pupils to conceive dry 
processes under some animated figure for 
themselves. 

In the third place, {t affords an opportun- 
ity for the pupil’s acquiring facility in the 
use of spoken language; for the pupils 
should each in turn be set to telling the 
story of a subtraction aloud themselves to 
the class, being by all means then encour- 
aged to introduce variations iu the manner 
of telling it, according to their several 
fancy. : 

In the fourth place, it enables the pupil 
to seize the thing itself by its essence, and 
not by mere forms of words, whic he is to 
memorize, but which he may forget. 

“In the fifth’ place, it tends to form the in- 
valuable mental habit of seciting always to 


Thank you,” siys Ian- 


‘penetrate to the essence of things, and not to 


rest in their outside. 

Practically, of course, I would have the 
pupil pursue the ordinary method, as most 
convenient, in performing the operation of 
gubtraction, 









This exped'ent is not here described as 
being imagined to possess any remarkuble 
educational value in itself. It is presented 
as a specimen, however, of a methad in 
teaching young children that 7. believed to 
possess incalculable value. 
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THREE POEMS. 


BY WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS, 








{PRropaBiy the most voluminous author this coun- 
try has yet produced was the late William Gilmore 
Simms, of South Curolina. He commeaced writing at 
the earliest possible age, infi d doubtless by the 
unconquerable instincts of a vigorous nature, of keen 
ambition, and of brilliant native endowments. Dying 
at 63, he left behind him a library of his own compo- 
sitions, consisting of novels, essays, historids, critical 
reviews, biographies, and rhymes innumerable. -A 
certain rough originality and undisciplined power 
characterized his productions, which sometimes re- 
mind us, in their trenchant inelegance of ¢hraseolo- 
gy and style, of the essayists and citics who flour- 
ished in Greut Britain during the reigns of James 
Tand of Charles I. 

The same general] traits of thought and manner 
were displayed in his verse, which, if not of a high ore 
der of merit, could be now and then both striking and 
suggestive. Nevertheless, Mr. Simms was by no 
means incapable of the gentler shades of emotion. 
A contemplative fancy, the offspring of sentiment 
and philosophy, has made some of his minor poems 
quite pleasant reading; and if from the immense 
mass of his more elaborate performances such mis- 
cellaneous pieces were gathered and given to tho 
public, it would be to the advantage of the iatter, ne 
less than to the increase of the dead poet’s fame. 

Not a few pieces of this kind were carelessly thrust 
by the writer into his portfolio, having never up to 





* the present period been published, unless, perhaps, in 


some local periodical, long ago as dead as the deadest 
of proverbial door-nails. Among them we lately dis- 
covered (in MSS.) the three poems which follow, 
which in some degree illustrate the qualities of mind 
and fancy we have mentioned.—P. H. EH.) 


ARCADIA. 


Now should we, with an inspiration mest, 

Caught from the antique Chronicles that rise 

In wreck of marble round us, straight evoke 

The glorious spirit of old days to waken; 

Call up the sage, the statesinan, and the sol- 
dier; 

Briguten these homes with all their family fires, 

And pour the din of a vast multitude | 

In music through these mighty avenues. 





The Imagination answers to the prayer! 

The Realm no more is Ruin’s ; all is life! 
Behold yon solemn priesthood where they move 
In grand procession thiough mysterious groves, 
To mystic temples, towering o’er the bights, 
With half their heads in Heaven! 


Tiere the old gods 

Vouchsafed deep oracles te-eredulous hearts 

That grew through Falth to Pewer! Mere 
sovereign lyr 8 

Discoursed grand musical thoughts to loving 
echoes, 

That prisoned them straightway in preserving 
rocks, 

Where still you find them murmuring toescape 

To other shores; fulfilling the decree 

T.at makes them catholic voices.for all na- 
tions! . 


SONNET. 

These summer Sabbaths, when the paaceful ait 
Is sweet with incense of the grateful earth, 
And tremulous with the hum of insect mirth, 

And voice of birds in song, fostinct with 

prayer, 

Do fill our hearts with all we can of praise, 
And bless, methinks, the outward hfe we 

live; 
Yet in that life we scruple not to give 

To cares and lusts and idleness our days, 





And think our God well worshiped if we 
come 
At stated periods to endure His house 
And list His word. Oh! heartfelt prayers and 
vows, 

Stern self-denial, toil to win our home, 

His cross to bear, to kiss His chastening rod— 
These arc to live, these are to wors‘p God! 
THE PASSION OF YOUTH. 

Deem not that the fervor of youth is wild, 
Untamed, and irregular, scorching the heart 
To barrenness always. The bolts that dart 

From thunder-clouds in the black heav’ns 

piled 
Are symbols of passion, and so pass by, 
Clearing the omisous air and sky. 

The secret of life, its mystical force, 

That masters the perils and shocks of earth 
And perishes not in the midst of dearth, 

Is passion, will-mastered ; it fires the blood 
And makes the heart leapina splendid mirth 

Aud fierceaess of joy, like the strong war- 

horse, 
For the world of life is a turbulent flood 

(The fiery conflict of waves of war), 

And the passionate hearts the Conquerors are! 





An old negro woman was heard to exclaim 
recently: ‘Thomas Jefferson, you and James 
Madison come into the house, and bring Abe 
Lincoln along with you, or Pil reach for you, 
ehueh |’’ 
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WILLIAM TWEED'S SERMON. 











f BY THE REV. GEORGE R. LEAVITT. 


Durtne all these years that William M. 
Tweed has been spreading himself (see Rev- 
slations xxxvii, 5, 85) to such enlarge- 
ments of ptirse and person, we now see that 
he has been on the way to confinement. His 
satin-lined coupé had-a precise appointment 
to meet the sheriff's barge. 1t was nevér 
uncertain that he was to be taken from am- 
ple Manhattan Island to ‘‘ cribbed” Black- 
weil’s; from his palatial offices in Park 
Place toa narrow cell inthe City Prison; 
out of his gorgeous robes of office, with 
their voluminous folds, to the felon jacket, 
that would not mect about his spoils-swol- 
len obesity. 

The strait road leads to a large place; 
the broad road to a strait place. This old 
truth, so strikingly suggested by the fat, 
of the late ‘‘ Boss,” deserves a passing medi - 
tation from us all, as we peep sadly through 
the prison-bars and let the wretched man 
preach us his unwilling discourse. 

The tendency of all sin isto bring the 
sinner into tight places. We attempt to 
break out by violence, fraud, lying; and 
find the new places tighter still. 

When justice sentences a criminal he is 
shut up. Sin itself shuts the sinner up. 

John is a good carpenter. Robert isa 
smart salesman. But John drinks and 
Robert gambles, Five years ago these 
brothers owned houses side by side in a 
good street at the upper end of the Island. 
Robert is now ina poor tenement house, 
crowded with his family into two small 
rooms. John, with a wife and five children, 
is in a cellar of a Baxter-street rookery. 
He is not simply crowded; he is wedged in. 
What is the cause of changes so sad? 
Do not believe bloated John when he says 
it is the hard times ; or Robert, on his way 
to the pawobrokers with a baby’s dress, 
when he protests that itis hard luck. It is 
ain. Sin tilted the rough rail on which 
they gayly sat astride, and slid them head- 
long down into these miseries. And sin 
made of the rail a brutal ram, to force them, 
reluctant, into bitterness more and more 
compact. 

Some account for localities like the Five 
Points by reasoning upon the nature of 
great cities. Such precincts are not lim- 
ited, however, to cities. 

There is a district in the outskirts of a 
country town in Massachusetts known as 
the “White Oaks.” It is peopled by a 
mixed, miscreant, miserable colony of vaga- 
bonds. The valley close by is broad and 
fertile ; the mountain slopes are wide and 
well wooded. Thereis roomr for thousands 
yet unused, and the White Oakers are 
but a few score, all told. But misery more 
crowded and dense can scarcely be found 
in New York itself. Ina few rude huts 
these people bestow. themselves. Each 
hut has one small room, one large bed, no 
floor. Into it from twelve to twenty will 
pack, like swine in a sty or angle-worms 
ina box. Sin has put the White Oakers in 
this wretched box and sin has screwed 
down the cover. 

We designate a large class of sins as vice. 
Did you ever consider the significance of 
this term “vice”—not by etymology, but 
by suggestion of sound? Sinis vice. The 
vice isinthe man. The man is in the.vice. 
Here is the perfect example of “catching 
the Tartar.” Be tempted to place your 
thumb in this machinist’s vice. Now turn 
the handle. Every man turns for himself. 
The teeth grip. They pinch. You wince. 
They bite. The blood starts. You groan. 
The bone is crushed. Now you scream. It 
fsa scrious business, you see, to get soft 
flesh in a vice. But this suffering, sadly as 
you curse, is good-natured frolic compared 
with ten thousand examples in infirmaries, 
hospitals, and homes in these islands, where 
body and soul areslipped entire into the 
yawning black mouth of vice, and the sinner 
pitilessly turns the creaking screw upon him- 
self, even while he groans and curses. 

What is the worm that never dies. and 
the fire that never is quenched? Haye we 
notahint of their nature when we read 

what our Saviour says.of incorrigible sin- 
ners, that they will keep on sinning forever? 

Hell is called a place of torment. The 
literal meaning of this:'word is twisting. 
The process of ‘twisting or tormenting is of 
\ forcing the parts ofa substance jute asmall- 








= no soe 


er space. Most of the instruments of tor- 
ture which men have devised are of this 
simple philosophy. They are contrivances 
for bringing the body, or particular parts of 
it, into places too small for them, prodticing 
gradually constraint, discomfort, agony. 
The rack, the maiden, the thumb-screw, the 
boot, the skull-cap were all inventions of 
this design. 

The place orstate in which sin terminates 
or culminates is of torment, a place or state 
that is too narrow for men. 

In Heaven there is room. ‘My Lord says 
there’s room enough.” One grand condition 
of its joy will be its wide space, its free 
scope, its untrammeled range. 

In Hell is want of room. Let us speak of 
itnomore. The glimpse we have teken 
may suffice. : 

Mr. Tweed has reached one stage in a road 
which has but one ending. It is an ad- 
vanced stage. God, in his compassions 
grant that he may go no further. May all 
of us, dear readers, be delivered from the 
bondage of sin, into the liberty wherewith 
Christ makes men free. Amen. 





THE LEGAL-TENDER ACT. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Tue Hon. E. G. Spaulding—who was 
chairman of the Sub-committee of Ways 
and Means in the House at the time the 
Legal-Tender Act of February 25th, 1862, 
was passed, and who, moreover, prepared 
the bill which, after amendment, was 
adopted by both houses of Congress—pub- 
lished, in 1869, a work which gives a full 
account of this Act, inoluding the state of 
the country, the debates in Congress on the 
subject, the letters Of Secretary Chase to 
the committee, letters from bank presidents 
and others expressive of their views as to 
the propriety of the measure, and the series 
of votes taken in both houses of Congress 
before the bill finally became a law. Any 
one who will take the trouble carefully to 
read this narrative cannot fail to. be im- 
pressed with two things: First, that the 
financial condition of the Government oc- 
casioned by the Rebellion was one of the 
extremest emergency, demanding immedi- 
ate relief. Secondly, that the Legal-Tender 
Act, adopted as the means of affording this 
relief, was viewed by those who favored it 
as an eatraordinary measure, entirely 
novel in the history of the Government, 
justifiable only by the stern necessities of 
war, and, as was then anticipated, destined 
to be but temporary in its operation, Tho 
act was passed not as a peace measure, but 
as one of war. 

The two questions which occupied the at- 
tention of Congress were whether the act 
was absolutely necessary ; and, if necessary, 
whether it was constitutional. The friends 
of the measure affirmed both propositions, 
basing the constitutionality of the act on its 


necessity, under that clause of the Constitu- 


tion which authorizes Congress-‘‘to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers, and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of fhe 
United States. or any department or officer 
thereof.” The opponents of the measure 
denied both propositions. Congress, how- 
ever, by a very decided vote, took the affirm- 
ative side of these questions; and, as we 
have no doubt, this was the right side. The 
necessity of the act to an efficient and suc- 
cessful exercise of the war powers of the 
Government, especially in the matter of bor- 
rowing money, faisiig and supporting arm- 
ies, and providing and maintaining a navy, 
made* it constitutional under the clause 
above quoted. 

The act itself—and others soon after 
passed on the same principle—provided for 
the issue of United States notes, fixing their 
chatacter by declaring that they “‘shall be 
reccivable in payment of all taxes, internal 
duties, excises, debts, and demands of every 
kind due to the United States, except duties 
en imports, and of all claims and demands 
againet the United States of every kind 
whatsoever, except for interest upon bonds 
and notes, which shall be paid in coin, and 
shall also be lawful money and a legal 
tender in payment of all debts, public and 
private, within the United States, except 
duties on imports.and interest as aforesaid.” 
That these notes, though with certain ex- 
ceptions declared to be ‘‘Jawfal money,” 
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were not intended to remain in perpetuity 
is proved by two feattires in the act itself. 
One is that they were to be issued “on the 
credit of the United States,” pledged to re- 
deem them in money, thus giving to them 
the character of promises to pay money, 
without specifying the date of payment. 
The other feature in the original act is the 
provision for funding these notes in six per 
cent. United States bonds, authorized by the 
act, which funding was to be at the option 
of the holders. The act expressly declares 
that the issue of these bonds is authorized 
for the purpose of enabling the Secretary of 
the Treasury to fund these Treasury notes. 
Both features—the promise made on the 
face of the notes and the provision for fund- 
ing them—go upon the supposition that 
their career was to be but temporary; and 
that, as soon as circumstances would permit, 
they were to disappear altogether. Nobody 
at the time contemplated any other result. 
The subsequent act by which Congress, in 
1868, repealed the funding provision was a 
palpable violation of contract with the 
people, while it was a gross financial 
blunder. 

The question as to the constitutionality of 
the law authorizing the issue of these notes ] 
has called forth two decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the first 
denying its constitutionality and the second 
affirming it. The last decision is, of course, 
the one that settles the point. Now, it de- 
serves to be distinctly noticed that the 
ground taken by the Supreme Court in this 
decision is precisely the one that was taken 
by Congress when the act was passed. The 
theory of the Court, as presented in the 
opinion delivered by Justice Strong, is not 
that Congress may do anything which it is 
not fordidden to do; not that the act is based 
on its power to coin money; not that it may 
under all circumstances authorize the issue 
of legal-tender paper money ad libitum, not 
that the Constitution in express language 
confers the specific power of such an issue, 
as it does the power to borrow money; but 
that, in the circumstances as then existing, 
which the Court recites as a part of the 
opinion, Congress had tbe constitutional 
power, under the general clause of implied 
powers which we have already quoted, to 
pass the Legal-Tender Act. The circum- 
stances and the necessity growing out of 
them, as the consequence of the war, form 
a material part of the case upon which the 
Court gave an opinion. It simply ruled that 
the act, in these circumstances, was a con- 
stitutional exercise of the war powers of 
the Government, being included in the gen- 
eral category of means “necessary and 
proper,” and not being forbidden by any 
other clause of the Constitution. Such is 
the whole doctrine of the Court on the 
subject. 

Has Congress then the right at any time, 
under any circumstances, for any purpose 
within the general limit of its powers, in the 
state of peace, a8 well as war, to issue Treas- 
ury notes and bestow upon them the legal- 
tender property? ‘There is no doubt of its 
right to issue Treasury notes under its 
power to borrow money on the credit of the 
United States; but has it the right, at its dis- 
cretion, whenever it shall think it best to 
do so, to make these notes a legal-tender in 
payment of debts? The decision of the Su- 
preme Court in application to the act of 1862 
gives countenance to no such proposition. 
If it had been the intention of the framers 
of the. Constitution, or of the people in 
adopting it, to confer so large a power upon 
Congress, it would most certainly have been 
placed among the specifically enumerated 
powers. Not the remotest hint.of any such 
idea appears in the Federal Conven- 
tion, or in the Constitution framed by 
it, or in the discussions of that age. The 
people had had a full taste of the evils of 
irredeemable paper money; and, hence, 
denied to the states all power to “‘ emit bills 
of credit,” and, indeed, the power of coin- 
ing money. The latter of these powers 
they bestowed upon Congress, making no 
other express provision on the question of 
coining money and regulating the value 
thereof, Looking at the history of the age 
as well as at the Constitution itself, it seems 
to us that nothing can well be further from 
the truth than the assumption that it was 
the purpose of those who framed and 
adopted the Constitution to make the isgue 
of legal-tend.r paper money one of the 
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ordinary powers of the Government, to be 
exercised at any time and to any extent, 
subject only to the discretion of Congress. 

If such had been the purpose, it is incred- 
idle that it should not have been definitely 
expressed among the powers specifically 
enumerated. The only clause of the Con- 
stitution that admits of such an issue under 
any circumstances is the one which vests 
in Congress what are called implied powers— 
namely, powers to do whatever may be 
‘proper and necessary” for carrying into 
effect the express powers delegated to Con- 
gress. Upon this single clause the Supreme 
Court bases its decision in favor of the 
Legal-Tender Act of 1862. There was then 
an emergency which made the act ‘‘ proper 
and necessary ”; and in a like emergency it 
will be equally “ proper and necessary” 
again, resting for its constitttional justifica- 
tion upon its necessity.. Yet it does not 
follow that what Congress may do in such 
an emergency it may also do at any other 
time. It does not follow that what would 
be constitutional as a war measure is equally 
80 a8 a peace measure. Granted the consti- 
tutionality of the Legal-Tender Act on the 
ground of its necessity, and it does not fol- 
low that it would be equally constitutional 
when no such necessity exists. The fact 
which brings it within the sanction of the 
Constitution is then absent. 

But it may be said that such an act is a 
constant necessity, coexistent with the Gov- 
ernment at all times, and, hence, fully au- 
thorized by the Constitution at any time, 
aud not reserved for a great emergency: 
Yes, this may be said; and so may any- 
thing else be said which one chooses to say. 
Yet the history of this Government proves 
the reverse. Experience amply shows that 
in ordinary times there is no difficulty in 
carrying on the Government without any 
resort to legal-tender paper money. The 
thing has been done, and always done with 
the single exception of the crisis created by 
the Rebellion. The plea of necessity, how- 
ever good then, is abundantly proved not 
to be good in the usual state of public 
affairs. 

We offer this argument as supplying a 
constitutional objection to the plan of those 
who propose to perpetuate for ail time tc 
come the régime of legul-tender paper 
money. We have two cardinal difficulties 
with this plan. First, we see no authority 
for itin the Constitution of the United States. 
Secondly, it is essentially vicious and false 
as a financial policy. What Congress 
should do is to devise the. ways and means 
of honorably getting rid of the legal-tender 
notes that were issued-—-under the stern 
necessity of war, and constitutionally justi- 
fied only by that necessity. What it should 
not do—yea, what it cannot do without as- 
suming powers for which there is no war- 
rant in the letter or spirit of the Constitu- 
tion and no justification on the ground of 
necessity—is to add other legal-tender acts 
and issues, and thus, by increasing the 
amount of paper money in circulation, aug- 
ment the difficulties of returning to the 
specie standard. The precedent given by 
the latter course would bean exceedingly 
bad one. It would imply that Congress 
may at any time, with necessity or without 
it, in peace as well asin war, on any pre- 
tense that happens to secure the vote of a 
majority, pour forth upon the country any 
amount of irredeemable papermoney. This 
would be the language of such action. Those 
who are urging it upon Congress have not 
well considered its import or the history of 
paper money in all countries that have tried 
the experiment. 

Moreover, the faith of the Government 
was solemnly pledged by the ‘‘ Public 
Credit Act,” which became a law March 
18th, 1869,. ‘‘to make provision at the 
earliest practicable period for the redemption 
of the United States notes in coin.” This 
pledge assumes that these notes, having been 
issued under a necessity that constitution- 
ally justified the issue, were not to be the 
entering wedge to a permanent system of 
such issues; but were to be removed from 
the circulation just as soon as circumstances 
would allow. The pledge simply reaffirms 
the spirit of the original act which author- 
ized them. Legislation which seeks its ful- 
fillment in a proper way will be wise; but 
any legislation which ignores the idea, and 
launches the country upon the stormy sea of 
irredeemable paper money for an indefinite 
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period in the future, will be unwise to the 
very last degree. The temporary relief 
gained thereby will be greatly overbalanced 
by its certain evils. It would be legislation 
in exactly the wrong direction—so bad in 
policy, so false to solemn pledges, and so 
utterly without warrant in the Constitution 
as to amount to a virtual crime. 





QUIET. 
BY THE REV. F. A. NOBLE. 


Soun, be quiet! Better shalt thou see 
Whatlies wrapped in mystery, 

What doth mean thine agony 

Waiting thus than searching ceaselessly. 


Soul, be quiet! Better shalt thou know 
How God’s grace doth overflow, 

How His peace He doth bestow 

Than by anxious running to and fro. 


Soul, be quiet! Nigh are things the best; 
Faith the simplest bringeth rest ; 
Trusting hearts are surely blest ; 

Loving truly is the crown of quest. 








TWO SERMONS OR ONE. 


BY THE REV. J. M. BUCKLEY. 





Tue propriety of dispensing with one of 
the Sabbath sermons has been under dis- 
cussion for some years in various parts of 
the country, especially in New England. 
It is usually strongly advocated in Sunday- 
school conventions and in several places 
the experiment is being tried. Having at- 
tentively considered it, without prejudice, 
and ascertained its workings, I will present 
the results in this article. The reasons 
assigned for the change are the following: 
Ministers, it is urged, cannot prepare two 
excellent discourses every week; and it 
would be better for them to apply them- 
selves entirely to one and make that as 
nearly perfect as possible. Again, whalever 
be the amount of study and ability; it is im- 
possible for a man to be so possessed by two 
different subjects as to speak upon both of 
them tloquently on the same day. Besides, 
in attempting to do so, many ministers 
impair their health and _— shorten 
their lives. It is also said that the 
hearers cannot digest two- discourses 
listened to on the same day;, that spiritua, 
and intellectual dyspepsia is sure to result 
from the attempt; that the second discourse 
drives the first entirely out of the mind or 
produces a confused impression. Further, 
it is claimed that the Sunday-school is now 
much cramped by the want of time and the 
exhaustion of the energies of those who are 
engaged in it; while Sunday to those who 
attend all the services is a day of such toil 
that many are more weary on the evening 
of the “day of rest” than at any other time 
in the week. Dispense, then, with one sery- 
ice, and the sermons will be better, the 
ministers will have better health and spirits 
the people will learn more, the Sunday- 
school will prosper, and the Sabbath will 
be a day of physical rest and of spiritual 
devotion. If these statements be true (and 
if not true they are reasons for nothing at 
all), the case is a strong one. Let us look 
into them carefully. 

1. “ Ministers cannot prepare two excellent 
discourses per week.” What is the standard? 
One of Macaulay’s essays? or of Barrow’s 
essays, preceded by a text? If so, no one 
can prepare two in a week or a month, 
But if the sermon be a truth explained, 
confirmed by the Word of God and reason, 
illustrated by Nature and experience, and 
warmly urged upon the minds and hearts 
of those“ within or those without” the fold 
of Christ, any minister of education and 
average health and ability:can prepare two 
effective discourses per week. Try them 
by the standard cf the Bampton Lectures, 
and they may be found wanting ; but by the 
standard of ‘‘ doing the greatest good to the 
greatest number” they may meet the condi- 
tions. It istrue that a minister cannot be so 
possessed with two different subjects as to de- 
liver an cloquent and overwhelming oration 
on each of them‘on the same day, and it 
would bea misfortune to his hearers if he 
could. But he may, according to his tem- 
perament, speak fervently at any time, with 
three days’ preparation, on the religion of 
Christ; andif hecannot, the kind of thought 
which he would concentrate on one theme 
would make him clear and sparkling and 
cold. The fervency of the minister is not 
maintained as that of the lecturer or pro- 


fessional orator, but by daily experience of 
the truths he preaches, 

2. ‘In the vain effort to produce two ex- 
cellent discourses thousands of ministers in. 
jure their health and many kill themselves.” 
But the average health of ministers is not 
surpassed by that of any large class of men 
in the world. This has been established by 
accurate investigation. It is so not only in 
Europe, but in this country, and even in 
New England, where consumption is so 
prevalent. Disregard of the plainest laws of 
health—indolence, irregularity, ‘dining 
out,” reading with the head bent down and 
the throat compressed, and speaking in the 
‘*half breath”—these destroy the health: of 
some ministers whose friends attribute it to 
hard study. Marrying a rich wife or in- 
heriting a fortune has also been known to 
aggravate throat diseases and make the labor 
of preparing two discourses a week almost 
crushing. Promising ministers sometimes 
break down in health who have ruined their 
constitutions by over-study in college and 
seminary. But, including all these, the 
average health of ministers is remarkable, 
and the duration of their lives greater than 
that of teachers, merchants, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, or mechanics. Even in New York 
and Brooklyn, where the strain is heaviest, 
the ministers prepare their two discourses 
per week; and as a Class are unusually vig. 
orous and long lived. 

8. ‘The people cannot digest two dis- 
courses. heard the same day.’ Those of 
average capacity can, ifthey can understand 
them ; and if they cannot understand them 
they cannot digest two sentences. Medical 
students must hear and are expected to re- 
member five lectures per day five days in 
the week. Even children pursue several 
branches each day. Besides, though a 
recollection of a discourse is desirable, it is 
the impression and the stimulus that do 
most good. Where can a people be found 
whose religious knowledge is greater than 
that of the Scotch Presbyterians? But they 
have heard from infancy two and often 
three sermons a Sabbath, and these of the 
most thorough character and not noted for 
brevity either, The starvation cure for dys- 
pepsia is generally abandoned or modified, 
and people of. weak intellectual digestion 
will get over their debility by exercise or 
not at all. 

4. ‘The Sunday-school is, indeed, 
cramped” in New England, where it is 
generally placed between the morning and 
afternoon service. And it is not wonderful 
that a change should be desired. But of 
this more in another place. 

5. ‘* The Sabbath is to many a day of toil; 
and it may be added that, under the present 
system, parents are compelled to spend too 
much of the day away from home.” Both 
these must be conceded. 

Having now eliminated from the list of 
apparently convincing reasons for a change 
the erroseous statements concerning the 
ability of the clergy to prepare twe dis- 
courses per week, the. health of ministers 
and the capacity of the people to receive 
two sermons, conceding the embarrassment 
of the Sunday-school and the fatiguing 
labors which many are obliged to perform 

on the Sabbath, we will examine the evils 
that must result if the change be made. 

1. Such is the constitution of society that it 
isimpossible for more than two-thirds of the 
churchgoivg part of any community to be 
present at a service. In many families there 
are children that cannot be left alone, aged 
persons and invalids that need constant at- 
tention, It {s customary and necessary for 
the members of such households to alternate 
in attending church and remaining at home. 
Under the present system, thougi: all cannot 
be present at every service, all who can go 
to church at any time may hear a sermon 
on the Sabbath. 

If we consider the country at large, nearly 
half the members of the churches are not 
able to keep servants on whom they can de- 


dinner will necessitate much remaining at 
home; but if there be two sermons on the 
Sabbath one may be heard by all. 

Besides, there are many invalids and aged 
persons, who can attend the house of God in 
fair weather only. But in our climate we 
average one stormy Sabbath in four. Yet 
on part of these inclement days there is 
oftea  sessation of the storm, admitting 
their attendance. If, however, there were 
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‘but one sermon, those causes would aamnet | 
from one-third to one-half the community 
to hear but one sermon.a fortnigut, And he 
who supposes that this would be sufficient 
to.instruct and “stir up by way of remem- 
brance” the ehurch must think that Christ 
and his apostles overestimated the function 
of preaching. 

2. Let it be considered how much attend- 
ance or non-attendance on church is a matter 
of habit with many, and how great the el- 
fect of causing nearly half the people to 
hear but two sermons a month. It may be 
said that ‘‘abstinence sharpens appetite.” 
This would be true in some cases; but in 
more the attendance is from habit, and the 
hope is that at some happy moment.an ap- 
petite may be created. Butif the habit be 
broken the attendance ceases, and the num- 


' ber, now alarmingly large, of non-attendants 


increases. 

5. The present system admits of the treat- 
ment of two classes of subjects on the same 
day. The church may be edified and sin- 
ners appealed to and awakened. 

This cannot be done easily or often in the 
same discourse. If thechurch be addressed, 
no powerful appeal can be made to sinners, 
and, if the conversion of man be the primary 
object, allusions to the church must be inci- 
dental. Comparatively little effect could 
be produced by addressing irreligious men 
once a fortnight, or, as would most likely 
be the caSe, once a month. Nor could the 
church be.properly. guided by sach_ infre- 
quent discourses: Now an entire sermon 
each Sabbath can be devoted to believers, 
and another to those not yet come to the 
faith. 

4. No man can long command the public 
by one sermon a week. One of the two 


greatest pulpit orators speaking the English — 


language said in my presence: ‘I should 
haye no confidence in. my ability to com- 
mand.public attention and assent if I could 
speak but once on- the Sabbath.” And this 
has often been illustrated by the decline of 
the power of eminent men who have from 
various causes attempted one sermon a day 
only. Ido not speak of those whose health 
and energy had failed; but of men who 
have attempted to connect professional and 
other positions with the ministry. 

5. If there be but one sermon, it must be 
at a regular time, and it will be found that 
there is no time for it not open ‘to serious 
objections. If it be the morning, the great 
majority of the irreligious, especially in 
cities, will not attend. They have not risen 
and prepared for public appearance. Inthe 
afternoon many of them,on pleasant days, 
are recreating, and but few will attend. In 
the evening the irreligious, who are not 
totally indifferent to the church, are ready 
to go where they can be interested. This is 
the time to reach them; bat now alas! the 
aged, invalids, most women who have ne 
one to escort them, all who dare not. leave 


’ their children, etc., are kept away and never 


hear the preaching of the Gospel. While 
the edification of the church is néglected or 
the appeals to those not awakened are so in- 
frequent as to accomplish but little. I con- 
sider the movement unsound in theory and 
dangerous In practice. 

The system out of New England needs 
nochange. A public service with preach- 
ing inthe morning, the Sabbath-school in 
the afternoon, and another service in the 
evening. There is “toil” in attending all; 
but can the world be saved without sacri- 
fice? In New England, with the morning 
service, the Sunday-school at noon, - the 
afternoon service, and the evening. prayer- 
meeting, there is an unreasonable crowding. 


The Sunday-school demands more time, the | 


people will not give up the prayer-mecting, 


and, as we have seen, it would not be wise : 


to omit asermon. It seems like the ‘‘irre- 
sistible force against the immovable body.” 
But, having been a pastor for eight years in 
New England, I will venture to suggest an 
expedient to meet the difficulty. 

In cities and large'towns let the Sunday- 
schools be conducted in the afternoon, and 
the prayer-meeting at half-past six, to be 
followed by preaching, In times of relig- 
ious awakening, if it be judged better, the 
prayer-meeting might be placed after the 
morning sermon. ,The custom of afternoon 
preaching. originated when there were no 
cities in. New England and a large part of 
the congregation came ‘long distances, and 
still*persists though ‘the cause has disap- 
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peared, In the couutry the present arrange- 
ment, if seriously proposed for the first 
time, ‘would not be received with respect. 
Church, school, ten or fifteen minutes’ iuter- 
val, church, dispersion after the five hours’ 
work, and a prayer-meeting held in the 
evening by very few, ‘while remote from the 
chufch the everting is devoted to visiting 
and courtship.* 

I would suggest morning sermons and 
school, as at present, and an evening sermon 
of not more than twenty minutes or half an 
hour, as part of the prayer-meeting, to;which 
the pastor should give his best thought. 
There are also other modes of adjustment 
which would give the community two ser- 
mons on the Sabbath and not cramp the 
school or destroy the praycr-meeting, 
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BY J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D. 


Dorine the French and Spanish War of 
789-1748 the New England colonies (enor- 
mously taxed) sought relief in the emission 
of large sums of paper money. These 
** bills of credit” depreciated in’ value from 
year to year, until the Spanish dollar, which 
in 1708 was rated at six shillings, had risen 
to forty-one shillings in Connecticut ‘Ole 
Tenor” bills in 1749, or thirteen and six- 
pence in the ‘New Tenor” issue of that 
year. 

Jonathan Trumdle (as he wrote his name 
at this period) was a2 merchant in Lebanon, 
carrying on a considerable trade with the 
West Indies and importing foreign goods 
from England. He was elected an assist- 
ant (or member of the council) in 1740, and 
was retained in office by annual re-election 
through the war.. In 1746 he was appoint- 
ed commissioner to make arrangements 
with Gen. Shirley and Admiral Warren for 
an intended expedition against’ Canada; 
and, to maintain the credit of the colony 
and provide means of raising its quota of 
troops, he-and his partners in, business ad- 
vanced £2,500 from their private resources. 
The expedition came to nothing, and the 
Connecticut regiment designed for the 
service was disbanded, after having been 
for several months under pay. 

The following power of attorney, ex- 
ecuted by fifty soldiers who had enlisted or 
been drafted for this expedition (probably 
from the 12th Connecticut Regiment, of 
which Trumbull was then _lieut.-colonel) 
was given to enadle him to collect the pay 
and bounty due them from England. The 
rate of exchange shows the depreciation of 
the colony's bills, which, however, had by 
no meavs yet reached their lowest point. 
He covenants to pay for sterling money 
700 per cent. premium in Old Tenor bills: 

Know all men by These Presents that We the 
Subscribers hereunto having been in the Serv- 
ice for the late intended expedition against 
Canada, and under the Pay of his Majesty for 
that Service, have and do hereby appoint. Jona- 
than ‘Frumble Esq of Lebanon To be our At- 
torney and Agent To ask for & receive the 
pay due to Each of us for said Service, and 
do hereby anutiorise & Impower our said 
attorney. to ask for &. receive the Same 
for each of ns, of & from any person or 
persons in whose hands the Same.may be 
lodged for us, and To receive the Sterling money 
that hath. become due to each & every of us 
for the Pay for said Service, and convert the 
same to his own use, he yielding & amount- 
ing to Each of us for thesame at the rate of 700 
per cent. advance between the old Tenour New _ 
England Currency and the Sterling Money, all 
proper deductions being first made for all 
necessary charges he may be at for the pursuit 
& receipt thereof; Hereby covenanting each 
& every of us for ourselves, To & with said 
Trumble, That he shall have the sterling money 
due To us at the Rate aforesaid. Promising to 
Ratify & Confirm what our said attorney shall 
do or cause to be done in the premises. Cove. 
nanting to do what shall be necessary to Ena- 
ble The said Trumble To recover and receive 
thesaid money, he accounting to each of us as 
is aforesaid on the receipt Thereof; (with fall 
Power of substitution). In Witness Whereof We 
have hereunto sett our hands & Seal This 
fourth day of October N. Dom: 1748. 

Signed by fifty soldiers. 

Joseph Trumbull, the Govenias eldest 
son, graduated at Harvard College, in 1756. 
In 1768 he became a partner with liis father 
in the firm .of ‘‘ Trumble, Fitch & Wil- 
liams,” and in September of that year went 
to. England, on business .of the firm,, He 
remained ebroad more than a yean Sey 




















eral of his letters from London have been 
preserved. In the one which we print be- 
low, dated soon after bis arrival out, he 
describes some of the sights of the metrop- 
olis, and particularly those “ good looking 
. People,” George III and the royal family, 
of whom he bad a fair view.at the theater. 
The young king was at this period popular 
at home and abroad, and his loyal subjects 
in Connecticut were slow to believe that he 
could be other than “extreamly good.” 
The writer's description of Queen Charlotte 
reminds one of Walpole’s—"‘ She looks very 
sensible, cl.eerful, and is remarkably gen- 
teel,” but was fur from being a beauty. 
Colonel Phineas Lyman, a hero of the 
French War, and Col. Eliphalet Dyer, who 
bad commanded a Connecticut ragiment in 
that war and was now a member of the 
Council, were at this time in London, the 
former to solicit a grant of land on the Mis- 
sissippi for the “Military Adventurers,” 
and the latter as agent for the Susquehanna 
Company. Mr. Trumbull’s account of their 
visit to Kensington, their difficulty in find- 
ing the ‘‘ gardens” there, and their surprise 
at the discovery that an English garden 
was only ‘‘a fine place to hunt partridges 
and quails” is amusing; and so is the 
writer’s comment on the absence of every 
“ article for use or profit” in grounds which 
cost £3,000 a year to keep up. 
Lonpon, 23th Oct. 1703. 

Fonré Sir. 

I wrote you a few days since per Capt. Hatch, 
which I wish safe to hand, in that I inform of 
my Health, and all at this place, and occur- 
rences to that Time, since which nothing ma- 
terial bas occurred. I continue to enjoy as 
good a degree of Health as everI did in my 
life, I every day walk a great deal, comonly 
10 or 12 miles, which I fancy is very Healthy 
for me, itis much the mode here to walk, in- 
deed I lave walked more here, than ever I did 
inmylife. . . . Since I wrote last I have 
been at Greenwich MTHospital, at the Kings 
yards at Deptford, and down the River thro’ 
the Crouds of Ships, which almost fill up the 
River from side to side for 6 miles below London 
Bridge. The Grandeur of the Public Charity 
Buildings here, are vastly beyond anyones Im- 
agination, they are the surprise & wonder of 
all Foreigners, who observe that in England, 
their Begvars live in Pallaces, and their King 
in Hospitals, indeed the Hospitals far exceed 
the Pallaces. Kensington Pallace which was 
the late Kings favourite place of Residence, is 
now let to private Lodyings, and is not to be 
used any more as a Pallacc, The Gardens at 
Kensington are very fine, tho’ very different 
from what we call Gardens in America. Colo’s 
Lyman & Dyer walk’d to Kensington, the other 
day without a Guide, and as the Gardens are 
always open & free for ans person to welk in, 
they entered, & when near the Hlouse meet’g 
some person they enquired of Him what House 
it was, & were told; they then asked where 
the Gardens were and were answered, here, 
& there & all around you for 2. miles, st which 
they were greatly surprized, as they had never 
tho’t of Finding in an English Gardena, what in 
Awerica, they should have takes for a fine 
place to hunt Parteridges & Quails: excepting 
the Gravel Walks, which are extreamly neat 
&¥Fine— The Garden contains about 260 Acres 
is Laid out in fine Gravel Walks & Lawns, & 
planted in very neat Order with Trees & 
Shrubbery, but not a single article for 
Use or Profit; & is not kept up under 
£3,000 per ann. I was at the play last 
Thirsday Evening where were Their Majes- 
ties Royal Family: I had aseat whereI had 
a fine view of them, for 5 hours during the Play, 
They are all good look’g People, The King, 

’ Princess Augusta, Prince William Henry & 
Prince Henry Frederick who were all present 
look vastly like each other—His Majesty isa 
very personable Man, & the Queen tho’ no 
Beauty, has a certain something in Her Counte- 
nance & Behaviour that is vastly agreeable & 
engaging, & indeed their c’aracters in Private 
Life are extreamly good, & they really sett ex- 
amples before their Subjects, worthy of them in 
their Exalted Station, which render them the 
Darlings of their people ; in all the Disputes & 
Disorders here, those who are the most violent 
against the administration, universally speik 
well of bis Majesty & really believe him to have 
nothing so much at Heart as the Good & Hap- 
piness of his People: & for the Queen she is 
admired for her Prudence in never intermedling 
with affaires of State—Iam going ona party with 
Colo’s Lyman & Dyer Mr Masenene & Mr Arch- 
deacon to Winsor, in the morning, We shall 
walk it for the conveniency of viewing every- 
thing worthy Notice as we go, & suall take 
Coach on our Return—it is 30 miles or more as 
we shall travel, so shail make easy marches, & 
take 4 days to go’ & return. On my return shall 
write egain by Cap’t Dixey who sails sometime 
te next week for Maxblehead & give you seme 








account of my Tour. In the interim, remain | 


with due & proper Salutations to all. 
Hon’rd Sir Your most dutifull son 
Jos. TRUMBLE. 

Knowledge of the family history, ac- 
quired by the writer during this visit to En- 
gland, led him to change the spelling of bis 
surname from Trumble to Trumdull,. The 
change was adopted by his father about 
1766.: In the seventeenth century ‘Trumbal 
had been, perhaps, the most common En- 
glish form; and this was retained by one 
branch of the New England family until the 
Revolution. 

In 1775 Col. Joseph Trumbull was appoint- 
ed by Congress, on Washington's recom- 
mend:tion,eommissary-geaeral for the army. 
“A service to whose perpetual cares and 
fatigue:,” says his epitaph on the family 
tomb ia L2banon, *‘ he fell a sacrifice, A. D. 
1778,” July 23d, at the age of forty-two. A 
pew arrangement of the commissariat, 
against which he had protested and whica 
experience soon proved to be unwise, led to 
the resignation of his office in 1777, though 
he continued for some months to discharge 
its arduous duties. His constitution was 
broken, and in January, 1778, he wes unable 
to attend a meeting of the Board of War at 
Yorktown. Tlere is the letter to the presi- 
dent of Congress, in which he excuses bis 
absence and resigns his seat at that board: 
pe Winpaaw, 23d Febr'y, 1778. 

iP, 

Your Fav’r 22nd Jan’y ult’o requiring my 
immediate attendance at the Board of War ut 
Yorktown, was rec’d, some time since, I now 
take this first opportunity in my Power to an- 
swer it. I have been long since very unwell. 
Yesterday fortnight, about the Time of the 
rec’t of yours, I was struck with the Palsey, 
which has deprived me of the use of my left 
side: it has removed my other difficulties from 
my Lungs, and doubtless saved my Life, but it 
must cost me Time, Care, & Patience to re- 
cover the use of my Limbsagain. This, Sir, 
must be my excuse to Congress for not attend- 
ing their Summons, and as it must be a long 
Time before I can possibly attend any Business 
of Importance, they must consider my seat at 
that Hon’ble Board as Vacant. I am sorry it is 
not in my power to serve my Country. 

Tam, Sir, with the greatest Respect 
Your most humble Serv’t 
Jos: TRUMBULL. 
Hon’ble HENRY LAURENS Bsq. 
Pres’t of Congress. 

He died. Aug. 231, leaving his accounts 
as commissary-general uasettled, in spite of 
repeated applications to Congress tv pro- 
vide for the:r audit and adjustment. The 
Governor exerted himself to obtain a settle 
ment of: these accounts and payment to his 
su’s heirs of the coasiderable balaice due 
him from the United States. In a com- 
munication to Congiess, Oct. 3d, he asked 
their early attention to this subject, and two 
davs afterward wrote the following private 
letter to President Laurens, The Rhode 
Island expedition, in which Gen. Sullivan 
was to have had the co-operation of the 
French fleet in driving the enemy from 
Newport, had failed. Col. Joho Laurens, 
one of the aids and the occasional secretary 
of Gen. Washington, accompanied that ex- 
pedition, and Col. John Trumbull volun. 
teered as aid to Gen. Sullivan and had a 
narrow escape in the action at Butt’s Hill. 


[Pr.vat#.] 


Dear Sir? 

With great sincerity and satisfaction I bez 
leave to congratulate Your Excellency on the 
happy escape from danger of yourson, in the 
late attempt on Rhode Island, and on the honor 
he has very justly obtained from the share he 
bore in the events of that expedition, particu- 


Lezanon, 5th Oct’r, 1778. 


larly in the memorable. Battle fought on that. 


Island. With much gratitude to the Disposer 
of events, I also acknowledge the safety of. my 
youngest son, who voluntarily, and without 
my approbation, shared tlie like dangers in the 
same expedition. * 

T have none of your private favors to ac- 
kuvwledge, tho’? E have had my expectations, 
Suffer me to ask your particular inluence on 
the subject of my Representation to Congress. 
An unnoticed Representation of: like’ nature 
from my son, was very grievous to him, It 
could not be pleasing tome. I hope this will 
not mect the like delay. Were it not that your 
own good sense will dictate to you, and your 
goodness will prompt you to make use of, 
many considerations on this head, [ could suge 
gest a thousand things which might be said on 
the score of that justic: which I have fondly 
thought was due to the merits of my son, 
who I think has deserved honorably of the Pube 
lic, for bis Pablie Services—notwithstandiog 
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a'l the hard treatment which he experienced. 
The same justice which was bis due while alive, 
is now due to his relict and heirs. Your in- 
flucnee in this determination wlil be pecullarly 
grateful to me, , 

With much consideration, respect, and 
esteem, I am, your Excellency’s most hum- 
ble Servant, JonTH. TRUMBULL. 

Hon. PRESIDENT LAURENS. 


SES 
Science. 


M. Pants has for some years back boen 
engaged in investigating the properties of a pe- 
culiar form of galvanic battery, first devised by 
Ritter and known as the “secondary pile.” 
Plante’s arrangement consists of two large 
plates of sheet lead,each about one foot wide and 
six f-etlong. These are rolled upin a heliacal 
form, with some strips of thick cloth between 
them to prevent contact, and plunged intoa 
cylindrical vessel full of dilute sulphuric acid. 
Two wires are led out from the plites, and the 
whole is then covered air-tight; or may be it 
is not essential. In this condition of things 
the instrument will, of course, produce no 
current ; but if the two wires be connected for 
a few minutes with the poles of an ordinary 
battery of two or three cells (which is called 
the primary battery) electric polarization will 
be produced in the lead plates of the secondary, 
with the formation of peroxide of lead ; and on 
disconnecting the primary battery from the 
secondary and connectiug the poles of the 
latter a very powerful current will be produced 
for ashort time, much more intense than the 
primary battery could have furnished. The 
current soon ceases, however, and the second- 
ary battery must again be connected with the 
primary to charzeit. It is,so to speak, a reser- 
voir, in which may be stored up the energy gen- 
erated by a small battery acting through a 
comparatively long time, and storing itin such a 
way that afterward the energy may be utilized in 
a short time with correspondingly powerful 
effects. Thus it becomes possible by the help 
of this auxiliary to produce with a small battery 
tuoning constantly intermittent effects other- 
wise entirely beyond its power—such as the 
ringing of large bells at a distance and the igni- 
tion of wires for tha purpose of gas-iighting 
ot exploding mines, 

The currents of this secondary battery are 
not merely instantaneous, like those of the in- 
duction coil; but vary in duration from a few 
seconds to an hour or two. according to cir- 
cumstances quite under the experimenier’s 
control—being, of course, less powerfal as their 
duration is increased, 

M. Plante’s most recent eommunication to 
the French Academy on the subject relates to 
the method of charging toe plates. He finds a 
considerable increase of the power of the in- 
strument by preparing the plates in the follow- 
ing way. First connect the two plates with 
the primary battery for four or five minutes as 
above described ; then reverse the connection 
for a little longer period ; thea reverse again, 
and so on for perhaps half a dozen alternations. 
Plates tus prepared have their surface pro- 
foundly moditied and covered with crystalline 
layers of peroxide. on one and reduced metal 
on the other, which greatly increase their 
efliciency. And toa similar action the instru- 
ment owes one of its most satisfactory charac- 
teristics. The lead and liquid not only need no 
renewal, but the battery actually improves with 
age and use. 


.-.. The publication of ** Lindley’s Vegetable 
Kingdom,” some thirty years ago, was one of 
the best events for popular botany that had 
happened for many years. The old Linnean 
system was passing away, and, thouch all were 
studying on the natural system, there were few 
means at hand in the English language by 
which one might study tae affinities of the 
whole vegetable kingdom on this new plan. 
This work afforded this opportunity and cle:red 
away much of the mystery which the natural 
system had for younger students. 

Since this work appeared (and Liadley has 
died in the interim) so many new plants. have 
been discovered and new facts about old plants 
that students have been wishing for some time 
that a new work would avpear. Two distin- 
guished French botanists, Decaisne and Muaout, 
undertook the tark a half dozen years ago, and 
the work proved just the thing needed. So 
popular did it become that Mrs. Dr. Hooker 
has been tempted to make an English transla- 
tian, which has just appeated in England. A 
very useful feature in Lindley’s “‘ Vegetable 
Kingdom”? was a list of all the genera known 
at the time, under each of the ordinal descrip- 
tions. On'y some of these are given in this 
book. However, Dr. Hooker and Mr. Bentham 
are at work on not only a list, but full descrip- 
tions of all the genera known, under the name 
of * Genera Plantarum,” of which volunies from 
Ranunculacews to Legumincss have already 
been published. When completed, this, with 
Maout and Deéaisne’s work, wilt together be a 
good setsor systematists; 
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-+..The tenérils of climbing piants, as is 
well known since Mr. Darwin’s discoveries, 
are continually making circuits to find 
something to cling to. The grape-vine ten- 
dril is among the slowest in this rotary mo- 
tion, making a circuit oace in about three hours, 
A recent writer in an English periodical notes 
the additional fact that if after about ten days 
the tendril finds nothing to cling to the motion 
not only ceases, as Mr. Darwin says, 
but soon after dies; whereas the one 
which finds something early in its search 
lives the entire season, dying only with the 
leavesas winter comes, Of course, this comes 
down to a question of nutrition, The Acad-my 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, in a volume 
issued about ten years ago, has a paper to show 
why it is that grape vines do so much better 
when growing over trees than when trained to 
stakes or trellises. Referring to Darwin’s dis- 
covery of tendril motion, he shows that a!l mo- 
tion must take food to maintain it, and useless 
motion must be a heavy draft on the nutrition 
and consequent vital power ofthe vine. When 
running over trees, the tendrils find support as 
soon as formed, and thus a great waste of nutit 
tion is arrested and more is afforded for rerular 
growth. This explanation will, perhaps, mect 
this question of life or death in the tendrils re- 
ferred to. The tendril, aftera ten days’ fruitless 
search for something to cling, to exhausts itself 
and perishes, and because it is thus exhausted it 
dies within so short a time. 


.--e At last it seems likely that we are to have 
a powerful telescope mounted where such an 
instrament ought to be placed. James Lick, 
Esq., the San Francisco millionaire and patron 
of science, offers to furnish the funds needed to 
establish a first-class observatory of astronom- 
ical physics upon some sultabie point on the 
Sierra Nevada, at an elevation of at least 10,000 
feet above the sea, Negotiations have been 
commenced with reference to the instruments, 
but os yet have not taken a shape sufficiently 
definite to warrant publication, It is intended, 
however, by those who have the matter in 
cbarge “to push things.” Of course, the 
building of a suitable telescope must be the 
work of many months—even years, perhaps 3; 
but it is to be expected from California enter- 
prise that with the fair start now secure@ our 
Western friends will maintain their lead of the 
rest of the world. The British astronomers 
are moving for a similar observatory on some 
of the Indian mountains, but we trust they 
will not be able to get ahead of our people. A 
rica harvest of astronomical discoveries surely 
awaits those who Grst enter the field. 


-+e-At the late mecting of the German Scicn- 
tifie Association, held at Wiesbaden, a paper 
was read on certain observations made by 
Professor Story-Maskelyne and Dr. Flight, on 
the color of diamonde; A diamond exhibited 
in Paris, in 1867, was possessed of a rose 
color, whicb, when exposed for a few minutes 
to diffused light, completely faded away. A 
straw-colored cianond from: the Vaal River, 
when heated in a porcelain tube toared heat in 
an atmosphere of hydrogen, lost all color; but 
recovered the same again by afew minutes’ ex- 
posnre to diffused light. By employing a more 
intense heat, or by using chlorine in the place 
of hydrogen, or’by preserving the diamond for 
some days in darkness after it had been heated, 
loss of color was invariably restored by the 
presence of light fora few moments, It was 
conjectured that this loss or recovery of color 
might be intimately connected with phosphor- 
escent properties in the gem. 


....Many of the plants used in medicine are 
brought from the interior of countries not 
eedsily accessible to Europeans; and, hence, 
their true character is often unknown. The 
Jalap plant is one of these. It belongs to a 
class of plants of which our common sweet 
potatoand the convolvulus, or ‘morning glory,’s 
are good representatives, Nuttall first named 
it Hxogonium Julappa ; but it has been ever sinco 
called 7. purga, from its peculiar propertics, 
though the previous name is the correct one. 

Another plant was thought to yield the tras 
jalan at one time, and was called on that ac- 
count Convolyulus Jilaoos, This fal33 jalap 
produces a root very similar to aa overgrowa 
sweet potato. The real jalap has a root like a 
medium-sized turnip. According to the 
Revue Scientifi;ue, a plant bas flowered recently 
in France for tie frst time since it has been 
under culture. 


eveeThe December number of tho American 
Journal of Science contains a paper by H, A, 
Rowland, C. E., instructor in the -Rengselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, which deserves mention, 
not so much because its results (determinations 
cf the so-called ‘magnetic permeability’? of 
different specime:s of iron and nickel) are of 
gencral interest as because it shows that we 
have growing up among us a class of 
young experimenters who are thoroughly 
“up” in the most advanced methods and 
results of modern investigation, America 
seience has much to hope from thet 








“not bear out Lenormant's 
“should be glad of better copies of the seals, 
“wach as we understand are scon to: be sent to 
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Biblical Research. 


Tne “Second Statement” of the American 
Palestine Exploration Society has been in our 
bands for two or three weeks and should have 
been previously noticed. 1t includes Prof. J. 
A. Paine’s account of: the discovery of an 
ancient Greek. inseription near Beirut, on a 
road running by the Nahr-el-Kelb, the old 
Lycos River. The now famous Hamath in- 
scriptions are exactly copied for the first time 
and ‘described and analyzed by Wm. Hayes 
Ward, D.D. Ie is unable to translate the in- 
scriptions, but only determines the characters 
emplcyed, the direction of the writing, and 
the recurrent hieroglyphic groups. These 
inscriptions are of great antiquity and 
open au entirely new chapter in the history of 
writing. They are a hieroglyphic entirely dis- 
tinct from any hitherto known. Since Dr. 
Ward’s paper was written there has appeared 
in England a discuesion of these stones from 
the pen of a most competent French scholar, 
Fr. Lenormant, who has beeu examining in the 
British Museum eight seals in a character 
similar to this of Hamath. Two of these 
seals had been figured already by Layard in his 
folio ‘“* Monuments of Nineveb,’’ and are copied 
in the plates given by Dr. Ward. But Lenor- 
mant sees in these seals closcr approx- 
imations to the Hamath signs than did 
Layard, and is satiefied that they are in 
the same cheracter. But we know the 
date of these seals to have been collected 
by King Sargon of Assyria (721—704 B. C.) or 
by his son Sennacherib (701—681 B. C.). This 
brings down the use of the Hamath characters 
to a later period than had been supposed. 
Lenormant attempts to ideotify characters on 
these seals with characters on the Hamath 
stones, which are probably the names of Ha- 
math kings. The two kings of Iamath of this 
date thus far known are Hlu-bid and Inf-ilu. 
One element du is common to both names, 
and Lenormant supposes one character common 
to the two hypothetical royal names to be this 
de, which would give the value of ini and bid 
to. two other characters. His reasoning would 
be good if we were only sure that the charac- 
ters are correctly copied by him. But the 

here given of the Hamath inscription do 
reading, and we 








this country. We tear that the problem of 
reading these curious inscriptions is not very 
near solution. The beginning is given in 
this same statement of the itincracy of the 
party exploring in Eastern Palestine and will 
call for further attentior. We notice in the 
brief account given of the Di Cesnola collection 
of Cypriote antiquities a word given to one 
terra cotta votive offering... It represents the 
duties of theamidwife, and the account in Exo- 
dus i, 16, re‘erring- to the sition of the wo- 
man in labor on the “stool,” is excellently il- 
lustrated, 


..--We learn from the Levant Herald that a 
German expedition for the exploration of the 
Libyan Desert was expected to start from 
Europe about the end of November, and from 
Egypt carly in December, from which it was 
thought the first reports might be looked for 
about Christmas time. The leader of the ex- 
pedition is Dr. Gerhard Rohlfs. Dr. Sittel, pro- 
fessor at the University of Munich, accom 
panies the experieneed traveler as geologist; 
Dr. Jordan, of Carlsrube, as geodetist ; Dr. Carl 
Ascherson, as botanist and Herr Remelé, as 
photographer. The funds for the expedition are 
furnished by the Khedive, and are expected, 


- from thetknown generosity of the Viceroy, to be 


liberal. The destination of the party will be Ka- 
fra, in the center of the Desert, about the end of 
January. Its members have modified their 
original plan, and will not separate into two 
parties ; but will remain togetier, forthe par. 
ose of exploring the Bebar Bela Ma after they 
Sate completed their researches at Kifra, 
‘they are well prepared for the long ov°rlang 
ourney through a region destitute of Water, 
hey take with them five hundred iron cag 
capable of holding one hundred weight cf 
water cach. With the limited sources of water 


. they may expect to meet with here and there, 


the supply may be relied on to last them 
throughout the journey. 


..- Santa Sophia of Constantinople, after 
the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem the 
oldest Christian temple in existence, dating 
over thirtecn centuries back, has been so pro- 
tected by buttresses made necessary by earih- 
quake shocks and so closely built upon by 
modern dwellings on certain sides, as to be com- 
pletely deprived of its original exterior: archi- 


tectural beauty, Lately, bowever, the neigh- 


dorhood of the great ue. has been cleared 
of obstructions, particularly on the west side, 
where the area thus obtained is to be surround- 
ed by a wall, surmounted by an iron railing. 
Not long since, while workmen were engaged 
‘in digging near the southwest corner of this 
‘space, to lay the foundations of the wall, an 
archeologist from. abroad, visiting the place, 
noticed an ancient stone of unusual value there, 
bearing an important yee yoy anil he at once 
procecded to make a sketch of it. .Whereu 

one of the Kura laborers offered to eellit to him 
for es of Turkish liras, about nine dollars ; 
and, as his offer was not accepted, the rude.Van- 
dal shattered the relic to pieces by a blow of his 
hammer. Fortunately a copy of the inscription 
remains {n the ion of an English rest- 
dent, wlio oy falls chiefly on Moslem 
thoritics, pertained 


r} a loss 
r the record 
Hep prewtly reverence fe a nome 
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: Blissions, 
Ir't @ fact often commented upon by 
missionary speakers, as well as those who labor 


for the Seamen's Friend Society, that * Jack 
ashore’’ is not a good specimen of the Chris- 


tianity or the civilization of the countries | 


whence the missionaries have come. Indeed, 
the best inclined of the natives often find Jack 
their greatcs: stumbling-blocz in the way out 
of heathen darkness into the Christian’s light. 
Itis mote than rhetoric to say that one vicious 
or drunken sailor can upset not only the pine- 
apple and orange stands of the heathen, but 
with.the same kick of his foot the work of 
many months of missionary labor, Whatever 
is done, then, to keep Jaea sober and to help 
him to act like a man and a Christian is genuine 
missionary work and deserves. to be helped 
aud recorded as such, to say nothing of the 
benefit done to a class of men who do not re- 
ceive any too much attention. Good work 
donc for the sailors is on both **home” and 
** foreign’ field. It gives us great pleasure to 
publish tbe fact that ¢:e Christiun sailors of the 
Britich and American Asiatic squadrons, cruis- 
fog in the seas of China and Japan, bave, with 
the aid of the Christian landsmen and landswo- 
men of Shanzhae, in China, and Yokohama, in 
Japan, secured permanent buildings for the use 
of sailors when on shore. These rooms have been 
neatly furnished, supplied with temperance 
drinks and eatables, books, newspapers, games, 
ete. Every rational means is being tried to 
compete with the dramsbops and low houses, to 
win men from temptation, as well as to afforda 
rendezvous for Christian and temperate sailors, 
Temperance eocieties bave lately been started in 
doth Shanghae and Yokahama, which are now 
in a very flourishing condition. At the prayer- 
meetings on Sunday and Wednesday nights, at 
both these ports, a large proportion of the com- 


pany are sailors, and it is not too much to hope + 


that, with God's blessing, the heathen Japanese 
may rescind the orders frequently issued when 
exhibitions in Kioto and other places were about 
to open, which are couched in words to this 
effect: ‘‘ All classes of foreigners are invited to 


-attend, except sailors; as experience has taught 


the Japanese authorities that this class of men 
are not to be trusted to wander freely among 
the Japanese people.’? One of the most prom- 
ising prognostications of permanent success in 
this movement is that it originated with the 
sailors themselves. 


-..-From the last report of the Board of 
Missions of the Reformed (Dutch) Church we 
take the following summary of their work in 
China, India, asd Japan. In China they have 
9 stations and outstations, 4 missionaries, 3 as- 
sistant missionaries, 5 native ministers, 17 help- 
ers and teachers, 7 churches, 523 members, 8 
schools with 127 pupils. During 1872 were 50 
added to their church bership. In India 
they have 62 stations ani outstations, 7 mission- 
arles, 9 assistants, 2 native mibisters, 110 help- 
ers and teachers, 42 schools with 721 pupils, 17 
churches, 788 members, an addition of 66 during 
the year. In Japan they have 4 stations, 12 
missionaries, 8 assistants, 2 catechists, 4 schools 
with 100 pupils, one church of 32 members, an 
increase of 26 for last year. The income of the 
Board for the year was $33,943.61, and it is a 
matter of congratulation that their debt has 
been removed. The appropriations for the 
present year are $59,000. This is leas than the 
missionaries themselves ask for and much less 
than the increasing necessities of the work de- 


mand. May we suggest that this quotation 
frou: the report be posted In some consp‘cuous 
place at the corner of 48th street and Fifth ave- 
nue: “The work is still restricted by the 
want of money’? 


...-A letter from Rev. Henry Easson, of La- 
takia, in regard to the imprisoned teachers of 
the American Mission, alluded to in’ thesé col- 
ums recently, states that their release is expect- 
ed soon. A new military pacha for Syria had 





just arrived from Constantinople. Mr, Hay, 


our consul general, had an interview with him 
at once, and obtained a promise for their. re- 
lease. The news received through the British 
consulate is to the same effect, Letters from 
the teachers themselves give an account of their 
examination by the government. at Damescus. 
They were well provided for by the English and 
American consulates and were in good spirits. 
But, as the date of his letter is two weeks pre 
vious to the reported disturbances at Damascus, 
anxiety is still felt for their fate. 


«eeeThe Jesuit missionaries in Madagascar 
are making rapid progress in their work. Ac- 
cording to statistics given in one of their pub- 
lications, they have now 74 places of worship 
in the central province, and 44 priests, sisters 
of merey, and. teachers in Antananarivo and 
vicinity. Their work already extendas to nearly 
every important village. 


----Great prosperity has attended the work 


of the London Missionary Society at Nundial, in 


¢ Kurnool district of South India, during the 
year. The number of persons now con- 


% 
nected with the mission is 1,50, an addition of 
841 during the year. 712 of these are baptized, 
‘878 under tion to baptism, 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 18TH. 
THE CALL OF MOSES.—EXOD. III, 1-10. 


It was while “Moses -kept the flock of 
Jethro” and as “he led.the flock to the back 
side of the desert,’’ to find pasturage for it, that 
“the angel of the Lord appeared unto him,” to 
call him to a special serviec in behalf of God’s 
people,. Tending sheep was the proper bust- 
ness of Moses just then. It was in that busi- 
ness that God visited him. In no place are we 
wore likely to receive tokens of God's favor 
and guidance than at our posts of dally Guty. 
Abraham at his tent door in the plains of 
Mamre asked three passing strangers to cinc 
with him, Hetbereby “ entertained ang: I+ un- 
awares.” Jacob made his bed on the ground 
at Bethel, as he journeyed in the line of filial 
obedience, The Lord was iu that place, as he 
found before morning; and a ladder from 
Heaven touched Jucob’s very pillow. David 
stopped to look after the sheep at Bethlehem, 
while his brothers went to sce if a crown was 
coming to them. It was then that David was 
sent for to be anointed as king. Had Moscs 
leit his sheep at Lloreb, that he might seek God 
at Mamre, at Bethel, or at Bethlehem, he would 
not have received the divine message wuich 
came to him from the burning bush in “the 
bacg side of the desert.’? Let no man shirk 
duty or quit the place where he belongs, in the 
hope of thereby finding God. In the factory, 
the coal mine, the turnip field, the counting 
room, the workshop, as well as at the prayer- 
meeting, the Sunday-school, the preaching 
service—just where we ought to be for the 
passing hour—we may look for richest bless- 
ings and closest communion with God. 

* When the Lord saw that be turned aside to 
see,’’ it was then that God called unto Mosca 
out of the midst of the bush and summoned 
him toa special ministry. Had Moses passed 
the burning bush unheeded, he might have 
tended sheep in the desert to the day of his 
death. God loves to speak to open ears. He 
called to the child Samuel three times before 
an answer came. When the lad said, “Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth,” a new message 
was communicated to him. God loves to teach 
the willing mind. Not until Saul of Tarsus 
asked, ‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’ 
did God instruct the new convert as to his per- 
sonal duty. God loves to give power to- those 
who are ready to use it. It was when the man 
“stretched it out,” at the command of Jesus, 
that the withered hand “was restored whole 
astheother.” There are flaming signs of God’s 
presence given to all of us, When we turn 
aside to see what they mean, we shall hear the 
Divine Voice calling us by name. “ Draw nigh 
to God and he will draw nigh to you.”” ‘Ii ye 
seek him, he will be found of you.” There are 
messages in every Bible lesson personal 
to each one of us. If you would know 
what is meant for you, ‘Ask, and it shall 
be given you; seek, and ye shall find, 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.”? 
The man who does not want to know how God 
leads and supplies those who trust him never 
will know it. James Mill told bis son it was 
unwise to inquire after God. Jobn Stuart Mill 
never “‘ turned aside” to seek God, and he died 
without finding him. He who Is willing to look 
into the matter and to test God’s faithfulness 
will speedily have the knowledge he craves. 
“Then shall we know, if we follow on to know 
the Lord.’’ ‘Ihe next best thing to having a 
blessing is to want it. ‘* Blessed are they which 
do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled.” 

God's command to Moses at Horeb was : “Put 
off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground.” It is 
our duty always to loox well to our standing 
ground. ‘Ponder the path of thy feet,” says 
Solomon, ‘and Jet all thy ways be established.” 
David describes two widely different standing 
places—"‘the miry clay” where he formerly 
stood, and the “rock” on which God finally set 
his feet. Which standing place is ours? If we 
are on the rock Christ Jesus, we are on holy 
ground. Only holy ground is cafe ground. 
If we do not feel that God could say to us, 
“The place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground,” we had better change our ground 
quickly. Ie is in constant danger whose fret 
are not safe. ‘Can one go upon hot coals and 
his feet not be burnt ?”? Our ground is holy and 
our way is safe if we can declare to God, as did 
David: ‘“* Thy word is a lamp unto my foet and 
a light unto my path.” 

EEE 

....The tone of Christmas services ond 
sermons inthis year’s holiday season fs an in- 
dication of the growing interest in childhood in 
the whole Christian world. From “Roman 
Catholica to Free Religionists, all give prom- 
inence to the story of the Ciild Jesus and tor 
the glorious possibilities of the children in. 


our midst. A “mission” for-children, to give: 
teligious 


instruction te-the little ones and to: 


‘ 


SS oe 






prepare them for the sacraments of the Church, 
was inaugurated at St, Stephen’s Roman Cath- 
olic charch on Christmas week. The semi- 
centennal celebration of St. Thomas’s Episcopal 
church was accomp:nied by a Sunday-s-hool 

festival. There were special church’ services 
for-ehildren in the Madison-avenue Reformed 

and the. Lexington-avenue Moravian churches. 

The Buptist, Congregational, Methodist, amd 

Presbyterian churches generally had Sunday- 

school festivities of one sort or another, Rev. 

Henry Powers, of the Unitarian Church of tho 
Messiab, ‘sought to show ia his sermon that 
the children of nowadays have quite as good a 
claim to be called holy and their births to bo 
deemed miraculous as had the Child Jesus of 
Bethlehem, Quite naturally, Rev. O. B. Froth- 
ingham was unwilling to stop at any such half 
way statement as this, and he devoted himself 
to an exbibit of the inferiority of Jesus to the 
modern reformer, young orold. As one of the 
preachers suggested, the time has come to men 
when “little child shalljead them.’? In tho 
sermons of this scason a fresh illustration is 
furnished of the wide difference between 
chiidlixeuvess and childishness. 


.-.-Few local Sunday-school associations are 
more.eflicient for practical service than that of 
Morris County, New Jersey, of which the 
eleventh annual report is recently published. 
An excelent feature of this organization is the 
holding of ‘* Superintendents’ and Teachers’ 
Councils,”» to plan for’ and stimulate ac- 
tion in the direction of the imme- 
diate needs of the neighborhoods repre 
sented. These councils deal Jess with themes 
of general discussion than is the habit of con- 
ventions, and they even take a more practical 
turn than institutes. They seek to learn the 
immediate wants of the district in hand and 
then to meet them. As Sunday-schools in the 
more scattered communities of that county have 
been in the babit of closing for the winter, that 
matter has been looked to, as of importance ia 
these councils. If the schools are still open, 
they are urged nottoclose. If they are already 
closed, the effort is made to respen them, even 
in mid-winter. Asa result of the past yea:’s 
work in this line, it is said that “sixteen schools 
which bad closed for the winter bave been ree 
opened, in addition to the four reopened the 
winter before,’ as previously reported. A 
superintendent who found, difficulty in get- 
ting his school into the way of continaous 
sessions harnessed his team on a stormy 
Sunday, and went from house to house to pick 
up teachers and scholais who might otherwise 
beabsent, and brought them to the school 
Where men of this stamp were not to be found, 
good women were put iu charge of the schools, 
‘one school being still superintended by such 
an earnest Christian woman, who has brayed 
the exposures of this whole winter, and stood 
faithfully at her post, often teaching as well as 
superintending.”» With men and women of 
this sort available, the Morris County Sunday- 
school Association is likely to continue zealous 
in good works. 


eeeeThe closing Sundsy of the year was 
given to review exercises in the plan of the In- 
ternational Lessons. With this review were 
combined Christmas recitations of Scripture 
in many schools, More commonly also than 
hitherto the scholars were invited to make 
thankofferings to God, instead of mercly re- 
eelving presents from their teachers, These 
services were combined at the Sundayechool 
of the Fourteenth-street Presbyterianceburch 
in this city, and as a result ‘about $200 were 
contributed to the treasury of the Children’s 
Aid Society, Twelve homeless children are to 
be helped to homes in the West through this 
donation, and those who aided them are hap- 
pier in consequence than if they had eaten all 
the candy thcir money would have purchased. 


s...The International Lesson’ Committee is 
tomeetin Philadel pbia next month, to select 
lessons for 1875. It is understood that the les- 
sons for the first half of the year are to be 
from the Old Testament, commencing with 
the Book: of Joshua, aad for the last half in 
the gespel of John. The committce invite at 
all times suggestions from Sunday-school 
teachers and writers as to the number of lea- 
sons to. be taken from any one book of the 
Bible or the subject and length of particular 
lessons, Rev. Dr. John IL. Vincent, of New 
Yorx, is chairman, and Rey. Dr. Warren Ran- 
dolph, of Philadelphia, secretary of this com- 
tmhittee, 


«eseTho. January number of Zhe National 
Sunday-schoot Teacher looks weil. under its new 
management. There isa good variety of con- 
tributions. Mr, Ilazard’s editorial work is ad- 
mirably done. The lesson notes and plans. by 
B, F. Jacobs. will commend themselves to very 
many. Ilis.divisions are judicious and, helpful, 
his applications are practical, and bis. black- 
board outlines are sensible, 


ne It a on, Saturday, January 10th, that the 
Sunday-schools are to be specially remembered 





in the weeks of universal prayer. BS 





Calucation. 


Fzw persons probably are aware of -the 
extent of the educational facilities of one kind 
snd another which are accessible to the people 
of Washington. The prineipal of them are the 
Smithsonian Institution, Columbian Univers- 
ity, Howard University, Georgetown College, 
the Deaf-Mute College, the Patent Office, the 
Congressional Library, the Corcoran Art Gal- 
lery, the Botanical Garden, the Army and 
Navy Medical Museum, and the Naval Observa- 
tory. To these must be added the various 
libraries and the public schools. In respect to 
these last, while the city is not yet by any 
means all that it should be, especially 
in the lack of a high school, there is prob- 
ably no city in the Union that has made 
greater advances within the last few years 
One of the strongest practical points made by 
the advocates of a national university is that 
these various establishments constitute a group 
of educational agencies which might readily be 
60 combined as to form departments of a rcal 
university, 


.---One of the standing topics of, discussion 
among those interested in the theory of normal 
school organization is whether they should de- 
vote themselves wholly to theoretical and pro- 
fessional subjects or should teach these in con- 
nection with the actual study of the branches 

_ generally taught in schools. In the .course of 
tome comments on this subject the Illinois 
Schoolmaster makes these sensible observa- 
tions: 

“One thing is certain, normal schools must 
continue to teach the branches of school study 
till they are better taught elsewhere than they 
are now. Besides, it is clear to our mind that 
one can better show how to teach a study while 
teaching it than in any other way. If we want 
to show one how to teach arithmetic, we cando 
it best by teaching arithmetic. Some 
at Elmira almost pronounced normal schools a 
failure, because they are not purely and simply 
professional. Now the fact is that the normal 
school that does nothing but professional work 
scarcely exists in this country, or ever has ex- 
isted here; and yet normal schools have done 


a work that has given the very word ‘normal’ a 
cash value.” 


--The Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, which was opened on Sept. 17th, has 
had thirty students in attendance during the 
fall term. Latin, Greek, French, and German 
are taught, as well as the “ branches of learn- 
ing related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts,’’ for the promotion of which the ivstitu- 
tion (based on the congressional land grant of 
1862) was more especially established. ‘Tuition 
is free to two students for every member of the 
uouse of representatives from every assembly 
district of the state, who shall be selected by 
competitive examinations, conducted in the 
counties in which the applicant resides. To 
ali other students a uniform rate of $8 per 
term, or $24 per year, will be charged. No ad- 
ditional charges will be made, except for mate- 
rials consumed in the laboratories, The whole 
expense of a term of twelve weeks, including 
board, rent, books, etc., amounts to $75, 


....At the meeting of the London School 
Board on the 5th of November the returns 
presented for the quarter showed a total of 189 
schools, with accommodations for48,770 pupils, 
The number on the rolls was 52,124 and the 
average attendance during the quarter 33,839. 
147 children were sent away and kept away in 
consequence of the fees not being paid. The 
total amount of £2,702 17s. 5d. was received in 
fees. 


..The corporation of Yale College have de- 
cided to break ground in the spring for the new 
chapel and the Peabody Museum. The former 
will be located in the corner between Durfee 
and Farnam Halls, fronting the campus. It has 


also been decided to commemorate the gradvi | 


ates who died in the war by memorial windows 
in the new chapel. The old chapel will be re- 
modeled and turned into lecture and recitation 
roouns. 


...¢The collection of educational documents, 
in handsome binding, sent to Vienna by the 
State of Massachusetts—which comprise « 
complete set of the Reports of the Board of 
Education, in 23 volumes, and also a complete 
set of the School Reports of all the cities and 
towns in the state for 1872, in 11 volumes—has 
been formally presented to the library of the 
Austrian Ministry of Education. 


-»»Cornell University has 461 students, dis- 
tributed as follows: In the general course of 
science, 119; in literature, 30; in arts, 25; 
special students in agriculture, 7; in architect- 
ure, 21; special students in chemistry, 7; In 
civil engineering, 84; in mechanic arts, 32; in 
natural history, special students, 6; students 
in optional studies, 100. There are 10 resident 
graduates. 


«+-eThe total number of pupils enrolled in 
the public sehools of Tennessee is 178,076, of 
whom 24,825 aré colored. There are 580 col- 
ored schools now organized im the state, with 
642 colored teacher 


satire. Register 


SETTLEMENTS. . 
ABRAMS, A. C., Epis., ord., Dec. 14th, Elize- 
mae , 


ADAMS, F. W., E “ Chillicothe, Branswick 
and Caroliton, 

AYERS, NeExson, Epia., of Bryan, at Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 

bansows, W. M., Cong., Salt Lake City, 


Siiag’ Wr AM, Ba 
vet ch., Chicago, 

BIRCH, G. W. F., Presb., of Lexington, Ky., 
inst., Dec. 17th, 3d ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

BRADY, P, P., BR. C., ord., Dec. 20th, Pittsburgh, 


t., inst., Dec, 11th, Olt- 


BROWNE, R. A., D.D., U. P., inst., Dec. 16th, 
New Casile, ba. 

CASSIDY, P., R. C., ord., Dec. 20th, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

CARSON, R., Presb., stated supply, White 
Cloud and New Bloomfield (Fulton P.-O.), 
Mo. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Wiiu1am A., Cong., of Osh- 
kosk, Wis., at Oneida, Ill. 


CHAPIN, A. M., Presb,, ord.. and inst., Dec. 
17th, Salon, a 

CLEMENTS, Josepx, Cong., of Newark, ord. 
and inst., Dec. 23d, Westport, N. J. 

CLUTZ, J. Cc, Luth., inst., St. Paul’s, Balti- 
more, } Md. 

CUTLER, Carrot, D.D., Presb., of Western 
Reserve Coll., ord. as evangelist, Dec. 17th, 
at Salon, O 

DARNIELLE, E., Univ., Farmersville, Tex. 

DAVIS, 8. &., Uniy., of Canton Theo, Sem., 
ord., Dec. "Oth, No. Montpelier, Vt. 

DE SPELDER, J. A., Ref. (Dutch), ord. and 
inst., Dec. 24, Macon, Mich. 

DILLEY, Samvgt, Cong., of Galesburg, Ill., at 
Reno Center, Kan. 

EDWARDS, Ricwarp, LL.D., Cong., 


pres. of 
State Normal School, ord., Dec. 23d, at 
Norm: 


ENGLER JE Bapt., ord., Hastings, Minn. 

EVERTS, Ww. W., JR., Bapt., inst., Dec. 23d, In- 
diana-ave. cb., Chicago, Tl. 

FIFE, Mz., Presb., inst., Dee. 18th, Sterling, Il. 

FISHER, Cuanes G., Ref. (Ger.), of Blue Bell, 
Pa., at Winchester, Va. 

FURLONG, Farner, R. C., of New Haven, at 
Rockville, Conn. 

GREELY, Frank N., Cong., Bristol Hill cb., 
Oswego Co., N. ¥. 

GUSSMAR, W., Bapt., Essex, N. Y. 

GUTHRIE, T. C, D.D., U. P., of Ogle, at Tal- 
lycavy, Pa. 

HAIGH, Wirx11am M., Bapt., of Mendota, at 
Galesburg, DL 

HAMMOND, J. E., +s Epi. Eugene City, Or. 

HARRINGTON, H., Univ., of Mt. Morris, 
N. Y., at Belvidere iy 

HERTZOG, O. G., Disc., of Suspension Bridge, 
at Buffalo, N. 2 

Hoye. W. d., Dise., stated supply, Chicago, 


itd «gua €., Cong., Sutton and Fairmount, 


HUTCHINSON, S. M., Bapt% of Oshkosh, :at 
Owego, V Wis. 

HUSTON, Joun, Presb., of Tamaroa, at Staun- 
ton and Moro, Ill. 

JONES, J., Bapt., of Pana, at Springfield, Ill. 

KEMERER, D. M., Lutb., stated supply, Mo- 
siertown, Pa. 

LAWLER, Fatuer, R. C., Of Rockville, at 
Stamford, Conn. 

LEWIS, T. W., Epis., of Lewiston, Penn., at 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

LIFE, Gzrorce M., Presb., of Dubuque, at 
Evergreen, Ta. ‘ 

LINDAHL, 8, P. A., Luth., of ot Soca at 1st 
Swedish ch., Galesburg, Ill. 

Lor. A, L, Bapt., ord. and inst., Dea 
18th, F ranklin, 0. 

eet gs ey FRanor 

t Cbureh o 

San ‘tL 

MUNSON, M. A., Cong., Neponset, Mass. 

ORDWAY, Jargus, Cong., inst., Dec. 19th, Sa- 
lem, Conn. 


OVERSTREET, Samvuet M., Bapt., ord., Dec. 
* 14th, New Prospect, Va. 


PLANCK, D. A., Presb. (So.), inst., Dec. 14th, 
Port Gibson, Miss. 

ROGERS, Jonn L., Dise., Covington, Ky. 

SEE, W. G. E. Ref. (Dutch), inst., Dec, 18th, 
Plattekill, N. ¥ 

SEVERINGHAUS, J. D., Luth., inst., Dee. 
14th, Chieago, Ill. 

SIMPSON, A. B., Presb., of Hamilton, Ont., at 
Chestnut-st. Sug Lavi Ky. 


SKINNER, G. Epis., of Liwisind: p deg 
at Marine city’ Mich, 


SMITH, Arismpes, Epis., of Petersburg, Va., 
at Enfield, N.C. 


VEITZ, C. F., Cong., Centerville, Neb. 
byt 5 L. F., Cong., stated supply, Lowell, 
ch. 


ey of Greenpoint, 
the ‘Atonement, Chi- 


—— J., R..C., ord., Dec, 20th, Pittsburgh, 


WARD, J.,T., Bapt.,. ord., Dec. 14th, lexins- 
ton, Mich. 

WEBSTER, Samurt E., Presb., inst., Dee. 10th, 
Bellevue ch., Ga p, Pa. 


J. are 
Marlboro’, Mass. 


ELA, Joux, Presb., of Red Wing, at Fulton, 


CALLS. 


aS Dee Leeder > ga of Reeseville, Pa., to 


BARTELLE, 3 bg Sie of Sandisfield, to 
Ichertown, Mass. 


WEEKS Univ., ord., Dec. 18th,. 





bea, © £.; pO py: Gray, to Camden, Me. 


BRAY, Cong. ee 

Ta., % Pisce cb., "Kalamazoo, 

ne 

CLA t., of Gosport, Ind. 
Tay thane Sk yom -_ : 

CLARK, E. R., Bapt., of New Baltimore, to 
Vernon and Corunna, Mich. Accepts. 

PLOURE, D.L., Bapt., of Plainfield, to Streator, 


COOLEY, Wo. C., Epis., 8t. George’s, Carding- 
ton, W. Philadelphia, Pa. Accepts. 


os: F., Cong., of Glenwood, to Cahoka, 


FARRAND, G, A., Bapt., of Oberlin Coll., to 
Shiloh ch., Cleveland, O. Accepts. 

GRAHAM, E., Presb., of Alameda, to Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal. Accepts. 

GUNNING, J. Henry, 
ar, to Morristown, 

HANAFORD, Puss, Univ., of New Sievent, 
Ct., to Jersey City, N.J. Accepts. 

HICKS, W. H., Cong., Laclede and Lathrop, Mo, 

KING, G. O., Bapt., 9th st.-ch., Cincinnati, O. 

LEDYARD, Evwarp D., Peesba of Rondout, 
Nadas to Mount Auburn ch,, "Cincinnati, O. 

LEB, Cuanues F. | Univ,, Utica, N. Y. Accepts. 

MARSHALL, Hue A., Bapt., of Spurgeon’s 
Coll., Eng. 2 to Wayne- st, ch., Dayton, O. 
Accepts. 

MATTICE, H., Ref. (Dutch), Fort Lee, N. J. 
Accepts. 

MOORE, Asuer, Univ., of Springfield, Vt., to 
Cleveland, oO. 

NICKERSON, N, Ry Ref. (Datch), of Talon 
Theo. Sem., N. Y., to Rockville Center, L. 
I. Accepts. 

O’NEIL, R. M., Cong., Fairfield, Vt. Accepts. 

PHELPS, 8. D., D.D., Bapt., of New Haven, 
Conn., to Ist ch., ‘Detroit, Mich. 

PORTMAN, J. G., Bapt., of Benton Harbor, 
Mich., to Goshen, Ind. 

SAMB, J. J., Epis., of Summerville, to Man- 
chester, 8. C. "Accepts. 
TIFFANY, Francis, Unit., 

Mass,” 
WILLIAMS, Joun, Unit., of Bostov, Masa., to 
Nottingham, Eng. Accepts. 

WRIGHT, Joun, Epis., of Bay — Mich., to 
St. Matthew's, Boston, Mass. Accepts 
YUSEF, IpRAnIM, U. P., Cairo, Egypt. he 

cepts. 
ZEIGENFUSS, 8. A., Luth., of Sellersville, to 
Trappe, Pa, 


Marshalltown, 
Mich. 


oh of pron nceetnr| 


West Newton, 


REMOVALS. " 

BARLOW, F. N., Bapt., Alpena, Mich., resigns. 
Til health. 

BURR, Manovs, Presb., Freeport, L, I, re- 
signs, 

CLARK, J. W., Epis. 
signs, Leaves Feb. Tei 

COLLINS, A. M., Disc., Covington, Ky. 

DeWITT, B. T., Presb. Van Wert, O., resigns. 

DOUGLASS, F. A., Bapt., ‘Lebanon, 0O., re- 
signs. 

GIBB, A., Bapt., Ist ch., Rockford, IIL., re- 
signs. Leaves March ist, 

HAYDEN, M. P., Disc., Muir, “Mich. 

HUMPHREY, B. F., Bapt., Girard, Il., re- 
signs. 

JAQUES, P. -L., Epis., Middletown, N. J., re- 
signs. ~ 


facie, Mich., re- 


». KEIFFER, Mr., Epis., Ironton, O., resigns. 

KINSEY, Mz., Meth., Union-square ch., Balti- 
more, Ma., resigns. Til health. 

MARSHALL, James, Cong., Warren-st, ch., 
Brooklyn, L. I., resigns. 

MASON, SAMUEL 8, Bapt., Yanceyville, N. C. 

MOORS, J. F., Unit., of Greenfield, Mass., has 
Ou O: offered the presidency of Antioch 
{) 

NELSON, a. A., Meth. (African), Cleveland, O. 

RILEY, Taeovore M., Epis., St. a 
Philadelphia, Pa., resigns. 

SAMPLE, R. F., Presb., Westminster ch,, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., resigns, health. 

SWIFT, H. M., Presb., aia Mich., Te- 
signs. Leaves Mar. 


DEATHS. 
BRIGGS, Cuarzes, Unit., Bereey Highlands, 
Mass., Dec. 18th. Aged 
BURKE, Jonny, Epis., — pene U.S. A., 
New York, Dec. 24 
— ALExis, R. "7 "Cleveland, 0., Dec. 


FERNALD, Woopscry, New ch,, Boston, 
Mass., Dec. 10th, Aged 60. 


Mae. Fatuer, R. C., Norristown, Pa., Dec. 


ey ey J Sr Bishop, R. C., Green Bay, 
Wis., Dec. 20th 

MUNGER, E. " Bapt., Lakeland, Minn. Aged 48. 

PORTER. Davin H. D.D., Presb. (So.), Savan- 

a‘ nab, Ga., Dee. 2ist. 

gee J. K; Bapt., Millbrook, O., Nov. 28th. 
Aged 36. 

ROWLAND, James, Presb., Mansfield, O., 
Dec. 19th. Aged 81. 

ee T., R. C., Steubenville, O., Dec. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SUCRE, R. C., Bapt., isthe editor of The 
Rel , paper just started at 
8, Tex. 


MoALLISTER, A, A., Epis.. of Valejo, Cal,, 
has been appointed chaplain in the U. 8. 
Navy. 

SANDFORD, Onantes WALDEGRAVE, Epis., of 
Bisho psbourne, Boks has been appointed 
Bishop of Gibraltar. 

SHELLING, CHARugs, ‘Presb. » of Sacramento, 
Cal., has been elected "chaplain of the 
state assembly. 

SPACES, Joun F., D.D., Epis., conse- 

Dee, Sst, at Erie, Pa., missionary 
bishop of 60 


woe ic dy Bat sane 





Bebbles. 


A PRIVATE secretary of, a public man ‘was 
recently ordered to send a letter to an office~ 
seeker, offering hima position. It was couched 
in these words: ‘‘ You are marked down for a 
position in the custom-house, as your weill- 
known rapacity demands.” The scribe had 
written an r fora. 


.-A lady teacher in a: public school was: 
amazed, the other day, by seeing a perfect. 
foreat'of juvenile bands fly up in the air and: 
shake and gesticulate with violent agitation. 
**Whabdo you want?’’ queried the puzzled in- 
structor. Chorus: ‘! Yer hair ’s fallin’ off.” 


....A French musical journal complains that 
France has no national anthem in which all the 
Frenchmen can join. Whereat Punch renirks 
that once ona time the great Handel composed 
one which they can consistently adopt—namely, 
“The land brought forth frogs.” 


..As arich and pretentions shoddyite was 
‘looking at some paintings which he proposed 
‘to buy, the dealer pointed to a, fine one, and 
said: “ That.isa dog after Landseer.” ‘*Is it, 
really?’ exclaimed the pretender, ‘ What is 
the dog after him for?” 


....A St. Louis critic says in reference to the 
approaching visit of a favorite musical artist : 
“She has returned, having won great triumphs 
in foreign lands, to glean fresh barrels here.” 
Perhaps he meant laurels. 


..A judge recently interrupted a very flow- 
ery young orator with:. ‘‘Hold on! hold on, 
my dear sir! Don’t go any higher. You aro 
already out of-the jurisdiction of this court.’* 


-..-"*I’d much prefer your every-day absence 
to your Christmas presents,’ said a sharp 
young lady to a disagreeable suitor, who was. 
trying to get a promise by making promises. 


....Genet on his trial swore that he did not. 
know enough about wood to distinguish white 
pine from black walnut. At all events, remarks 
a contemporary, he knew how to cut stick. 


...-Indignation will fill the breast of every © 
artist when we state that two men were arrest- 
ed in a lumber yard, the other day, because 
they were suspected of a design on wood. 


....A Chicago man wrote to Agassiz that he 
had an apple which he had preserved for fifty. 
three years, and when Agassiz wrote for it the 
joker said it was the apple of his eye. 


...«* There!’ said Jones, as he wrathfully 
pushed away the pie which “his Jandlady had 


_ just served him, “that stuff isn’t fit for a pig to 


eat, and I ain’t going to eat it.’’ 


...-A fashionable young lady dropped one of 
her false eyebrows in a cbarch-pew, and badly 
frightened a young man next to her, who 
thought it was his moustache. 


...‘*Boy, what’s become of the hole I saw 
in your pants the other day?” Young Amer- 
ica, carefully examining his unmentionables : 
“Tt’s worn out, sir.” 


..oe* Yes, sir, when a man in Louisiana finds 
a stranger in his hog-pen he has a right toshoot 
that stranger down,” is the decision of a 
Louisiana judge. 


..A Western paper under the heading of 
“Sporting News” copies the announcement 
that “the Colts of Hartford are running on 
full time.” 


..Nauticus inquires “ if a sea captain in 
cold weather and running short of fuel would 
be justified in burning the ship’s log?” He 
wood. 


...-A young lady lately went to a photo- 
graphic artist and wished him to take her 
picture with an expression as if composing a 
poem. 


...-As an instance of the diversity of specific 
gravities, itis stated that a pound of ostrich 
feathers is equivalent to fifty pounds sterling. 


«eeeA California jury ona suicide case late. 
ly returned the following verdict: ‘‘ We, the 
jury, find that the deceased was a fool.” 

_ aeee‘*One thing,’”’ said an old toper, ‘ wae 
never seen coming through the rye, and that’s 
the kind of whisky one gets nowadays.’’ 

..eeIf the warfare of the papers be, waged 
with very small jokes, it must be remembered 
that they’re their only wee-puns. — 

..Our Printer says that David would stand 
a poor chance with his sling in this neighbor- 
hood—Pebbles are so scarce. 

.. +» Vassar Instructress: ‘* Miss A. give anex- 
ample of: a doubtful affirmative.’’ Miss A. (in- 
nocently): ‘* Ask papa.” 

..s+Ministers of the interior: The cook and 
the doctor. 


.. Overseers of the poor: Those who over: 





look them, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered. by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests.of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


—_—_ 


HOWELLS'S POEMS.* 


THE many readers who find in Mr. 
Howells’s charming prose one of the most 
refined literary pleasures of the day -will 
open his volume of Poems with a good deal 
of curiosity as well as a good. deal: of confi- 
dence. The author’s habit of finished 
workmanship is in itself an assurance of 
delicate entertainment; but those who have 
relished as we have the lurking poetical in- 
tuitions of ‘Italian Journeys” and ‘‘ Sub- 
urban Sketches” will ask themselves what a 
fanoy which finds so happy an utterance in 
natural, flexible prose has left itself to say in 
verse. As it turns out, Mr. Howells’s verse 
is‘as natural and unforced as his prose; and 
we are left wondering what law it is ‘that 
governs his occasional préference of ore 
vehicle of expression to the other, until at 
last we forget our wonderment in envy of 
this double skill. Double it is, this delicate 
skill, and yei characteristically single, too; 
for, whatever he writes, style somehow 
comes uppermost under Mr. Howells’s hand, 
and what is poetry when it charms us most 
but style? We have taken much of our 
pleasure over these light lyrics and grave 
hexameters in recognizing and greeting 
again the manner and the sentiment which 
our author's sketches and: tales have made 
familiar to us. His inspiration’ throughout 
seeins very much ‘akin to itself; the only 
visible rule we détect in the matter being 
that, when a prompting of his fancy is just 
a e too idle, too insubstantial, too un- 
apologéetically picturesque, as it were, for 
even \the- minute ingenuities of - his own 
prose \manner, the. trick.of, .the versifier 
steps in and lends the charming folly. its 
saving, mnsic. In prose, indeed, the reader 
knows the author of “A Chance Acquaint- 
ance” to be much of .a humorist—there are 
few writers now: im-whose:pages there is 
more of a certaii vsort of ‘critical, ‘appre- 
eiative exhilaration;;and to his humor he 
has given, happily, we think, little. play in 
his verse. Versified jokes, except in rare 
cases, spoil, to our taste, good thiigs,: But 
for the rest, prose and- poetry with Mr. 
Howells strike very much the ‘same chords 
and utter the same feclings. These feelings 
in the volume before us are chiefly of a mel- 
ancholy strain; pathetic pieces we should 
call most of the poems. It is for the most 
part a very fine-drawn melancholy. We 
should, perhaps, find it hard to determine, 
at times, the whence, the whither, the 
wherefore of the author’s melodious sighs. 

But this light irresponsibility of sadness 
is, we confess, the great charm of his verse. 
Poetry was made to talk about’ vague 
troubles and idle hopes, to express the 
thinnest caprices of thought, and when sens- 
itive people meddle with it it. is certain to 
be charged with the more or less morbid 
overfldw of sadness. There is almost noth- 
ing of this sort that the poetic form, in its 
happiest moods, may not justify and make 
sweet. We must hasten to add, however, 
that Mr. Howells has laid no such very 
heavy burden upon it. His melancholy is 
the melancholy of reflection, not of passion; 
and his bitterness has an indefinable air, 
which becomes it vastly, of being turned to 
mild good humor by the glimpses it enjoys 
of its graceful poetized image. One always 
feels free to doubt of the absolute dispond- 
ency of a genuine artist. Before his sorrow 
is nine days old he is half in love with its 
Picturesqueness; everything in his experi- 
ence, dark or bright,is‘@ passable “subject.” 
The artistic element in Mr. Howélls’s talent 
is inveterate; with him, as with many of our 
modern singers, it is often a question for 
the reader whether the pain of feeling is 
not outbalanced by the relish of exquisite 
form. They have not been simple.-people 
asa general thing, the best of-our recent 
poets; and this is one of their many com- 
plexities. They are the product of many 
influences; of their own restless fancy and 
sensitive tempers, to begin with; of the 
changing experience of. life; of the culture 
that is in the air, of the other poets whom 
they love and emulate; of their New World 
“Spams. By WratamM D. HOWELLS,” Boston: 
James R, Osgood & Co. 1878, 
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consciousness | en they are Americans) 
and “their Old nef sympathies ; of their 
literary associations, as well as their moral 
disposition. Half. our pleasure, for. in- 
stance, in Mr. Longfellow’s poetry is in its 
barkish flavor, its vague literary echoes. 
} Soin its own measure Mr, Howells’s verse 
is a tissue of light. reflections from, an ex- 
perience closely interfused.. with native 
impulse. Discriminating readers, we think, 
will enjoy tracing out these reflections and 
lingering over*them. They speak of the 
author’s early youth havidg ‘been passed in 
undisturbed intimacy with a peculiarly 
characteristic phase of American scenery ; 
and then of this youthful quietude having 
expanded into the experience, full of min- 
gied relief and regret, of an intensely Euro- 
pean way of life. Ohio and Italy commingle 
their suggestions in Mr.‘Howells’s pages in 
a harmony altogether original. We imagine, 
further, that the author has read a great 
many German lyrics,.and has during a 
season cherished the belief that Heine’s 
‘* Lieder” were the most delightful things in 
the world. 

We infer that, as a deposit, as it were, from 
this and other impressions, he has retained a 
zealous affection for light literature, and has 
come to believe no time wasted which is 
spent in exploring the secrets of literary 
form. To conclude our running analysis, 
we fancy him:writing fewer verses than 
formerly, but turning over his old ones with 
a good deal of tender sympathy, feeling how 
many impressions once vivid and convic- 
tions once intense, how many felicities of 
phrase, how many notes happily struck, 
how much true poetic inspiration is stored 
away in them; and saying to himself that, 
sifted, revised, retouched, they may be read 
with something of the pleasure with which 
they were-written. 

He has certainly been right—right to col- 
lect his verses and right to have sifted them, 
for, thanks to the latter circumstance, the 
volume gives us a peculiarly agreeable sense 
of evenness Of merit. There are no half 
successes to remind us harshly of the inevita. 
ble element of effort contained in all charm- 
ing skill. Three of the poems are narratives 
‘In hexameter—a measure for which Mr. 
‘Howells has an evident relish: Half our 
pleasure in English hexameter has always 
seemed to us'to be the pleasure of seeing 
them done with proper smoothness at all; 
and this pleasure is naturally greater with 
the poet than with his readers. But there 
have been too many fine English hexameters 
written to have solid ground for skepticism, 
and Mr. Howells’s may rank with the best, 
None have been more truly picturesque or 
found a poet apter for their needful in- 
genuities. Both in poetry.and prose the 
chance to be verbally ingenious has a 
marked attraction for our author, and we 
may safely say that the occasion never out- 
wits him. 

“Thattime of year, you know, when the summer, be- 
ginning to sadden, 

Full-mooned and silver-hearted, glides from the 

heart of September, 

Mourned by disconsolate crickets and iterant 

grasshoppers, crying 

All the still nights long from the ripened abundance 

of gardens; 

Then ere the boughs of =a are mantiled with ear- 

liest autumn, 

But the wind of autumn prenthes from the orchards 

at nightfall, 

Fullof winy perfume and mystical yearning and 

languor; 

And inthe noonday woods you hear the foraging 

squirrels, 

And the long, crashing ‘fall of the half-eaten nut 

from the tree-top; 

When the robins‘’are mute and the yellow-birds, 

haunting the thistles, 

Cheep and twitter and flit through the dusty lanes 

and the loppings, 

When the pheasant hums from your stealthy foot 

in the cornfield ; 

And the wild pigeons feed, few and shy, in the 

scokeberry bushes; 

When the weary land lies hushed, like a seer in a 

vision, 

And your life seems but the dream of a dream that 

you cannot remember— 

Broken, bewildering, vague, an echo that answers to 

nothing! 

That time of year, you know.” 

These few lines from ‘* Clement” are an 
excellent specimen both.of the .author’s 
graceful management of a meter which 
easily becomes awkward and.of that touch- 
ing suggestiveness of image» and epithet 
which we find especially characteristic ‘of 
him. The diction here seenis to us really 
exquisite. If the essence of poetry is to 
make our muse @ trifle downhearted, our 
quotation is richly charged with it. 
‘*Clement”’ is the most finished of the 





longer pieces and the fullest of this charm 





of minute detail. “‘The Faithful of the 
Gonzaga” is a very pretty version in ballad 
measure of a picturesque.Mantuan legend; 
and ‘‘Bo-Peep; A Pastoral” is a. pastiche, 
a trifle too-elaborate perhaps for the theme, 
of the fairy tale or Spenserian style of poem. 
It is the only piece in the volume that is not 
serious ; but in its jocose picturesqueness it 
is fall of lovely, half-serious lines. The 
author has been vigorously in earnest, on 
the other hand, in the painful tale of 
“Avery,” one of the dismal legends of 
Niagara. This is an excellent piece of 
rapidly moving poetic narrative. It might 
aptly replace certain threadbare favorites 
in the repertory of public ‘‘ readers.” The 
things, however, which have given us 
most pleasure are the shorter and slighter 
poems—poems about nothing, as we may 
almost call some of them; slender effusions 
of verse, on themes to which you can 
hardly give names, and which you would 
scarcely think phraseable in song unless the 
singer prunes it. The smallest pretexts 
have sufficed for these things, and half their 
substance is in the way they are said. Some 
vague regret, felt or fancied; some idle, 
youthful hope or longing; a hint, a conjec- 
ture, a reminiscence, a nameless pulsation of 
youth; the bitter-sweet sense of a past and 
a future—these are the authors poetic 
promptings—half emotion, halfimagination, 
and, in their own peculiarly delicate way, 
all style. They are the expression of a sens- 
itive mind; but of a mind happy beyond 
the fortune of many of the numerous spirits 
who take things hard in having this exquisite 
esthetic compensation. The moral melan- 
choly at the source of the little poem of 
‘* Lost Beliefs” is transitory, but the charm of 
the poem is permanent. We leave the reader 
to judge: 
"One after one they left us; 

The sweet birds out of our breasts 


Went fiying away in the morning: 
Will they come again to their nests? 


“ Will they come again at nightfall, 
With God’s breath in their song? 
Noon 4s fierce with heats of summer 
And summer days are long! 
“O my life, with thy upward liftings, 
Thy downward-striking roots, | 
Ripening out of thy tender blossoms 
But hard and bitter fruits ! 


“ In thy boughs there is no shelter 
For the birds to seek again. 
The desolate nest is broken 
And torn with wind and rain!” 

This seems to us altogether a little mas- 
terpiece, and we can offer the reader no 
kindlier wish than for a frequent occur- 
rence of those quiet moods—not melan- 
choly, but tolerant of melancholy, in which 
he may best enjoy it—one of the moods, par 
ercellence, in which Mr. Longfellow, in those 
charming verses which every one knows, 
expresses a preference for the small suggest- 
ive singers over the grandly oppressive ones. 
It has a dozen companions—“ The First 
Cricket,” ‘‘ Bubbles,” ‘‘ The Mulberries”— 
in which a moral shadow resolves itself into 
a lovely poetic fantasy. We intend no 
illiberal praise when we say that the fifth 
stanza of the ‘‘Elegy” on the author's 
brother seems to us the very perfection of 
good taste. It reverberates with all possible 
tenderness ia the reader’s conscience, and yet 
inits happy modulation it troubles him with 
no uneasy effort to reach beyond itself. 
The reminiscences of Heine which we have 
alluded to the reader will recognize for him- 
self; they are charming turns of verse and 
very venial cynicism. We have no space for 
further specifications ; we can only recom- 
mend our author’s volume to all lovers of 
delicate literary pleasures. To literature, 
with its modest pretensions, it emphatically 
belongs. It hasno weak places. It is all 
really classic work. The reader, as he goes, 
will count over its fine intuitions and agree 
with us that Mr. Howells is a master of the 
waning art of saying delicate things ih a way 
that does them justice. 

Henry James, JR. 
————— 


MORRIS'S “LOVE IS ENOUGH.”* 


Tr is now a late day, perhaps, to take up 
for discussion a book upon which the ‘suns 
of one summer and autumn, at least, have 
shone and around which the snows of 
winter are beginning to drift; and yet 
during the Christmas holidays we fancy 
many a seeker of gift-books stopped to 


* LOVE IS ENOUGH; OR, THE FREEING OF PHAR- 
AMOND. A Morality. By WILLIAM MorRIs, autho. 
of The Earthly Paradigd?’ etc, Boston; Robert 
Brothers. 1873, 





look at the latest work of the great English 
tale-teller, the author of the ‘Earthly 
Paradise.” The quaint devices on the taste- 
ful cover catch the eye, and the title is 
taking—Love ts Hnough. The words are old 
and have borne many meanings. Jesus 
used them to express the whole duty which 
God requires of man. The beloved disciple, 
too old to say more, used to repeat them 
with outstretched hands of blessing. It is 
said that the sunshine and the rain of the 
Father of All taught the same lesson in India 
and China to Buddha and Confucius. Love 
to God and love to man—he who is filled 
with it has enough. The great hearts of all 
the ages have delighted to repeat it as their 
highest word. Sage and serious souls ever 
rejoice greatly in those moments when they 
feel the whole current of their being setting 
to the great ocean. But Mr. Morris sings no 
such themes as this. 

There is a simpler love—that of husband 
and wife—which Homer sings as the master 
passion of wise Ulysses. They offered him 
all the gifts of the gods to stay in the land 
of Circe; but he chose to go home to the 
old woman—pretulit suam vetulam immortal- 
itati. And this kind of love, in which the 
associations of years commingle the life of 
some Baucis and Philemon, till the twain 
become one and love is enough, is an old 
theme and a high one. 

And there is the love that gives lyric in- 
spiration most freely—the passionate long” 
ing of young and virgin hearts when an 
image of radiant beauty is enameled in fire 
in the heart and eye of the lover and fills 
the whole hemisphere. 

Neither of these is the love of Pharamond. 
His love isadream. After a day of battle 
and victory, he falls asleep in the dawn, oa 
the field of slaughter, and sees in vision a 
figure which is thenceforth his destiny. A 
divine melancholy possesses him. He can- 
not do his kingly duties. He drops his 
spear in the press of knights; he drops the 
helm in his yessel’s need; he droops from 
his seat in the hall of judgment. Unhappy, 
unkingly, he leaves his duties and his glory 
and his people, and with blind wanderings 
_gropes over the world for the original of 
his dream. He finds her, at last, far off in 
a happy valley; and finds that he has enough, 
though he lack all else. 

The story is not told in the simple style of 
the “ Earthly Paradise.” It is in the form 
of a morality set before an emperor and 
empress newly wedded. The events are 
brought out by dialogue and monologue. 
Love is personified and made a leading char- 
acter and chorus. The central picture of 
the love dream of Pharamond is framed in 
the courtly loves of the real emperor and 
empress, and wreathed around with the 
rustic loves of Giles and Joan, who have 
come up from their cottage to the high 
time. 

There is a great variety in the meters 
suited to the variety of characters. The 
rustics babble in rhymed octosyllabics. The 
emperor and empress speak in the heroic 
iambics of Chaucer, which the author of the 
‘* Earthly Paradise” knows how to sing so 
gracefully. The love dream of Pharamond 
is for the most part in a new measure, a free 
imitation of the alliterative verse of the Ice- 
landers and Anglo-Saxons. The rhythm 
here is without obvious law, except that 
there are four accents inaline. There is 
generally some alliteration; but it is unfixed 
in place or number of syllables, and very 
often there is none. It is by no means as 
flowing as Morris makes his other meters 
and it seems often to render his style unnat. 
ural and constrained. We select an extract 
describing a love vision at a banquet. The 
alliterating letters are in Italics : 


* As I sat there and changed not my soul sawa vision; 

All folk faded away, and my love that I long for 

Came with raiment a-rustling along the hall paye- 
ment, 

Drawing near to the high seat, with hands held out 
a little, 

Till her hallowed eyes drew me a space into Heaven, 

And her lips moved to whisper: ‘Come, love, for 
weary!’ 

Then she turned and went from me, and I heard hep... 
feet falling 

On the floor of the hall, e’en as though ft wero. . 


empty 
Of all folk but us twain In the hush of tha dawn... 
ing.” 


This rhythm certainly has a quaint cadence, 
well suited to take the fancy of students of. - 
the older English and the northern sages, . 
and, perhaps, to throw a glamor over. the» 
imagination of the general.reader,. ‘*It iss 
silly, sooth, and dallies with tlie innoceneg 











morbid as the story is, adream, and a mock- 
ery compared with the real love which is 
truly enough for the soul forever, or even 
with those homely affections which are 
shadows of the other and tents of a night 
for us, yet there is, after all, a.certain life 
and charm in it, such as genius knows how 
to give to airy nothing. 





»»eeThe new edition of ‘‘H. H.’s” Verses (Rob- 
erte Brothers) almost deserves to be considered 
as anew book, since it contains ninety-one more 
pages and forty-seven more poems than the 
edition published by Fields, Osgood & Co., in 
1870, while several of the additional poems are 
longer and more elaborate than any which ap- 
peared in the original issue. One of these, 
“Resurgam,”’ we are inclined to consider the 
best poem in the book, and the most remarka- 
bie addition yet made toliterature by its author. 
Its subject, as indicated by the title, is immor- 
tality ; butits treatment of so world-old a theme 
is in no wise imitative or trite. Some lines, as— 

“The fool asks: ‘With what flesh? in joy or pain? 

Helped or unhelped? and lonely, or again 
Surrounded by our earthly friends?’ 
I know not; and I glory that I do 
Not know; that for Eternity’s great ends 
God counted me as worthy of such trust 
That I need not be told” — 
are almost sublimein their eloquent truth, while 
such a passage as ’ 
“ Out to the earthward brink 
Of that great tideless sea 
Light from Christ’s garments streams. 
Cowards who fear to tread such beams - 

The angels can but pity when they sink— 
reaches the high-water mark of good poetry. 
Throughout the whole of this poem of ‘“Re- 
surgam’’ there is a conviction of immortality so 
calm and so high above doubt-and a terse elo- 
quence so well befitting the leading idea as to 
make it e true ornament of Christian literature. 
Bryant’s ‘*Thanatopsis’’ contains no hint of 
personal immortality, and, as far as-its religion 
goes, it is certainly inferior to this poem. “A 
Funeral March” is also deserving of high 
praise—its versification being somewhat 
smoother than that of ‘‘Resurgam,’’ which, 
with all its excellencies, contains such limping 
lines as 

* Low in the fields, saying: Lend 

But part trust,O Summer! Many graves,” etc. 
Besides these more ambitious poems, there are 
many in the purely subjective manner of those 
which chiefly made up the earlier book, and of 
whose excellence the author’s trained strength 
gave us assurance beforehand. One of the 
best of these is the sonnet called ‘‘ Glimpses,’’ 
in which it would be hard to finda flaw. The 
book, however, is not free from blemishes. The 
versification, as we have said, is not always 
perfect, while in.one poem, ‘A Thirteenth Cen- 
tury Parable,’’ it is so harsh and rugged as to 
give positive pain; and other pieces might 
profitably have had a more careful revision 
here and there. The mechanical part of the 
prettily printed and red-edged little volume is 
inferior to that of the edition of 1870. The title- 
page is inelegant, and its reverse untasteful , 
the one head-piece and two tail-pieces are mere 
disfigurements; and the stamping of the cover 
has not been improved. An unlucky misprint 
in the poem of “Lifted Over”—“of” for 
“ oft’?’—has also been retained. 


.--.Mr. Winslow Homer’s silhouette illustra. 
tions to Mr. Lowell’s The Courtin’ were promised 
fn the autumn of 1872; but their publication 
was postponed for some reason, and the volume 
appears among Messrs. James R. Osgood & 
Co.’s gift-books of the present season. Mr. 
Homer’s good battle pictures and cleverseaside 
scenes gave no prophecy of success in so widely 
different a fleld as that afforded by the black 
and white sharpness of silhouettes; but he has 
certainly not failed, although the American pub- 
lic has now become so familiar with Konewka’s 
pictures that his experiment was somewhat 
hazardous. His Zekle is a typical Yankee; and 
his Huldy can be found in many a New England 
kitchen, as well us the chair in which 
she sits and the bowl in which she 
pares her apples. There is a trivial viola- 
tion of the law of silhouette on the other- 
wise tasteful title-page; Huldy’s “teary 
lashes” in plate VI look wonderfully like a dis- 
mal fit of despondency; and Zekle’s feet in dif- 
ferent plates vary by some sizes in proportion 
to his hight. We would also remind Mr, 
Homer that New England back windows do 
not boast glass quite as large as that repre- 
sented in plate I. Another illustrated poem 
published by James R. Osgood & Co. is Saxe’s 
The Proud Miss Macbride, the illustrations being 
by Mr. Augustus Hoppin, than whom no other 
of our draughtsmen is better fitted to make 
society pictures. If Mr. Homer’s Huldy is 
still extant, Mr. Hoppin’s heroine can also be 
seen any day between Union and Madison 
Squares, andin her costume as drawn by the 
Observing artist 2 milliner would hardly, we 
fancy, findablemish. When we have said this 
we have sufficiently indicated Mr. Hoppin’s 
success, since he, like Mr, Saxe, certainly did 








of love like the old age.” Unreal, mystic, . 
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not desire to increase the number of ideal crea. 
tions already in existence. Miss Macbride’s 
suitors, as depicted by Mr. Hoppin, are not so 
handsome as she; and in their treatment he 
permits caricature to enter, as was perhaps per- 
missible. The motives which led to the inser- 
tion of the carelessly-drawn picture on page 87 
we do not know.- The mechanical features of 
these books are creditable, although the Uni- 
versity Press has erred, we think, in substitut- 
ing modern type for the old-style pattern which 
has made their previous gift-books—Lowell’s 
“Sir Launfal”’ and Whittier’s ‘‘Snow-Bound,’ 
for instance—so much handsomer than these. 


«...Mr, 8. R, Crocker’s translation of three 
sketches by Camille Flammarion, which he 
groups together under the title of Stories of In- 
Smity (Roberts Brothers), appears at a time 
when the fashionable fondness for pseudo- 
scientific trifling insures for it, we suppose, 
plenty of readers. And the first of the sketch- 
es—‘“‘ Lumen’’—is so bright and entertaining 
that most.will forgive the tameness of the 
other two—the “History of a Comet” and 
‘“‘In Infinity.” There is something about all 
three that suggests Poe, and leads to the in- 
quiry whether Poe’s mind was so essentially 
Gallic as to make his ‘‘ Tales of the Grotesque 
and Arabesque” very like a prototype of these 
later and feebler productions of a clever 
Frenchman; or whether Flammarion himself 
has profited by the popularity which Poe has 
lately enjoyed with the French public. Flam- 
marion’s ideas are occasionally spun out to an 
excessive fineness ; but now and then, as in the 
case of the account of Napoleon’s punishment, 
he really adds something to the world’s stock 
of purely imaginative ideas. The fact of the 
future state is too serious to be trifled with, 
nor should readers be encouraged to speak 
lightly of future rewards and punishments; 
but we are inclined to think it no bad sign 
when popular French authors, instead of 
servilely copying that German scepticism which 
affects to deny the soul’s personal immortality, 
consider it worth while to write novels about 
it like Flammarion or theorize of it after the 
manner of Figuier. 


...-Half Hours with the Poets, published by 
James Miller, is a collection of short love 
poems, made with good taste, well printed, 
illustrated with steel cuts, and bound in what 
we may term the center-table manner. It 
would be easy, of course, to point out omis. 
sions; but the sins of commission made by the 
editor are few and the book presents its own 
excuse for being. The engravings are not 
equally good, the remove between Mr. 8. V. 
Hunt’s admirable plate, facing page 306, and Mr. 
Hammatt Billings’s, opposite page 266, being 
very wide. Itis but just to say, however, that 
Mr. Billings’s work was probably done many 
years ago. Another handsome book of 
selections is Mrs. George Lowell Austin’s Little 
People of God, published by Shepard & Gill, 
which presents a number of child poems from 
various authors, with accompanying pictures, 
and has for its introduction a new poem by Mr. 
Whittier, which we are inclined to think one of 
the best of his recent productions, so full is it 
of simplicity and beauty. In it, and in the 
whole volume, indeed, mothers and children 
will find much that is good and profitable. The 
wood-cuts, however, are almost uniformly un- 
successful, the badness of those on pages 12 
and 25 being amusingly complete. From this 
criticism, however, Mr. Alfred Frederichs’s 
picture on page 42 must be exempted. 


...-Mr. Jules Verne would seem to be our 
most popular author of the day, to judge from 
the rapidity with which his “scientific ro- 
mances,” long familiar to French readers, are 
now being caught up and reproduced in En- 
giish translations. The Scribners send us his 
account of a voyage in a gigantic bombshell 
From the Earth to the Moon, and the Osgoods 
reproduce other marvelous adventures called 
Five Weeks in a Balloon and The Fur Country. 
These books are all readable and display no 
little information on the part of the author, 
all of which is used in a manver that to young 
readers will seem very realistic. 


...-Another of the entertaining books to 
which the magazines have introduced us is 
Judge M. B. Field’s Memories of Many Men, ex- 
tracts fgom which lately appeared in Harper's. 
It is a remarkably readable volume. Any 
person who has a taste for the gossip of an 
observer about titled or otherwise eminent 
Europeans can here satisfy it: We have read 
nothing for a long time that is more enter- 
taining than Judge Field’s interview, as secre- 
tary of legation, with Isabella II of Spain. 
The second part of the book treats of distin- 
guished Americans and the whole can hardly 
fail of popularity. (Harpers.) 


...-Messrs. Shepard & Gill send us a reprint 
of that admirable little book of Mr. Edward 
Clodd’s, The Childhood of the World. It is an 
account of ‘the story of man’s progress from 
the unknown time of his early appearance upon 
the earth to the period from which readers of 
history ordinarily begih,”’and is based in part 











upon the researches of Tylor, Mullet, Lubbock, 
and other eminent investigators of this field. 
It is a simple, straightforward, and trustworthy 
account of what is known upon the subject, 
and every child who reads it will find it a help 
toward sound thinking for the rést of his life. 


.-.. We have called attention to Mr. Robert Dale 
Owen’s admirable autobiographical sketches 
as they have appeared of late in the Adlantic 
Monthly and we are giad to see them collected 
in a book. Threading My Way Mr. Owen 
calls this story of the first twenty-seven years 
of his life. We hope that he may tell the tale 
of its later years in another volume. Of the 
present one we can only repeat the commenda- 
tions that we have already bestowed upon it in 
serial form, as one of the most interesting and 
modestly written of recent autobiographies. 
(G. W. Carleton & Co.) 


(Re 


NOTES. 


Lez & SHeparp have in press “‘ The Ancient 
City, a Study of the Religion, Laws, and Insti. 
tutions of Greece and Rome,” translated from 
Fustel de Coulanges by Willard Small; and a 
**Cast Catalogue of Antique Sculpture,” by 
William T. Brigham, illustrated by photo. 
graphs. Henry Holt & Co. are to publish 
here the “Literary Remains’? of Emanuel 
Deutsch, whose essays in the Quarterly Review 
attracted considerable attention just before his 
death ; and a volume of posthumous essays 
by John Stuart Mill. The Appletons have 
in press a book by Hon. Aaron Good- 
rich, who represents the United States in Bel- 
gium, in which he will join the honorable com- 
pany of such iconoclasts as Judge Holmes. 
Delia Bacon, and Archbishop Whately, and en- 
deavor to prove that Columbus never discov- 
ered America. The Appletons will also issue 
this year biographies of 8. F. B. Morse and 
Chief-Justice Chase. Macmillan & Co. are 
to be the publishers of Sir 8. W. Baker’s new 
book on Africa. Roberts Brothers are 
shortly to print Mr. Cranch’s poem of “Satan,” 
lately read before the Boston Radical Club, and 
Mrs. Somerville’s ‘‘ Personal Recollections,” 
edited by her daughter.———Shepard & Gill 
are to issue Mr. Wilkie Collins’s new novel, 
“The Dead Alive,’’ and a Latin translation of 
Mother Goose, under the modest title of 
“‘Nugae Inutiles.’———James R. Osgood & 
Co. announce for January Mr. Lewes’s ‘ Prob- 
lems of Life and Mind.” Harper & Broth- 
ers have in press ‘‘ Among our Sailors,” by J. 
Grey Jewell; “Harry Heathcote of Gargoil,’’ 
by Anthony Trollope; and ‘‘A Princess of 
Thule,’’ by William Black.———Ginn Brothers 
are to add to the Allen and Greenough series 
Sallust’s ‘Catiline,’”’ and will also publish 
Sophocles’s ‘(£dipus Tyrannus,” edited by 
Prof. John W. White. Robert Carter & 
Brothers will publish the autobiography and 
memoir of Dr. Guthrie. 


When the Nation entitled a certain luckless 
book ‘‘Soap; or, the Hygiene of the Night,’ 
instead of saying ‘‘Sleep’’ as it was in duty 
bound to do, most people thought the blunder 
an amusing one; and they laughed again when 
an unquestionably orthodox journal in Phila- 
delphia used “atheistic” as a synonym or sub- 
stitute for ‘‘apostolic.’”* But certainly the 
Tribune owed a great religious body an abject 
apology when, the other day, it did not say 
‘“* congressional,”’ as it ought to have done, but 
did say “‘ Congregational.” In the advertising 
columns of the same journal, too, Mr. J. E. 
Rogers’s ‘Mores Ridiculi’”? has been figuring 
as ‘*Moses Ridiculi.”’ But perhaps nothing 
better can be expected so long as the Adantic 
Monthly for January (the plates of which, 
we learn, were made at the University 
Press, in Cambridge, before the sale of 
the magazine to Hurd & Houghton) contains 
such blunders as ‘‘ Poe” for Roe, ‘* Spencer- 
ian,” ‘‘ Bagshot” for Bagehot, and Sir John 
“Seibbach” for Lubbock. The last misprint 
we supposed would long remain facile princeps 
among typographical blunders ; but it certainly 
must yield to ‘‘ Christus Praeseus,’’ which, with 
premeditated ignorance, adorns in two places 
the January number of our excellent contem- 
porary, the Monthly Religious Magazine, of 
Boston. Another contestant for this place of 
honor, however, is furnished by ® misprint a 























year ago in a Times report of a speech by. 


Hon. William M. Evarts, if we mistake not, 
who was made to draw a neat comparison be- 
tween his method and that of his hearers, as 
follows: ‘‘ You, by libertas, I, by patria’? (ubi 
libertas, ibt patria). 


The International Review, of whose merits and 
demerits we have already spoken at some 
length, seems to be the only addition to our 
magazines made by the new year. Messrs. 
James R. Osgood & Co., wiil continue to pub- 
lish the Worth American Review, as we hoped; 
and they announce that it is to be edited by 
Prof. Henry Adams and kept-up to its present 
standard, which means thatit will be our best 
review and as good, all things considered, as 
any of the English ones. Another venerable 








Boston periodical, Littell’s Living Age, begins 
its one hundred and twentieth volume with the 
first issue for January,and it also needs to 
make no other promise than that it will be as 
good in the future as it has been in the past. 
Svery Saturday, we sce, is again to have original 
contributions, one of them being a novel by 
Mrs. Ames. 


Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co., the Boston 
publishers, moved on the 1st from the quarters 
on Tremont street, opposite Park-street church, 
which they have occupied since 1866, we believe, 
and are now established on Franklin street. 
The “old corner bookstore,” so long 
known as the abode of Ticknor & Fields, 
has once changed occupants since that 
firm gave it up to E. P. Dutton & Co., its 
present tenants being A, Williams & Co. The 
reasons for Osgood & Co.’s abandonment of 
their handsome and convenient. store are prob- 
ably well known to themselves; but the gen- 
eral public will hardly regard the change with 
favor, although the firm, like Harper & Broth- 
ers, some time since ceased to sell any books 
save its own publications. Messrs. Rand & 
Avery, printers, have quarters over Osgood & 
Co.; but whether this circumstance will lead to 
the removal of any considerable proportion of 
Osgood & Co.'s printing from the University 
Press, in Cambridge, of which establishment 
the firm has been understood to be part owners, 
we do not know. 


It now seems certain that Mr. Ralph Keeler, 
the last weeks of whose adventurous career 
were spent as a Tribune correspondent in Cuba, 
lost his life in some mysterious manner while 
on the passage from Santiago de Cuba to Ha- 
vana. Mr. Keeler’s contributions to literature 
have been for the most part printed in the At- 
lantie Monthly, Old and New, and Every Saturday, 
in the first and last of which he held subordi- 
nate editorial positions, His first book, “ Vag. 
abond Adventures,” was published in 1870, 
being chiefly made up from previously printed 
pieces; and he subsequently wrote a novel, 
called ‘“‘ Gloverson and his Silent Partner,” and 
translated for Hvery Saturday George Sand’s 
‘* Marquis de Villemer.’’ In him our literature 
has lost, if not a man of any remarkable prom- 
ise, a clever and vivacious young writer, 


Mrs. Horace Howard Furness, of Philadelphia, 
has sent to press her Concordance to the Foems 
of Shakespeare, promised some time since. At 
the end of the volume the poems themselves 
will be printed ; a convenience which the limit- 
ed space they will occupy renders possible. 


The book-lists of the London publishers 
seem less important than usual at this time of 
the year. Messrs. George Routledge & Sons 
reprint Mark Twain and Charles Dudley War- 
ner’s ‘Gilded Age,’’ as well as Aldrich’s 
‘‘ Marjorie Daw’? and Dr. Holland’s “‘ Arthur 
Bonnicastle.”” Among Messrs. Routledge’s 
other new publications, which are few, we no- 
tice Dr. William Howard Russell’s ‘‘My Diary 
in the Last Great War.’”? Messrs. Bentley have 
lately issued Henry Barton Baker’s ‘French 
Society from the Fronde to the Great Revolu- 
tion’’; a life of Thorwaldsen, translated from 
the French by Mrs. Cashel Hoey, the novelist, 
and two other French translations, Villemain’s 
“Life of Gtegory VII’’ and a book on ‘“‘ Japan 
and the Japanese,” by Aimé Humbert, Swiss 
envoy, also rendered into English by Mrs. 
Hoey. Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. pub- 
lish Jacquemart’s elaborate ‘‘ History of 
the Ceramic Art,” Erckmann-Chatrian’s ‘‘The 
Brothers Rantzau,” and William Davies’s ‘‘ Pil- 
grimage of the Tiber,” and reprint Miss Phelps’s 
‘© Trotty’s Wedding Tour,” Hale’s “In His 
Name,” and Stanley’s ‘‘ My Kalulu.’’ On Hurst 
& Blackett’s list are the ‘‘ Life of the Rt. Hon, 
Spencer Perceval,’? by his grandson, Spen, 
cer Walpole; Lord William Pitt Lennox’s 
‘* My Recollections from 1806 to 1873”; Walter 
Thornbury’s ‘‘Criss-Cross Journeys’’; the 
“Life of Moscheles,” by his wife ; and the first 
two volumes of Hepworth Dixon’s “ History of 
Two Queens’’—to wit, Catharine of Aragon. 
and Anne Boleyn. Chapman & Hall’s new 
books are also few; we notice among them 
‘Recollections of a Rambler,” by G. A. Simcow 


The London Academy, the publication of which 
was commenced as a monthly in September, 1269, 
by John Murray, and subsequently passed into 
the hands of Williams & Norgate, and became 
asemi-monthly publication, is to change owners 
again with the beginning of 1874, its new pub- 
lisher being Mr. William Greig Smith. It is to 
appear weekly, will have 1040 pages of text 
annually, instead of 480, and announces a very 
considenable widening of its scope. Some of 
the new features will be departments devoted 
to art, music, and the drama; stated letters 
from the Continent and from this country; a 
record of current literary intelligence; and e 
space reserved for literary correspondence. 
Besides this, it is to devote a considerable num- 
ber of pages to scientific topics, presented in a 
somewhat less technical form than heretofore. 
Philology, early English in particular, is also an- 
nounced as a specialty of the journal hereafter. 
Since the Academy has been, in certain important 
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catia the best. organ of current critical 
opinions in England, much interest will be felt 
in these promises and their failure or fulfillment. 
We hope that there will be-no ‘letting down” 
in the thorough scholarship which has thus fer 
been so conspicuous in every department of 
the journal. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold, we learn from the 
Athenceum, is now preparing a new edition of 
“ Literature and Dogma,” and will print in its 
preface his opinions of the hostile criticisms 
which the volume has received—giving special 
attention to the arguments of foreign critics 
concerning his views of the Gospel of St, John 
and the theories of the Tubingen school. He 
is also writing a new.preface for his ‘* Higher 
Schools of Germany,” and bringing out a 
library edition of his selections from Isaiah,for 
school reading. 


A new Shakespeare Society is talked of in En- 
gland, one of whose projectors is Mr. Tennyson. 
Its first publication will be Francis Meres’s 
“‘Palladis Tamia,’”’ published in 1598, and an- 
other of its books is to be a new edition of the 
unique ‘Mysteries and Morality,” from the 
Digby MS,, edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat. 
The Society, The Atheneum says, is to devote 
itself rather to the esthetic than the textual 
criticism of the dramatist. 


The literature of the Old Catholics is already 
very considerable, both in quantity and quality. 


‘Among the Germans who have contributed to 


it works of more or less importance may be 
mentioned, besides Bishop Reinkens, such men 
as Dillinger, Schulte, Langen, Michelis, Weber, 
Maassen, Retiseh, Huber, and Friedrich. In 
France, too, it now includes quite a goodly 
number of books, of which the Abbé Michaud 
and Father Hyacinthe have, of course, written 
a large proportion—Michaud’s works being 
nine in number and Hyacinthe’s four. Among 
works bearing on the controversy which have 
been translated into French are-the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s letter on the Cologne Congress and a 
Sermon by the late Bishop Wilberforce on 
*Romé, her New Doctrine and our Duties.” 
‘Thirty-five volumes in all appear to be access- 


ible to French readers desiring information. 


eoncerning the moyemént—a number surpris- 
ingly large when we consider that the strength 
of Old Catholicism almost. wholly lies in Ger- 
many and Switzerland. 
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rectly to THE TRIBUNE, and you will receive both 
magazine and newspaper. 


Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


THE BEST 


DOLLAR MONTHLY ! 


a day made by canvassing 
for this Magazine—now in 
its, 4th volume—with the 
Oil Chromo, 








THE YOSEMITE VALLEY, 


14 by 20 inches. 


Our monthly edition has arenty execeded 117,- 
0 copies, and we hope to start 
olume with the 


0 
new v 


few neehaee men wanted as Gen- 
eral Secu 


WOOD’S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 
1 Park Row, N. Y. City, or Newburgh, N. Y. 


200 PIANOS 4x> ORGANS. 


Now an and& j-hand, of —— 


Scoendchend set Pivctecinws 
Pats crient Alf igi ie Bale gue 
ahecryeritee shest Witees Bahia 
rina trated Catalogues, orchestral & 


mente te py ee A! 


LIPPINCOTT’S operant 


Liner corm? MAGA7n 
of the Monthlies. Each number con Sasnion 2 variet; ‘of 


entertai oe, for every variety of taste, =e 
best for ;, George MacDonal 


id’s 
pow: y in 2 fhe Febru- 
or sale by al 
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» ra C, Square & Upright Pianos, 


BW YORK HOUSE. No 112 
2.92... Baltimore ‘and 
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unt little Courier is now making & balloon voyager 
it in search of the “ easterly current,” but to herald 

to every Boy and Girl the merits ¢ of that attractive 
FOLKS’ NEW: 


write at 0: Alfred Martien, 
t Street, Philadelphia. who will furnish & 
sy - LOH ROM to every subscriber. er day 
sree nist of names comes in and a large e of 
ROMOS goes out. If your name is not on the list, 


Eaton you one 
ane 


ceive 
Chr 


parrot Se) Lea 3 or either 
sending twenty-five cents additional ; 

one pee ty ve fifty cents will procure both Chromos 

mount d the pa} for wart! 


sent for 


Specimen nu mp. 
TERED. MARTIEN, Publicher, 
124 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N Lessons on the International 


NI T B. F. JACOBS. 





school Teacher are prepared by 

@ most eminent scholars and 
Sunday-school men are its contribu- 
tors. Its Editorial Department is 


1 87 4 suggestive, fresh, bright, and help- 
sful. 


TERMS :—$1 50 per year. Send for 
specimen. 


Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co., Chicago. 


3,000 WORDS. 


M,. The Suceaieeian Handbook ¢ of of Warde ers nz 

ced, © 0 tors ster 
Dictlo moa ane one ot She editors of Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary, will be sent to oR acu on receipt of sixty 
cents. LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


“WE STILL LIVE.’’—The “STAR SPANGLED 
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la Specimens 6 cents. . 
Send 4 for it NOW, Address BANNER, ie, NM. H. 


whe Frul anane ae ott age Z 
rae le ona 
stage at office o 
MONTHS delivery. We do not askany 
r 
to get. It s for itself. 
FREE Price only r year. The 
® Small Fruit 


TS e language just how to 
— fruits in abundance; aoe home at market. 
25 cts., post; 
A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 











$3.75 


Getze’s New School for the Parlor 
Organ. be sage asan Instructor. . Price $2.50. 

The Sabbath. © greatest and the Best Church 
Choir Book. Price a 50. 

The Musical Pastime. Duetts for Violin, or 
Flute and Piano. The ae work of the kind . 
ed in America. Price B’ds, $2.50. Cloth, $3. 

The same Melodies arranged as Solos *for vote or 
Flute. Price each, ye 50, Cloth, $2.00. 
Hood’s Musical Manual. The most com- 

Mae Primer and Text B Book. Price 40 cts, 

a a Star. The finest Sabbath at 

op. eva’ Libs mg — lish French, 
ra re o s 

Tialian ras. best 


an 

and only Correct Edition, Price ech, 15, ag 
Beauties of Strauss. Splendid Collection of 

Strauss Waltzes, Plate edition. Price $5.00. 
Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words. 

Only Correct edition Engraved plates. Price $4.00. 
The Silver — A splendid Collection of 

Vocal and ental Music for Piano. Price 


is, Acade- 

thorough Rudimental 

60 cts. 

Boston Musical Treasure. <A one of 
pee a bes Quartettes, etc., for Schools and'Classes, 

Manual. of Music Lessons for or Primary 
and Secondary Schools, A Text Book 
adopted for, andin use by Public Schools of Phila- 
delphia, Price 15 cts. 

Manual of Music Lessons for Grammar 
Schools. A Text Book adopted for, and in use 

, by Public Schools of Philadelphia, Price 40 cts. 
Any of the above works to be had at every Book and 

Music House in the —~ Sent by mail on rednt 


of 

The J Amateur. The. leading Musical ‘Journal. 
j Bubecription, (including Chromo, Happy Hours.) 

S One Dollar per year. Sample copy, 10 cts. « @y 

[LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut St., Philad’a: 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
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Orders will be promptly filled after J: eer . 

Preference iven to e received first 7 = 

Preip Phillips’! Metrical Tune-Book 
375 Tunes for Congregations.and Choirs, 


pted to hymn-book. 5 . 
ggsp cents Boars § a 156 pages 12mo. Flexible 


BARNES 
NEW YORK, S89 Pore ttay ter mimi 


EMERSON’S 
SINGING SGHOOL. 


Price 75 cts., or $7.50 per Doz. 


Is A COMPLETE, CHEAP, AND UsEroL Book FOR 
SINGING SCHOOLS 








Pe An is ae time J Becta d as it Rees ee seeheeta) 
int Schoo. 
useful in the highest t degrees By eee 


L. O. EMERSON. 


SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS 


ON THE 


PIANO-FORTE. 


By MASON & HOADLEY. 

One cannot help liking this thorough, systematic 
method, the work of men eminent in their profes- 
sion and who have the important gaslifica ion of 
being experienced teachers 

Remember that the first n months of instruction are, 
if there is any_ distinction, the important ones. That 
ead He to lay a good foundation. “A work well 

begun is already half done.” Price 

1 books sent, postpaid, on seceipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 


¥11 Broadway, New York 


SONG KING!!! 


nae 
By H. R. PALMER. 
STILL AHEAD!! 


100,000 COPIES 
NOW IN USE!!! 


It is undeniably the most successful book for 


SINGING SCHOOLS. 


If you have not a copy, send for one. Price $7.56 
per dozen. Specimen copy by mail (postpaid) %5 cents. 
Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 








n’s Patent RESERVOIR MUCILAGE 
ARDS and ** PEERLESS” TKR STAND pe 
STA Essie! so yall peononers. 


panties, seman aid: 
itand, 60 cents; bo 
oun oie cue nae alen by 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 

















E, oA, T. ANTHONY. & ifo- 91 BROAD. 
way, N. Y., onpesse 5 Lo hrom and 
Frames, OSCOPeS an: — q NA Me- 

ethoscopes, Albums -¥ Photographs of Celebri- 
es, Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. Manufactur- 
ers of Enotographic Materials Awarded First Pre- 
mium at Vienna Expositio: 
EDUCATION 





GROVE HALL, 


NEW HAVEN, DONN. 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
Winter recess ends Jan.6. For circulars add 





Agents Wanted. 
READ! READ!! READ!!! 
EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 


BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 





Ir is an undoubted fact and as capable of demon- 
stration as any mathematical problem that we give 
with THE INDEPENDENT to New Subscribers more 
beautiful, meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered or given by any other weekly religious 
paper published. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious journal published on tus continent 
or in the world gets so much im real value for the money 
paid as does a New Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 


The age in which we live is a progressive one, espe- 
cially in journalism; and, as far as we are concerned, 
we are determined to have not only the BEST, but the 
CHEAPEST paper published. 


OUR CREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874. 


It will be a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, 
designed and painted by the eminent artist, F. B. 
Carpenter. It is printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest materigl1. NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI- 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 

A very large edition is now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 

We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorough and 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. Wecannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the valuable 
premiums we now have and the one forthcoming, it 
will be an easy task to get a host of subscribes; and, 
consequently, we offer advantages to an Agent that 
no other paper can give him. Will our readers and 
contributors send us the names of any persons who 
are engaged in canvassing, or any who would be likely 
to engage in the work? Let all who desire an agency 
and a choice of territory send at once for our circu- 
lars and terms. 

H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


3 Park Place, New York City. 
Box 2787. : 


Wiortted 


era Ge y $75 ¢ @ vaasl, to act as Agents for 
Ma ary Clemmer Ame®?’ new Boo, 


TEN YEARS IN WASHINGTON. 


It tells of the “* Inner Life,” wonders, marvels, mysteries, secret 
doings, &c., of theCapital, **As a Woman Sees Them.” It 
is actually overflowing with spicy revelations, humor, pathos and 
good things orall Ttis indisponenble to eve wide-awake person, 
woman, or child—is [a nah everywhere, with eniely 
anata is’ allie far ae wide by thousands. 8O ied ree tor Steel 


t of author. ist "don't mise this chance. on 
‘ou in this a Terms ay, 3 detten Agente 8 to peta o 
Broce fader! writentone fr fall peter 
ree. OR’ for fu 
IN & 2S Hotes ct ch 


NTED 
Tr FE 
; IN THE 
MAR e.1).L). 
a — teaches how men lived in *Bible times 
w to live in all times. “It pleases, ‘alte » 
ite Hn ie It is peocious a5 caus”. “It glows with liv- 


‘ht on every pag style is full and flow 
oo and ae Eine. Agents 50 ~- of the wuther's 
“OU! THER’S 








ev 0" 
M’CURDY, 
$18 Arch st., torvtory, ZUEG LEE, de 


It Costs ;. 
NOTHING 











Bodie. hte POM Maras e Bie ke 


i B VOolc# OF GOD. Illustra 

TH GOD. The Grent t Book for’Ba Sandee: 
¥ milies. Handsomely bound. TH 

CYCLOP DIA OF THINGS WOR KNOWING 

or, 25 oe Soppliea- All you want to know about 

farmin farming, o2r es | mechanics, etc., 


*SIMLER'S BIBLE AND PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
1102 and 1104 Sansom street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Winter Employment. 








Work for Everybody. Good Wages. Per- 
manent Employment. Men and Women want- 
ed. Full particulars free. Address 


W.A. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 





E. A. KINGSLEY; M.A., Principal. 


HERS wanting positions next eeqton see 
« American School Institute's” ADD. Form. mn and 
for eachers now geod. J.W. Schermerhorn, 14 Bond st. 


INGLISH, FRENCH 
GAND DAY SCHOOL, ad 











incase. ie I. adress Mrs. N. W. DEMU. “Prin. 
PENNINGT 
Terms ‘ovicarl¥ ogl petted te a CHER nen tenn ” 





LDEN HILL Seminary for — 
— rt, Conn. Address Miss EMILY NELSON.” | on 


BOARDING SCHOOL at Nassa 
circular. A. B. WIGGIN 





Rens. Co. N. 
cipal. 





PLUCKY AGENTS 


can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 

E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St., N. Y. 


h Thousand in Breas. Sale Increasing. 
So00 more LIVE ENTS wanted for our 


dee ager GONE: 28 yrs. in AFRICA. 


ae pj ~~ for inferior works. 





TALMACE, 
SPURCEON. 


T. De Witt Talmage is editor of The Ohris- 


ACENTS WANTED. 
H. W. ADAMS, Publisher, 102 








who can waa {ila aveet dal od 
and most val- HOW You wable induce- 
ments at the lowest price to 


his patrons will do the most business. Now every 
subscriber to Our Firgsipg Frienp receives as a pre- 
mium, at the time of Serie a_ choice of two 





ificent Beene es GANTLY IED, ready 
ang up, and in addition ae a share in the 
Third Annual Distribution of Rie nay dise 
tributions are estab- lished and popu- 
lar with the opie. 4 A ous Finearoe 'RIEND 
is ome of the bead ing Family of 


Wee! 
the Union, 8 pages, original, lear ar wy in its 
fourth volume, has met with 

circulation over One Hundred Thee 
increasing, is very 
tensively advertise 


ted success, 
‘Thousand and rapidly 
ular and sought after, and ex- 
to assist the Sanat the chromos 


are the best and take 
on.’ ‘sight. M AKE M ON E WE HAvE 
MORE ex- perienced 


= (secured during last two years) working for us 
an any other house in America, and they continue 
to work right along and make BIG salaries. The Sz- 
CRET is that they offer BETTER inducements and that 
we attend mor™ »2omPT-y to their orders, The tact 
sod exparience of an pet ot needed to make 
money with our GRAND COMBINATION OF 1 PA- 
A SUPERB AND DISTRIBUTION. , 


Consisting of the two oil chro- 

mos ‘Cur {Cominc” 

a, elegantly Shel, 5 a ene in the 

distribution, specimen copies of paper, certificates, 
circulars, instructions to agents, etc., sent upon re- 
ceipt of $2.00 (its worth —7 if you will go to work 
at once, (if you are not satisfied with it you can re- 
turn it tous C. O. D.,) exclusive territory given, and 
powers Yapidly filling up. Secure territory af 
once, We give the BEST EMPLOYMENT to all, or 
female, your leisure hours or your entire time, at 
home or traveling. YOU can make money. Secure it 
NOw. men copies of the Pape Sanne, etc., 


Sent ae Send for th 
AT or them mow. 





&CO., Publishers, Shi, Ti. 
The last and best com- 
anny ... Canvassers, 


TAKES on si Sigil, oes eae 


rating newspaper reat proses ving 








GRAPHS (two most attractive subj 

sight), inted b . Anderson, as contrasts and 
compani for her “ Wide » and “ Fast 
Asleep.” Agents have émmense success; call it the 
ms pest business ever offered canvassers.” We furnish 
the lightest and handsomest outfit and pay very high 


commissions. Hach subscriber, old or new, receives 


¥ two besusitye. pi il supply 


weetiot ome yd urnals, fag Fd so popular that 
erless amo. iz 
PF ite class it iy Journ “ in the world! 
Re ihe ie --gg jhapters pa} 
serial stor: jus 
each ahd ay Fan steerore bona 
to “ My Wife anaI” — the year. 
wishing a good an independent ou ness 
should send for circulars. and GENT 
J.B. Co., New York,“* WANTED. 
Boston, Chieago, Cincinnati, or San cisco. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


HISTORY OF THE 


GRANGE MOVEMENT 


FARMER'S WAR "AGAINST MONOPOLIES, 


Pens a full and authentic account of the struggles 
of the American Farmers the extortions 0: 
-— Railroad Companies, with a histo of the os 

rogress of the Order of Patrons 0: ‘us 5 
~ its objects and omnes. Ley sells at sight: Send a4 


sells faster Ot ast book. ” ‘Address Na. 
TIONAL CO., Philadelphia, Pa.; or 
Chicago, me 


Mer rp aatinl 


BOOK (@ eae STUDED |: AGE, by MARE 


Rua issn hth 
AGENTS. ie eS 





PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN €0.’S 


Jubilee and Temple Organs 
will speak for themselves. 








fend for Price-List. 
NEW ee ORCAN Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


THE NEW SCALE 








27 Sinkn wake. N.Y. 


Tdonbtedly the best Square Piano Th made 


Send for Circular 


Prices ranging fron 3 a5 0 1100 dolats 


Every Piano WARRANTED for Five Years. 


S TECK 


GRAND; SQUARE ANDIUPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


are the Cheapest, because they surpass all others 


b 
~ Tone, Finish,’and Durability.’ 
WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 








THB LIFE AND ADVENTURES 0: 





erica’s t 
T. GUIDE ever publ shed. Contains fu 
descri oe of the Indian tribes of the 
including MODOCS 
adventures and hairbreadth escapes. As a work 0 
beget ts itis invaluable. Agents are taking from 

J a we ry vs atad everywhere, Adare coos 
7 applicants. ents wanted ev: 

= DUST TIN, GILMAN & 60 Hartio rd, Co: 


THE POLARIS DISASTER. 


4 
niet 
i++] 
Ed 
a 
4 





A new and fascinating book for Agents. 
OTHE F and its PLORERS.” 
The whole story of Arctic —z_ page por- 
trayed. The am of a one elegant 


cre 

Elegant § Sore vings PHorUset rils and ¢ of 
egan ngs. e perils and escapes 

Seen ee Polaris” crew. Apes Ana. Send 

for circu! and terms UTUAL PUBLISHING 
4 ‘ord, Conn. Publishers of Hivinestons 

Lost and Found.” 


AGENTS {02't deceive yourselves or others by 


to sell ola, worthless book: 
“LIVINGSTONE LOST AND FOUND” 
800 Pages, 100 4 etc. Price $3.50) 
is the only book ¢ Africa and its 
a le tA be Send for sample pages (free) 





explorers era whlch 
SHING CO,, Hartford, Conn. 


Yeh PICTURES or FRAMES at 

ALE “gre Write for 

T0 ALLE LCATALOGU. AGENT want- 
0) 





oe sell aA new 
PERINE, Publisher, 6 New 


BOOK AGENTS se.2Feeectie 
$10 (0 $00 ks BURTE ECO, 


1 500 made yeerty by Agen ents ne bn vd spare mo- 
ments selling our 32 new arti 
25c. oves mailed free. Am. Novelty Oo a0 B’way,N.Y. 








1 B yamnes every- 











‘> ‘subs. in six days. 














HUBBARD BR Tah Sansom 8t., Phila. 
A MONTH and mses to good Canvassers. 
AGENTS WANTED. $4] Articles new and staple a8 flour, amples 
Cc. M. GTON, Chicago. 
FREE eres re to men ‘se — Ts ‘lan t 
y © even! Oo ca NTED —jadies or en—for 
Birections and valuab. e. package sent popuise medical a 2 co agg EE a One-half 


Address, with six-cen Pp, A. L. 
ko. 143 Washington st., Boston, Mas Mass, 





Maulsttan Publishing 00. 


fis sixth Avenue, ee aia ¥, 








AGENTS WANTED for Rey. W. Morley Punshon’s 
great book. ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


9 
AGENTS. Adres Sh STD Wha oe 


ACENTS WANTED.---BIBLES. 
The completest and lowest-) gescet line of Bibles 


illustrations. 
POS BETIS & CO 1 oo inerttord, Cts 07 or Chicago, Til: 








“THE BURDETT 
ORGAN 


. i coneitened by all musi- 
cians to be the ne plus ultra 

of Reed instruments. The 

Trade, or Schools, 


indi- 
viduals fa F gud a 


We Challenge 1a 
to Equal it. 


S& WHEELOCK, 





BILLING 
14 East 14th St., New York. 





THE UNITED STATES ORGAN. 
Wanted. Addre: hi 
pe ge ess Whitney & Raymond, are 





THE JEWETT & 


CEILS MAN 





ORGAN Exce 


CLEVE i ND. OHI 
CHAMBERS’ 
: STERLING PIANOS. 

Unrivaled Square and Uprights. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
M ts, dealers, and all wishin to Pianos are 
na 2 write for informations oar oe and Price. 


ee y unlimited and Matigfaction guaran 
“SprctaL Sars Orrer.”” Address 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
No. 101 Fourth Avenues 


PRICE T 
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Jandary 8, 1874.) 
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Houng and Old, 


SONNET. 


BY THOMAS DRIFFILL. 








"Tas ancient father of the lengthened limb 
Refused to pray; erect before high Heaven 
We stood unmoved, nor all the blessings 
given 

Unto his life, his cup filled to the brim, 

“ould touch his heart. Friends had entreated 

him 

To bow the knee; but all in vain had striven, 

Though now his years were grown to ten 
times seven, 

Though scanty hairs were white, cheeks 
sunk, eyes dim. 

Now seize him by the legs and hold him tight, 
No pitying ear give heed to his despairs ; 
Yea, take him by the left leg and the right 

And burl the recreat headlong down the stairs 
To sudden death. Thus should we ever 

smite 
The impious man who will not “say his 
prayers.” 





GEORGIE AND WINNIE’S MIS- 
FORTUNES. 





[RENDERED FROM THE GERMAN.) 





BY FANNY 8, WHITTLESEY, 





‘wa beautiful spring morning Georgi- 
anna and Wilhelmina (who were called by 
their friends by the pet names of Georgie 
ond Winnie) dressed themselves very neatly 
with their snow-white chemisettes, that 
shone in the morving sun, and their little 
gold lockets, that shone still brighter. As 
they appeared in this pretty costume before 
their parents, Papa clapped his hands and 
said: “Goodness! Mamma, what two 
funny things you have. Where did you 
buy them ?” 

But Mamma only laughed, and said: 
“Be very careful of your clean white 
clothes and don’t get any spots on them.” 

“Spots!” laughed Georgie. ‘‘ How shall 
the spots get on?” ; 

Winnie laughed also. Both of them 
thought it so very funny that any one should 
think they would get spots on their dresses, 
for they were such big girls. Georgie was 
eight and Winnie was six years old, and 
Hans; the man-servant, always said ‘‘ Miss” 
when he addressed them. Then they put 
on their new straw hats, with bright ribbons, 
and went out into the garden and picked 
some very pretty flowers. Then they went 
through the little gate and out on the 
meadow. They went through the great 
meadow; then all of a sudden Georgie 
stopped and clapped her hands. ‘‘ See 
there!” she cried. ‘‘How ripe the black- 
berries are!” 

“Yes, indeed !” cried Winnie. ‘ They are 
all ripe.” 

They smacked their lips; but did not let 
their eyes wander from the beautiful bush- 
es, that were so full of the sweet ber- 
ries, There were enough to make quite a 
feast. 


“What is the harm of picking and eating 
them ?” said Georgie. 

And Mamma would certainly allow us to, 
if she knew that the blackberries were 
ripe,” said Winnie. 

“True,” said Georgie. ‘Oh! how pice,” 
she cried, after she had tasted the first one. 
“*L never in all my life ate such nice black- 
berries.” 

Winnie also praised them, and said: 
“These blackberries are better than rasp- 
berries.” 

‘* Better than raspberries!” cried Georgie. 
“Tfind them better than mulberries.. I 
don’t know but I like them better than 
strawberries.” 

So they both ate till they had eaten most 
of them, and then picked the nicest and 
ripestinto their aprons and sat down on 
the ground toeat them. As soon as they 
had satisfied their appetites, they looked at 
their clean dresses, and saw how the ripe 
berries had stained them. At first they 
stared each other in the face, and finally 
both laughed outright. They laughed till 
the tears ran down their faces, and the cows 
that were in the meadow began to look at 
them with their big round eyes. They had 
Gaubed the blackberries all over their 
faces, as well as on their clothes. Georgie 
had under her nose a great moustache of 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


the! blackberry juice. And Winvie had 


also daubed it on her forehead (when she | 


was trying to get her hair out of her eyes) 
and around her mouth too. But pretty 
‘soon they stopped laughing. Winnie had 
her white dress and Georgie her white apron 
all daubed with the blackberries, and they 
looked as if they had been sprinkled with 
blood. They did not feel so much like 
laughing now. They seemed to hear their 
mother saying, “Be very careful of your 
clean white dresses and don’t get any spots 
on them”; and now they looked! It was 
truly no laughing matter. 

“Oh! Georgie,” said Winnie, with a 
trembling voice. “* What will Mamma say? 
Oh, dear! Oh, dear! What shall we 
do ?” 

Georgiesaid nothing, and Winnie went on: 
‘*Oh! Ishan’t have the heart to go before 
Mamma looking like this. We don’t look fit 
to be seen. Oh! the clean white clothes 
that we put on this morning. How could 
we get them so stained 2” 

““These stupid blackberries,” said 
Georgie, angrily, “are to blame. We must 
get these spots out.” Then a happy thought 
struck her. She said: “Come down to 
the brook, Winnie.” And away they ran 
down to the little stream that bordered the 
meadow, The cows and likewise the men 
liked to drink of the cool water, and all 
the water that was used at the house was 
brought from this pretty brook. Georgie 
began with all her might to wash out the 
spotsfrom her apron. Winnie began also 
to wash her dress, and had to stoop so low 
to do this that she lost her balance and fell 
into the brook. She cried out, for her shoe 
was full of water and her stocking wet- 
This second misfortune did not mend the 
first. The deep red spots would not wash 
out 

‘Soap is what we want,” said Georgie. 
But another bright thought struck her. 
‘* Winnie, Winnie,” she cried, ‘‘ I know what 
we want. Don’t you remember how spot- 
ted my red dress was, and Mamma got them 
all ont with sorrel salt ?” 

‘““How splendid,’ said Winnie. ‘ You 
always have better ideas than Ihave. I 
never should of thought of that.” 

Georgie felt that it was very fine to be 
praised and sai the idea was rather nico. 
‘* We must be quick and get some sorrel, 
In another minute they both had their 
hands full of the green sorrel, and began to 
rub their strains with it. But the longer and 
harder they rubbed the worse they looked; 
for the sorrel not only would not remove 
the blackberry stains, but it made ugly 
green spots wherever they rubbed it. 

“* Georgie,” said Winnie, pitifully, “your 
idea was notas good as you thought. It 
was sorrel-salt, and not sorrel, after all, that 
Mamma used.” 

‘* Well,” said Georgie, after both had 
looked very despairingly for a moment, 
“if we can’t get these spots out of our 
clothes, we can get them off our faces, for 
we look like frights.” 

Georgie’s was soon clean; but it took 
Winnie some time longer to get hers 
washed; and Georgie was saying, ‘‘ Now 
we want a towel,” and, looking around 
for their handkerchiefs to use for this 
purpose, they found the wind had 
blown them up into the tops of the high 
bushes that grew by the brook. Georgie 
found a pole on the ground, and, in attempt- 
ing to pull them down, she tore a hole in 
hers, and here was another misfortune. 
The little handkerchiefs stuck close to the 
thorny shrubs, and they both took hold of 
the pole and pulled hard; and finally they 
tore suddenly away from their fastening 
and fell together in a-heap on the ground, 
while the little girls uttered a cry of distress. 
This was their fourth misfortune. They 
were tired and could do no more, and both 
began to cry—I might say howl; for they 
cried so loud that Hans heard them, and 
came running tosee what had happened. 
He tried to help them. He washed and 
washed the stains; but they would not 
come out and he could not. mend their 
torn handkerchiefs. He led them home; 
but they did not feel very happy as they 
came into the presence of their mother. 
They did not ask to go to pick blackberries 
in pretty white dresses again, nor did 
they soon forget any one of their four 
misfortunes the day they spoiled their 
clothes with blackberry and sorrel stains. 





DOTS CHRISTMAS, 
BY KATE W. HAMILTON. 


“ Ir we just could have a real, real one!” 
said Dot, clasping her little brown hands. 

“Yes,” answered Bud, flattening his nose 
against the small window-panes and watch- 
ing the few falling snow-flakes. He always 
said yes to Dot, though he did not quite 
know what she was talking about. 

It was a quiet, lonely country place where 
the two children lived with their grand- 
parents. The small house was old and 
brown, standing just in the edge of a wood; 
while in front was a wild, uneven stretch of 
land, along which the railroad ran, losing 
itself in the great dark tunnel beyond. 
Dot’s grandfather was the watchman of this 
tunnel. He had a queer little box of an 
office, built near the entrance; and every 
day and night, before the trains came, he 
walked through along the dark passage, 
carrying his lantern, and looking carefully 
to see that no stones had fallen and that 
the road was all right and clear. Dot liked 
to go with him, sometimes, and watch the 
bright sunshine about the opening grow 
into a little far-off speck of light, like a star: 
as she went further and further away from 
it. She liked to call aloud, too, and hear 
how strangely her voice echoed from the 
rocky roof and sides; and this morning she 
had said there what she said afterward to 
Bud: “I ‘wish we could have a Christmas 
all our own.” 

‘*Our own,” said the rocks back again; 
but they did not tell how to get it. She did 
not say anything to her grandfather or 
grandmother about it; she did not even 
think of such a thing. She used to wonder, 
sometimes, if they were children once, and 
what they did then, and what they liked. 
But she never asked them, and she could 
not really believe that they ever were little ; 
so she told all her thoughts and fancies to 
the great trees in the wood, to the tunnel, 
and to Bud. 

It was odd how she came to know so much 
about Christmas, when her grandparents 
had told her so little, and she had never 
had any children to play with except her 
little brother Bud. But she knew its mean- 
ing because it was from the old Bible, with 
its large letters, that her grandmother had 
first taught her to read; and so, when she 
saw the Christmas time mentioned in the 
few other books about the house she un- 
‘derstood it. But she did not know how 
people eelebrated it, or what a joyous time 
it was, until one day when a good-natured 
engineer tossed hera paper, as his train 
went flying by. A holiday paper, full of 
beautiful pictures and stories; and oh! what 
a treasure it was to Dot. She had kept it 
carefully for nearly a year, and she showed 
its picturés to Bud now. 

“This is what Christmas is like, Buddy. 
Don’t you see? Little boys and girls that 
don’t live with grandpers and grandmers, 
but haye real papas and mammas, they 
hang up their stockin’s and gets ’em full of 
the nicest things—dolls and balls and can- 
dy. Oh, Bud!” 

“Tasses cake an’ baked apples?” ques- 
tioned Bud, naming his greatest luxuries. - 

‘If they wanted ’em; but they don’t, 
*cause they have thesplendidest things. You 
éan’t think! They have trees hung full of 
things, and they can go to real grand stores 
and buy ’em. You didn’t ever see a town 
and stores, Bud; butI did.” 

For Dot had been once to the city, ten 
miles away, when she wasa wee girl six 
years old. She was nine now; but she had 
not forgotten the wonderful sights she saw 
in that half day, and she often told Bud 
long stories about it. 

“Do you s’pose him wil! come here, 
Dotty ?” asked Bud. 

“Who?” said Dot, 

*¢ Christmas.” 

“Oh! that a’n’t a him; it’s a day. I?ll be 
to-morrow. Oh!Ido wish it would be just 
a real one!” sighed Dot. 

She thought about it allday. Wu. the 
trains went past, she watched every car; 
for often there were children’s faces at the 
windows—little girl faces, some of. them, 
with pretty curls about them and looking 
out from under dainty hats, nota bit like 
Dot’s old red hood. She wondered how it 
would seem to be like them, and tried to 
fancy how she should feel riding on those 
soft velyet cushions, watching the strange 
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sights from the windows, and traveling to 
far-off beautiful cities, where were the grand 
houses and stores and all the lovely Christ- 
mas things. But the imaginary did not 
answer very well, after all. It only made 
her feel more plainly that she was just 
lonely little Dot, by the roadside, wearing 
her old hood and shawl. 

“Let’s go to the woods and get a tree, 
Buddy, and make b’lieve Christmas, any 
way,” she said in the afternoon. 

“ Yes,” said Bud, as he always did; and 
the two trudged away together. 

There were many things as strange and 
fair in that wood as any the city held; but, 
though the children did not think that, 
they enjoyed being there, gathering scarlet 
berries, hunting the nests the squirrels had 
made, and shaking the slight sprinkling of 
snow from the tops of the bushes. Dot 
told the bushes and Bud what she would 
like to hang on her tree; and after an hour 
or so they broke from a small pine a branch 
heavy with green tassels and dragged it 
merrily homeward. Outside the door Dot 
paused a little doubtfully. 

“Mebby grandmer wouldn’t like us to 
bring it inthe house. [ most guess she 
wouldn’t,” she said, slowly. “Let’s leave 
it out here till to-morrow.” 

Bud was soon in bed and asleep; but Dot 
always sat up later. She wondered why 
her grandparents said no word of what day 
the morrow would be ; whether they never 
cared, or whether they had forgotten in all 
the long years they had lived. When her 
grandfather had taken ‘his lantern and 
started for his tour through the tunnel, she 
asked, timidly: “What do you think to. 
morrow’ll be like, grandmer ?” 

“Like any other day, I s’pose,” said 
grandma, threading her needle to sew a& 
patch on one of Bud’s aprons. Dot did 
not ask anything more. She leaned 
her head against the cool window-glass 
and watched the evening trains go by—first 
the engine, with its great fiery eye; then the 
long line of twinkling little lights that fol 
lowed it, all hurrying on into the dark- 
ness. 

The next morning did seem very much 
like any other morning, Dot thought, as 
she helped her grandfather get breakfast. 
Her grandmother had been called away 
early, to spend the day with a sick neigh- 
bor—a near neighbor, they called her, 
though she lived more than half a mile from 
them. After breakfast grandfather went 
off to his little station-box again, and the 
two children were left alone. 

‘?'Ta’n’t nice, nor nothin’,” said Bud, 

“Well, we'll play itis. We'll bring in 
our tree and make b’lieve have the best kind 
of times,” answered Dot, bravely. 

So the tree was brought in and propped 
up against a chair in one corner, and Dot 
began to fasten the scarlet berries upon it, 
explaining all the while: 

“ These are candies, Buddy, and these are 
sugar horses and rabbits. This big one’ll be 
a pretty ball for you; this crocked one’s a 
doll for me.”. Then she pointed to the 
windows, all covered with delicate frost- 
work. ‘‘These’ll be for. silver pictures 
that somebody sent us for Christmas— 
houses, trees, and everything. Don’t you 
see? You must make D’lieve real glad, and 
say which you like best.” 

It answered very well for atime; but by ~ 
and by the silver pictures melted, and the 
scarlet berries were only berries, after all 
| Bud grew tired of his and threw them inte 
the fire, and Dot tried to think of something 
else. “Oh! Iknow. We'll go out to stores 
and buy lots of things.” 

‘There don’t be any,” said Bud, 

We can play there is.” 

**T does want some really truly Christmas,” 
urged Bud. But his face brightened as his 
sister tied on his cap and tippet, and they 
went out together. 

Dot led the way up onto the railroad, 
that was straight and more like a street, 
she said. And then the shoppmg be- 
gan. The sun shone brightly, and the clear 
crisp ait was so pleasant that the children 








doing at first. Presently Dot suggested that 
it would be nicer to pretend they were 
driving around ina carriage to do their 
shopping; and then, of course, they had to 
gofaster—so fast that Bud’s plump little 
feet could scarcely keep up. But he liked. 
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« Yes, to be sure,” said grandfather. 
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“There!” said Dot, pointing to a cattle- 
guard, a yard or two in front of them, 
“ we'll call that a muddy place in the road, 
where we have to get outof our carriage 
and walk, ’cause—” 

She did not finish the sentence, for behind 
her sounded a long shrieking whistle, fol- 
lowed by quick, sharp, short ones, and she 
turned to see that an engine had rounded 
the curve and wasclose upon them. Fora 
little way along where they stood the road 
was build high avdits banks were steep 
and stony. A short distance beyond it was 
level again; but Bud’s trembling, tired feet 
could not gain even so near a point in time. 
Dot saw it all at a glance, aud as Bud 
screamed in terror she caught his hand and 
ran forward, sprang into the shallow cat- 
tle-guard, and, drawing him after her, held 
him close and quiet while the train thun- 
dered on above them. 

Engineer and fireman had both seen the 
children, and vainly tried to stop in time to 
save them. The train slackened speéd, 
and came finally to a halt a few rods further 
on; and then the two ran back, and reached 
the spot just as Dot’s red hood appeared at 
the top of the guard. Several passengers, 
alarmed by the signals and the unusual 
pause, speedly followed; and a small group 
had gathered by the time the children were 
lifted up, safe and unharmed—Bud shaking 
with sobs and Dot trying her childish best 
to be composed and womanly. 

‘* We was just playin’. We tried to have 
a make-b’lieve Christmas, ‘cause we couldn’t 
get no real one; and I forgot the cars,” she 
faltered. 

One gentleman said something about 
“great presence of mind,” which she did 
not understand atall; but the engineer 
patted her head, called her a brave little 
girl, and told her not to cry. Suddenly she 
saw her grandfather in the crowd, and was 
afraid he must be very angry, because he 
looked so strangely and his mouth twitched 
and quivered so; but he did not scolda 
word. 

**She’s a deal more sense than most 
youngsters of her age,” said the engineer 
again. ‘‘Let’s take the poor little toads up 
to town with us, and give them a bit of real 
Christmas, as they call it. 

**Yes,” said the conévetor, looking at 
grandfather, “let them go. We will take 
good care of them, and I will put them in 
charge of the conductor of the down train, 
so that they will come back safely. They 
needn’t be gone but two or three hours, and 
it will be a Christmas ride for them, any- 
way. 

Grandfather nodded. It seemed as if he 
couldn’t speak, through Dot wondered why, 
Almest before she knew it,she and Bud 
were seated in the cars and the train was 
rolling on. Actually in one of those beauti- 
ful coaches, riding away to the city. It 
had all happened so quickly that she could 
scarcely believe it, and had to turn and give 
Bud alittle hug now and then and whisper : 
“T's really us, Bud; it is!” 

The passengers had heard of their narrow 
escape, and were all very kind, fairly load- 
ing them with cakes, apples, and oranges. 
Every bit of that ride was a treat—all the 
strange sights they saw and all the pleasant 
people they met—and they scarcely knew 
whether to be glad or sorry when they 
reached the town. Then the conductor 
bought Dot a doll, the engineer bought a 
little cart for Bud, and the fireman added a 
picture-book and a package of candy; and 
afterward came another delightful ride 
home again. 

Many children would not think much of 
the few cheap toys that were given them; 
but they were quite enough to make Dot 
and Bud feel very rich and happy. And 
how they did talk and laugh all the evening- 

‘*But it was wrong for ye tobe on the 
track, Dot; don’t forget that,” said grand- 
father. 

“ Yes, grandper,” said Dot, ‘‘ I’m sorry— 
only—if I hadn’t we would n’t have had the 
good Christmss time.” 

‘«But I’m thinkin’ they come not because 
it was good for you to be on the track, little 
girl; but because God was good,” answered 
grandfather, more gently than usual. 

“Do you think he sent’em, grandper ?” 
asked Dot, almost wondering that she dared 
to ask. 
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Dovs eyes shone then, ‘I’m real glad,” 
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she sneiete to Bud; ‘ + esuanit he did it 
he must care about us, and he can do it 
all the time. Next Christmas I won’t wish 
an¢ wish. I s’pose I’ll just ask him.” 





THE NUT-CLOSET AND THE RED 
BUFFET, 


BY MARY L. BOLLES BRANCH. 


Bie Frep and Clara and Katy and Bobbit 
and little Rebbie were all gathered for the 
holidays in the great old-fashioned house 
that had been their grandmother's, and 
where now,in her stead, Uncle Ben and 
Aunt Annie made the young folks welcome. 
It was not often that so many of the cousins 
met there together as did this December, 
and a merry, topsy-turvy time they had slid- 
ing down bannisters, ransacking the garret, 
tumbling out of doors in the snow, and teas- 
ing Uncle Ben for stories. Fred was six- 
teen, so he went skating; but the rest had 
the house and the barn and the garden, and 
that was far better. You ougbt to have 
seen the snow-man Bobbit made the day 
after he got there, out on the lawn, and 
then called everybody in the house to see it. 
They all came, all but little Rebbie—nobody 
knew where she was. The snow-man was 
very short and very round—‘‘ chunky” Bob- 
bit called him. And while they were all 
looking and admiring the snow-man seemed 
to get uneasy, for he moved his arm, and 
lo! a red mitten showed. Then, while they 
stared and laughed, he grew still uneasier, 
and shook his head. That made a little red 
hood visible; and who do you suppose the 
snow-man was? It was Rebbie, rubbing 
her little cold nose, and no snow-man at all. 
Bobbit had walled her up. 

But now Christmas was rapidly coming, 
and the children were in a flutter. What 
were Uncle Ben and Aunt Anne going to 
do? Would there be a Christmas tree or 
would there be stockings? But there was 
no finding out, though Clara coaxed and 
wheedled and Katy made very direct in- 
quiries, and though Bobbit and Rebbie were 
peeping and listening and getting caught at 
it a dozen times a day. Fred smiled a 
superior smile—he was old enough to be in 
the secret; but not a word could they get 
from him. Clara thought she was old 
enough too, for she was thirteen and could 
crochet—in fact, she was even then crochet- 
ing a tidy for a present to Aunt Anne; but 
still she was not in the secret. Soshe worked 
pensively at her tidy, and consoled herself 
between whiles with a few chapters of 
‘“‘Thaddeus of Warsaw” and with making 
raids on the pickle jar. But Bobbit had 
better luck. Chatty Mrs. Moore, one of the 
neighbors, came in for some sort of a con- 
sultation with Aunt Anne; and when 
she was going away Aunt Anne, who 
had followed her into the hall, said, 
“Come over this evening, you and your 
husband, and we'll have a fire in the west 
keeping-room, where we can sit by ourselves 
and talk over all our plans for Christmas. I 
will give Mr. Moore a list of things to buy 
for me in the city.” 

Aunt Anne didn’t know that Bobbit was 
in the closet. under the stairs when she said 
this. He was in there looking for his mit- 
tens,and he heard every word that was 
said. He kept very still and listened very 
hard. Neither did Aunt Anne see a little 
curly head that peeped over the bannisters 
just an instant, up above her. 

Bobbit sat down under the stairs, for he 
had so much to think of. The west keep. 
ing-room. Why, that was the room that 
had the ‘nut-closet in it and the big. red 





buffet. Bobbit thought of something to do. - 


That evening, after an early supper, 
Uncle Ben called all the children into the 
parlor fora game of romps. They played 
blindman’s buff till Clara was tired; and 
then they played hide and seek. It was 
fair to hide anywhere—up-stairs or down. 
After a grand search for Katy, which ended 
in her being found all twisted up in Uncle 
Ben’s long cloak that hung in the hall, Bob- 
bit was sent out. It did not take Bobbit 
long to make his plans. He ran up the 
front stairs, through the long entry, and 
peeped down the back stairs, just in time to 
see Black Tom going into the west keeping- 
room with a basket of kindlings. He heard 
him first strike a light and then lay the 
kindlings in the grate. 

‘‘Now_ he'll have to go out after coal,” 
thought Bobbit; and, pulling off his little 
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noisy shoes, he ran back anaes to the top 
of the front stairs and shouted ‘ Coop!” 
Then, turning, he fled swiftly and softly 
down the back stairs and into the west 
keeping-room, just in the lucky moment 
that Black Tom had stepped round to the 
kitchen after coal. 

It was light in the keeping-room, for Tom 
had lit the large astral lamp. Bobbit made 
a dash for the nut-closet, whose doors stood 
partly open, and before you could wink he 
had climbed upon the highest of the broad 
shelves. There was nothing on the shelf 
but a few apples that Aunt Anne had put 
away to mellow, so Bobbit had room enough 
so long as he kept his head bent and his 
knees curled up. He closed the doors, all 
but a little crack, enough to peep through ; 
and Tom never mistrusted, when he came 
back with the coal, that there was any one 
but himself in the room. 

The rest of the children were running and 
shouting in every direction, looking for 
Bobbit. 

‘‘Here are his shoes,” cried Katy, as she 
reached the top of the stairs.” 

“Then he’s up-stairs somewhere,” said 
Clara, ‘‘and we'll have to hunt through all 
these dark.rooms.” 

But, hunt as they would, they could not 
find Bobbit. Fred ran down the back stairs 
and looked into the west keeping-room, 
where Tom was still on his knees blowing 
the fire. 

‘*Bobbit been in here, Tom?” he asked. 

**No, sah!” said Tom, very positively. 
‘* Ain’t seen Bobbit anywhere this night.” 

“ Let’s give it up and go back in the par- 
lor and play ‘The Golden Egg,’” said Katy. 
‘* He’ll come quick enough if we stop look- 
ing. ” 

So away they went; and away went Tom, 
too, with his kindling-basket. The keeping: 
room now looked very pleasant, with its 
bright fire and the soft, bright light of the 
astral lamp. Bobbit peeped out between 
the closet doors, and could not: help chuck- 
ling to think how snugly he was hid away. 

“Guess I'll find out all about Santa Claus 
now!” he said to himself, triumphantly. 
But. he wished the Moores would come at 
once; and he wished the shelf was: broader, 
so he could move a little; and he wished he 
had something nice to do while he waited. 
The shelf below had a rim four inches high, 
and was piled up with a great heap of but- 
ternuts and hickorynuts. Uncle Ben liked 
to have them handy for winter evenings. 

‘*If they were chestnuts,” thought Bob- 
bit, “I could reach down and get some to 
eat. But I can’t crack butternuts with my 
teeth.” 

So he had to wait and wait, without any- 
thing to do. Presently Aunt Anne came 
into the room, and sat down by the fire with 
her knitting. How fast she did knit, and 
. how bright her needles looked, flying in and 
out. Bobbit, hardly daring now to breathe, 
watched-her through the crevice, and won- 
dered when she would stop and when the 
Moores would come. The clock in the 
corner struck seven. 

“‘Tve been here half an hour!” thought 
Robbit ; and now one of his feet seemed to 
be getting asleep, which bothered him 
greatly. 

But very soon the door-bell rang, and Aunt 
Anne hastened out into the hall, Bobbit 
heard Mr. and Mrs. Moore’s voices, and 
heard them stamping to shake the snow off. 

“They'll be in in a minute!” thought 
Bobbit, and, seizing bis chance, he moved a 
little, to get a better position. 

But what was that little, soft step coming 
in at the other door? Bobbit peeped out to 
see, and almost said “Oh! oh!” aloud. It 
was little curly-headed Rebbie, stepping as 
softly as ever she could and looking around 
in a frightened, excited way. She went to 
the great red buffet, which stood in the east 
corner, and, parting the heavy damask cur- 
tains that hung before it, crept into the lower 
part, where only a few old newspapers were 
kept, and then let the curtains fall again, 
which hid her completely. 

“Oh! my!” whispered Bobbit to himself. 
It was all he could say. 

“ Right in this way, Mrs. Moore,” said 
Aunt Anne, at the door, “Come, Mr, Moore. 
Come, Benjamin.” . 

“Well, now,” said Uncle Ben, drawing 
his chair upto the glowing fire, ‘‘let’s set- 
tle the business about these Christmas do- 





ings. One thing is fixed, I want you to 








evening, Moore, and we'll give them some 
old-fashioned fun—dropping lead, burning 
nuts, and all that sort of thing, you know. 
Anne is going to surprise them with a won- 


‘derful blue pudding, I believe.” 


“In a flame of alcohol,” murmured Aunt 
Anne to Mrs. Moore. 

A blue pudding! Oh! how splendid and 
how mysterious! Bobbit pushed the closet 
doors a little further apart, in his eagerness 
to hear better, and Rebbie, down in the 
bottom of the buffet, listened with all her 
might. 

“*But what I want to know about is the 
presents,” said Uncle Ben. That was just 
what Bobbit wanted to know about, too. 

‘*Oh! mine are all decided,” said Mrs. 
Moore. ‘To begin with, the baby is going 
to have a woolly dog, and a squeaking cat, 
and a cloth picture-book.” 


“But the boys?” interrupted Uncle Ben,_ 


anxiously. ‘“ What do you give a boy eight 
years’ old, like Bobbit, for instance ?” 

How Bobbit did long to exclaim, ‘‘Skates ’ 
But he had to keep stiller than any mouse, 
and he listened in a quiver of excitement 
for what would come next. 

‘Why, I would give Bobbit—” began Mr. 
Moore ; but Aunt Anne interrupted him: 

“*Do see if that door into the hall is shut, 
Benjamin,” shesaid, ‘“ Thechildren mustn't 
hear. Where are they all?” 

‘*T told Fred to keep them in the parlor,” 
said Uncle Ben, going to the door and look- 
ing out. Bobbit’s heart beat so he was 
afraid they would hear it; and he had ta 


move his left foot just one inch, it was so 


dreadfully fast asleep. 

‘¢Tel! you what,” said Uncle Ben, coming 
back to the fire, “let’s have some nuts and 
cider along with our talk; I'll call Tom to 
draw the cider and I’ll crack the nuts my- 
self. 

So away went Uncle Ben, and came back 
again with a great pan for the nuts. 

“Now it’s all over with me!” thought 
Bobbit, in an agony of dismay. ‘“‘ He’ll see 
me the minute he opens the doors.” 

But he didn’t, and that was so wonderful. 
He never glanced up at the high shelf even 
once, but filled his pan with butternuts and 
walnuts and then closed the doors. No 
one else looked that way either. And 


another thing was lucky, Uncle Ben left the . 


doors a little apart, just as they were before, 
or Bobbit might have suffocated. 

Then Mr, Moore and Uncle Ben began to 
crack nuts, and oh! how good it sounded. 
And Tom brought in a great pitcher of cider, 
and Aunt Anne bethought herself of seed- 
cakes and doughnuts. 

“Why, it’s a banquet!” exclaimed Uncle 
Ben. “Too bad to keep the children outs 
ain’t it? Let’s call them in. Time enough 
to talk afterward.” 

“Oh, dear!” thought poor, cramped 
Bobbit, as Fred and Claraand Katy came 
into the room, all elate. 

“Where are Bobbit and Rebbie?” asked 
Aunt Anne. 

‘*T don’t know, unless they're in the 
kitchen, with Debby,” said Fred. ‘‘I heard 
her telling Rebbie a while ago she was going 
to make molasses candy.” 

‘*Oh! well, they are happier there than 
they would be here,” said Uncle Ben, light- 
ly, ashe heaped up each one’s plate with 
the cracked nuts and passed the cakes. 

Clara rolled up her crochet and looked 
extremely contented over her plate. Bobs 
bit knew things must taste good when 
Clara looked that way. Fred and Kitty 
were fullof fun and Mr. Moore and Uncle 
Ben kept making jokes and telling stories, 
Oh! what a splendid time they were haye 
ing, thought Bobbit, who was now aching 
all over from his uncomfortable position. 

“ What delicious, crispy seed-cakes !” ex- 
claimed Clara. 

‘Oh, dear!’ sobbed a little tired voice 
suddenly from the bottom of the buffet. 

“Good gracious! What's that?” ex- 
claimed Aunt Anne. And Clara screamed 
and jumped up inachair. Mrs. Moore ran 
to the buffet and drew away the curtains; 
and Uncle Ben, with great difficulty sup- 
pressing his laughter, lifted out poor, tearful, 
frightened little Rebbie. ; 

“1 wanted—to—hear—what Santa Claus 
—was going to bring—me,” she said, cry- 
ing. “I’m sorry—I won’t—any more!’ 

_ “Why, Rebbie Fordham!” 
Kitty. 


bring all your youngsters over here in the 


exclaimed ; 














° Never mind,” said Uncle Ben, taking 
the sobbing little culprit on his knee and 
giving her a plate piled up with good 
things. ‘It must have been hard for a six- 
year-old to stay shut up there all this time.” 

Rebbie wiped her eyes, nestled against 
Uncle Ben’s shoulder, and began to eat nut- 
meats with great satisfaction. 

Bobbit now felt worse than ever. Poor 
Bobbit! His back ached, his knees were 
stiif, and now both feet were asleep. He 
was tired and hungry and forlorn; and 
there were all the rest having such a splen- 
did time, feasting and laughing by the 
bright fire. The tears gathered in his eyes, 
even if he was a boy. 

‘“‘There’s the seventh whole butternut. 
meat I have found,” said Clara, holding one 
up, and then eating it with a relish. 

It could no longer be endured. Uncle 
Ben sprang to his feet, Aunt Anne spilled 
all her plateful of nutshells on the carpet, 
and Clara and Kitty screamed in good earn- 
est, as a voice, gruff with long-pent-up emo- 
tion, exclaimed from the closet: ‘*I want 
some of them nuts, too.” And a rough little 
head thrust itself out between the doors at 
the very top. 

“Bless us! Bless us!” cried Uncle Ben, 
with a very funny twinkle in his eyes. 
‘¢ What little monkey is that ?” And, throw- 
ing wide the closet doors, he lifted down a 
trembling, struggling boy, with a very red 
face and tears in his eyes and on his smal] 
freckled cheeks. 

“Oh! Bobbit, how you got there?” ex- 
claimed little Rebbie, In the greatest sur- 
prise. 

‘“‘T never, never did!” said Aunt Anne. 
“T don’t know what you will think, Mrs. 
Moore, of such children.” 

“Oh! I have six little mischiefs of my 
own, you know,” replied Mrs. Moore, 

And now it was Bobbit’s turn to be kindly 
treated and to have a great plate of nuts 
and cakes. His back felt. better and his feet 
waked up. He and Rebbie sat on two little 
stools before the fire taking comfort, and 
whenever the rest looked at them some one 
‘was sure to laugh. Aunt Anne remarked 
how fortunate it was they had not said any 
more about the presents; and Uncle Ben 
looked very wise and said it eas fortun- 


aut at quarter past nine the children were 
all posted off to bed, even big Fred; and the 
elder people sat by the fire in, the west keep- 
ing-room an hour longer, with closed doors, 
talking about delightful things and planning 
to their heart’s content. 

And when Christmas came it was wonder- 
ful. There were stockings and a tree, too. 
Who shall tell of the Kaleidoscopes, the 
knives, the skates, the work-boxes, the 
picture-books, the chocolate creams, the 
writing-desks, the beads, the dolls, the 
dishes, the arks, the horns of candy, the 
gilt balls, the oranges, the dozens and 
dozens of delights? And the six mischiev- 
ous Moores came fo dinner. And there 
was roast goose and chicken-pie. And 


Debby brought in on a platter a great plum- |. 


pudding, all covered with little blue flames, 
so the children thought they never should 
dare to eat it. But. they did. And then 
there were games and frolics, and at night 
a set of the tiredest, happiést children you 
ever saw. 

Ab! that was a never-to-be-forgotten 
Christmas. Bobbit and Rebbie, at least, 
will never forget it. 

<r — 
ONE OF TEDDIE'S PETS 


BY MARGERY LEA, 


Ir was delightful spring weather. Every- 
thing outdoors looked. and smelt so fresh 
and clean that it suggested the necessity of 
extra cleanliness indoors; and so Mamma 
and Patty had been looking through eup- 
boards, polishing up silver and china, put- 
ting up curtains, brusbing down cobwebs— 
altogether so busy that Teddie hadn’t once 
been thought of. 

It wasn’t necessary to look after him any 
more. He had grown from a little fat roly- 
poly boy to a slender, bow-legged one; and, 
instead of waddling like a lame duck and 
tumbling down every two or three steps, as 
he used to do, saying “Oh! I’se so tired, 
Mamma,” was ready for a day’s fun with 
the boys any time. 

This day it was a holiday, and Teddie 
had rushed in from digging a well that was 





‘“most through to China,” to ask to go up 
to the lot'and spend the afternoon. 

“Now, Mamma, if you'll just give us 
some lunch, we'll go off and not bother you 
another bit to-day. We are going to have 
8 bul—” he caught a look from Mamma’s eye 
just then—‘“‘a splendid time, if you will say 
yes.” 

There wasn’t any doubt but things would 
move on more expeditiously if this small 
whirlwind of a boy was out of the way; so 
Mamma didn’t hesitate a minute, but put up 
some sandwiches, “ with mustard on them, 
please,” and a dozen thin, crisp ginger- 
snaps, which were ‘Teddie’s special delight; 
and he was off, with a kiss and a whoop, for 
an afternoon’s fun. It wasn’t far to go, and 
he would be home to tea; but appetites in 
little folks grow very fast sometimes, so it 
was a good thing to have something on 
hand, “so a fellow wouldo’t starve, you 
know.” 

Tt was dusk and the tea-bell had rung, but 
the busy day’s work had tired Mamma, so 
she was glad to lie on the lounge till the 
tardy ones had arrived. She had just said, 
‘Where do you think Teddie can be?” 
when she heard the gate slam, the well- 
known whistle as he came crunching the 
gravel under his feet, andin another min- 
ute he was presenting for her admiration an 
old fruit-can. d 

“Oh! Mamma, it’s just splendid!” 

“What? That old can, Teddie? Why, we 
have plenty of them around. You needn’t 


have gone so farfrom home to find one.” 


**No, no. I don’t mean that; but just the 
nicest little snake, all curled up in the bot- 
tom. Just look,” and he lifted up the bit of 
loosened tin at the top, while Mamma shud- 
dered, and told him to go straight out of the 
room with that horrible thing. 

When they were seated at tea, Teddie in- 
formed them he thought he should start a 
menagerie. 

“T can get plenty of polywogs in the 
creek; then there’ll be Ponto for the lion; 
and I'll charm my snake and make it do all 
sorts of wonderful things.” 

Now, if there was anything that could 
make Papa turn pale and look disgusted, it 
was to mention a snake when he was eating. 
Sometimes when every one was in fine teas. 
ing trim and Papa was doing his share— 
which was much the largest—the only way 
he could be brought to terms was to say 
“snake.” If it was necessary to make it 
emphatic, the children screamed “ana- 
conda.” 

‘*Hush, Ted. Don’t let me hear another 
word about the inmates of that menagerie,” 
said Papa, quite sternly, and turned to his 
tea and toast with a feeling of relief. 

The next morning, as soon as Teddie was 
dressed, he visited the fruit-can, to see if its 
contents were safe. He had received orders 
that they were to be carried back to the 
river. e 

It really was a great disappointment, for 
it had taken a long time to induce his snake- 
ship to: enter. the prison. According to 
Teddie’s account, it. had to.be whipped and 
poked and pushed before it obeyed, 

..Teddie had walked very slowly toward 
the can; grieving, like manyjolder. péople, 
over crushed hopes. Now he stooped, 
raised carefully the lid, looked carelessly, 
then intensely, shook it, and with a long 
oh-h-h! dashed into the house, screaming: 
“It's gone! It's gone!” 

**T declare, Teddie, what a dreadful boy 
you are. Just think how horrible to have 
that thing loose in the garden. I shan’t 
dare to stir out fora week,” groaned 
Mamma. . 

‘¢ Never mind, my dear,” said Papa. “I 
dare say the creature is safe back at the 
river by this.time.” ‘ 

In the course of the morning it was 
necessary that some one should cut the as- 
paragus for dinner; and, as Patty was very 
busy, Mamma tied::on her’ hat, took the 
pan and knife, and proceéded ‘into the gar- 
den. How thick the great heads were, 
They had pushed up in every direction, and 
before long the pan was heaping full: “And 
the weeds, too, close by, had done their 
best to keep up with the vegetables. That 
gteat dock ‘there was almost large enough 
for the birds of the air to take refuge in. 

* “T have tried to get Papa to dig it up 
for two weeks; but he always says ‘ Yes, I 





will,’ atid ‘thist’s the end of it; Just like 








these men,” and whack went the knife, de- 
termined to demolish it now, anyway. 

Rustle, rustle, and out glided Teddie’s pet, 
with its head erect and red forked tongue 
waving defiantly. Mamma was on her knees; 
but she reached ont, dashing wildly with the 
knife, scrambled up, and at it again, But it 
had gone under a long row of pie-plant; 
and she staggered into the house, into the 
study, pale and weak, and sank into a chair, 
gasping out: ‘‘ That dreadful snake—under 
the barn—kill it.” There was a rush out— 
Papa, and the children close at his heels. 
Screams of ‘‘ Here’s the hoe! I’ve got the 
rake! Sure, and here’s the broom for ye’s!” 
Patty rushing in to do good service. And 
they all came back triumphant, with the 
news of the death of Teddie’s pet. 








HARD TIMES. 


BY MARIAN DOUGLAS, 





S1T closer, love; the fire burns low; 
Its old-time ruddy cheer I miss ; 

It gives no warmth, it has no glow, 
Though cold without the wind goes by. 

Ah! how I once had felt, had I 
Foreseen so dark a time as this! 

My bread is bitter with the thought 
I have no power to-earn jt now! 

An anxious look thine eyes have caught 
And weary lines are on thy brow; 

Sit closer, love, though want and care 
Areall I now with thee can share! 


Yet while the clouds are black above, 
Dear, doubly dear thou art to me; 
= never dreamt how sweet is love 
o have not tasted poverty. 
When fortune flies, when comfort goes, 
The heart he trusts the poor man knows ; 
O tried and true, when night wears by, 
And we behold with grateful bliss 
A glad new morning light our sky, 
’T will be life’s sweetest thought that I 
Have known thee in a time like this! 
—AHarper’s Bazar. 


net 
.A Bournper’s SPEcuLATION.—A few nights 
ago (1853), at a friend’s house in London, a 
gentleman amused the company by giving 
an account of the anxiety of a builder en- 
gaged in large building speculations at Birk- 
enhead, to obtain the services of a noted 
preacher in Liverpool as pastor in a church 
there. His object, of course, was to popu- 
larize the place and get customers for his 
houses. He accordingly went to this famed 
preacher and offered him two thousand 
ounds a.year to come over to Birkenhead. 
e offer being rejected, he told my inform- 
ant that if he could have secured sych an 
attractive pulpit orator ‘‘ it would have been 
worth three shillings a foot to all the new 
streets!”— Robert Chambers. 








Sarcasm.—The chief bar, I suppose, to 
the action of imagination, and stop to all 
greatness in this present age of ours, is its 
mean and shallow love of jest; so that, if 
there be in any good and lofty work a flaw, 
failing, or undipped vulnerable part, where 
sarcasm may stick or stay, it is caught at, 
and pointed at, and buzzed about, and fixed 
upon, and stung into, as a recent wound is 
by flies ; and nothing is ever taken seriously 
or as it was meant, but always, if it may be, 
turned the wrong way and misunderstood. 
And while this is so there is not and cannot 
be any hope of achievement of high things. 
Men dare not open their hearts to us if we 
= to broil them on a thorn fire.—John Rus- 

te. 


Mr. TENNYSON visited the Woolwich Ar- 
senal lately and witnessed the casting of a 
cannon. After the operation was finished, 
heremarked: .‘‘ Vulcan would be astonished 
if he saw how the thunderbolts of war are 
forged nowadays.” 
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CELEBRATED 


LIVER Preys 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Hepatitis or Liver Complaint, 
DYSPEPSIA AND SICK HEADACHE, 


—— 
Symptoms of a Diseased Liver, 
AIN in the right side, under the edge 


of the ribs, increases on pressure; 
sometimes the pain is in the left side; the 
patient is rarely able to lie on the left 
side ; sometimes the pain is felt under the 
shoulder-blade, and it frequently extends 
to the top of the shoulder, and is some-! 
times mistaken for a rheumatism in the 
arm. The stomach is affected with loss 
of appetite and sickness; the bowels in 
general are costive, sometimes alternative 
with lax; the head is troubled with 
pain, accompanied with a dull, heavy 
sensation in the back part. ‘There is ge- 
nerally a considerable loss of memory, 
accompanied with a painful -sensation of | 
having left undone something which-ought 
to have been done. A slight, dry cough 
is sometimes an attendant. The patient 
complains of weariness and debility ; he 
is easily startled, his feet are cold or burn-_ 
ing, and he complains of a prickly sensa- 
tion of the skin; his spirits are low; and 
although he is satisfied that exercise would 
be beneficial to him, yet he can scarcely 
summon up fortitude enough to try it, 
In fact, he distrusts every remedy. Se~ 
veral of the above symptoms attend the 
disease, but cases have occurred where 
few of them existed, yet examination of — 
the body, after death, has shown the ut 
vER to have been extensively deranged. 


AGUE AND FEVER. 


Dr. C, M’Lane’s Liver Pits, in cases 
or Acug anp Fever, when taken with 
Quinine, are productive of the most happy 
results, No better cathartic can be used, 
preparatory to, or after taking Quinine. 
We would advise all who: are afflicted 
with this disease to give them A FAIR 
TRIAL. 


Address all orders to 
FLEMING BROS., PirrssurGH, PA. 


P. S. - Dealers and Physicians ordering from others 
than Fleming Bros., will do well to write their orders 
distinctly, take noue but Dr. C. iM’ Lane's; prepared 
by Fleming Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa. To those wishing to 
give them a trial, we will forward per mail, post-paid, to 
any part of the United States, one box of Pills for 
twelve three-cent postage stamps,-or one vial of Vermi- 
fuge for fourteen ent stamps. All orders from Ca- 
nada must be accompanied by twenty cents extra. 

Sold by all respectable Druggists and Country Store- 

generally. 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Vermifuge 
Should be kept in every nursery. If you would have 


your children grow up to be HEALTHY, STRONG, ang 
viGorous Men and Women, give them a few doses of 


M’LAN E’S VERMIFUGE, 
TO EXPEL THE WORMS. 
Se BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 
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in excellence. 
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CULARS free. Address 
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Boston, New York, or Chicago. 
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INVITATIONS OUT. 





“Tr you don’t intend to obey our laws 
and conform to our usages, why don’t you 
leaye us?” Such is the outcry with which 
Pentecost and Reeves and Jeffery and Hyatt 
Smith are continually greeted by the ritual- 
ists of their own denomination ; with which 
eyery man who stands within the lines of a 
sect but ventures to call in question any doc- 
trine or practice of the sect is sure to be as- 
sailed. 

At first blush the demand seems to be a 
rational-one; but a very little examination 
serves to show its injustice. If, indeed, a 
man has ceased to believe in the cardinal 
doctrines of a denomination, or if he has 
abandoned its characteristic methods of 
‘work, then he would surely be a fool to con- 
tinue in its communion, People who have 
nothing in-common cannot be in the same 
communion. 

If, for instance, Bishop Cummins had 
ceased to believe in an episcopal form of 
government or in a liturgical form of 
worship, he would have had good reason 
for leaving the communion of the Episcopal 
Church. If Mr. Pentecost or Mr. Smith 
should relinquish their faith in “ Believers’ 
Baptism,” and should come to regard the 
sprinkling of infants es « proper church 
ordinance, they, too, ought to withdraw 
from the Baptist body. 

Neither of these suppositions is in accord- 
ance with fact. Bishop Cummins holds as 
stoutly as any man to episcopal government 
and to liturgical forms—the cardinal distinc- 
tions of the church whose communion he 
has abandoned. What he has quarreled 
with is not the organic principles of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, but with certain abuses which have 
erept into that church, or with certain inter- 
pretstions of its canonical law which he, in 





common with thousands of others, regards 
as false. The title which he has given to his 
new denomination indicates his status, . He 
is a ‘‘ Reformed Episcopalian” now. But it 
seems to us that the place for ‘‘ Reformed” 
Episcopalians is where there are Episco- 
palians who need reforming, and nowhere 
else. We do not mean to speak slightingly 
of Bishop Cummiis or of his work. We 
hope that it may react upon the church 
which he has left in such a manner as to 
promote in some measure the end he has in 
view. He thinks that he can do more for a 
pure Christianity without than within that 
church. In this we disagree with him. 
But, however this may be, it is certain 
that he had a perfect right within, and that 
his old friends who refused to follow bim 
out, resolving to‘fight out the battle against 
Ritualism and Sacerdotalism inside the 
lines, occupy a position that is perfectly 
logical and defensible. They will, of 
course, be frequently invited out by the 
Sacramentarian party; they will often be 
told that their proper place is in the ‘ Re- 
formed” Episcopal Church; but they will 
make a great mistake if they suffer them- 
selves to be driven by this clamor from 
their proper place and their lawful work. 

They must, however, if they want the 
respect of their brethren outside, recognize 
the fact that they have a work to do and 
must set themselves sturdily about it. We 
would not have them stir up unnecessary 
dissensions; but we would have them insist, 
in season and out of season, that the spirit- 
ual rather than the sacramental theory of 
Christianity is the true one; and that the 
dogma which unchurches all other denomi- 
nations is at once an absurdity and an out- 
rage. Let them not forget what express 
recognition their Prayer Book in its preface 
gives to other Christian churches. Here is 
the statement, and they are bound to make 
good use of it: 

‘* When, in the course of Divine Provi- 
dence, these American States became inde- 
pendent with respect to civil government, 
their ecclesiastical independence was neces- 
sarily included; and the different relicious 
denominations in these states were left at 
full and equal liberty to model and organize 
their respective Churches and form of wor- 
ship and discipline in such mamner as they 
might deem most convenient for their future 
prosperity, consistently with tbe constitu- 
tion and laws of their country.” 

If that be not an explicit recognition of 
the other Christian churches in this country, 
it would be hard to frame.one. They are 
Churches, and, what is. more, they are 
Churches “‘ with a capital C.” Let not our 
Low Church brethren forget this. Against 
the unmannerly and unchristian exclusive- 
ness of the High Church party let them not 
cease to protest. Wedo not urge that they 
break the Jaws of their organization; but we 
do insist that. they ought to go to the limit 
of their ecclesiastical rights in establishing 
fraternal relations with other Christians, and 
that they ought to organize fora steady, 
brave, persistent agitation within, their own 
church to reform those laws and rubrics and 
offices which make for a ritualistic rather 
than a spiritual religion and which restrain 
them from the freest exercise of Christian 
fraternity. 

So, too, the Liberal Baptists will be very 
unwise if they are troubled overmuch by 
their frequent invitations out. They,may 
well claim that they, rather than the strict 
communionists, are the Regular Baptists; 
that the single usage which they fail?to_ob- 
serve is at war with the principle of “soul 
liberty ” upon which the Baptist organiza- 
tion stands; that when close communionism 
has its perfect work it makes of men such 
inquisitors and popes as Falton; and that 
just because they are Baptists they will stay 
where they are and bear witness against the 
evil. We have not been asked to write a 
speech for either of these brethren ; but, if 
we had such a service to perform, we should 


put our remarks into some such shape as 
this: 


Dearly beloved brethren! don’t, we beg 
of you, waste your breath in screaming to 
us to get out. We are not going out. Weare 
going to stay among you, for your good. We 
do not mean to quarrel. God forbid. Weshall 
bear the unjust and.cruel things you say 
about us just as patiently aswecan: ~ But we 
shall not cease to. insist that the making of 
the Lord’s Supper a divisive ordinance is a 
profanation of the Supper;.that they who 
transform the “sacrament of communion 





into @ symbol of disunion are. perverting 
Christ’s religion. We.say this and we.shall 

keep saying it; and we shall not go out of 
the Baptist fellowship either until you put us 
out. If we are separated from you, the bur- 
den of the separation will rest on you, and 
not onus. Weagree with you ina thou- 
sand things; we disagree with you in just 
one, and that one thing is not the main 

thing for which the Baptist denomination ex- 

ists. We belong among the Baptists, and 

nowhere else, We were born, most of us, to 
an inheritance of Baptist ideas; all our lives 
have been devoted to labor for the spread of 
Baptist principles ; and we shall stay, and do 

what we can to free the denomination from 

the inconsistencies which retard its useful- 

ness. What ismore, we mean to show you, by 

our earnest spirituality, by our devotion to 

the great work which Christ came to do, 

by patience and meekness and self-denying 

activity, that the kind of religion we believe 

in differs from yours only in being little 

better; and in that way we hope to bring 

you not only to tolerate us, but to recognize 

the principles for which we contend as essen- 

tial Christian truths. Because we are not in 

love with your inconsistencies, you invite us 

outof your fellowship. You might as well 

insist that all those who disapprove of the 

salary grab should leave the Republican 

party, or that all American citizens who dis- 

approve of laws passed by the popular 

majority should straightway expatriate 
themselves. Not so, brethren! We claim a 
place and a work within your denomina- 
tional ranks, and, while we remain in our: 
present mind, your invitations out will be 
politely but firmly declined. 





THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE new constitution of Pennsylvania, 
recently adopted by an overwhelming vote 
of the people, provides that the members of 
the senate shall be elected for four years, 
instead of three, and of the house for two 
years, instead of one; that the regular ses- 
sions of the legislature shall be biennial, in- 
stead of annual; that when the legislature 
is specially convened by the governor its 
action shall be confined to the subject or sub- 
jects expressly mentioned in the executive 
proclamation; that the compensation of 
members shall be fixed by law and shall not 
be increased during any official term; and 
that no member of the legislature shall be 
appointed to any civil office during his term 
of service. These provisions are supple- 
mented by others specially designed to pro- 
tect the legislaturé against the corrupt influ- 
ence of political rings, for which Pennsyl- 
vania had become far too famous, or, rather, 
infamous. Nearly the whole of Article 
Third consists of entirely new matter, im- 
posing numerous limitations upon the legis- 
lature, regulating its action in the passage of 
bills, containing a long list of specific pro- 
hibitions upon special and Jocal legislation, 
and forbidding that any bill, unless it be a 
general appropriation Dill, ‘shall con- 
tain more’ than one subject, which 
must be clearly’ expressed by its 
title. Every bill, too,’ must be read’ at 
length on three different days in eacli 
house ;' and then, on its final passage, the 
vote must be taken by yeas and nays and 
the names of the persons voting entered on 
the journal, with the provision that a ma- 
jority of all the members elected in each 
house shall be necessary to pass a bill. All 
attempts to corrupt or bribe the legislature 
are made penal offenses, to be punished by 
law. No member having any personal or 
private interest in any measure pending be- 
fore the legislature is entitled to vote there- 
on; and, this being the fact, it is made his 
duty to disclose it to the house. 

These and the like provisions, restrictions, 
and limitations are designed to purify legis- 
lation and make it difficult for lobbyists and 
politicians, as has hitherto been too much 
the fact, to run the legislature of Pennsyl- 
yanis. They bear-upon their face the dis- 
tinct stamp of an effort to reform well- 
known. abuses in the: legislation .of that 
- The article.in regard tothe governor ex- 
tends his term from three to four years, 
limits his pardoning power by providing for 
a courtof pardons;of which he isa member, 
requires an affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
all the members elected to each , house to 














pass @ bill over his veto, and allows him. to 
veto particular items in appropriation bills 
and approve others. These changes, par. 
ticularly the one referring to the pardoning 
power and the one in respect to the exercise 
of the veto power, are important improve- 
ments upon the former constitution. 

The supreme court is increased by the 
addition of two. judges,and the term of 
office for the members of this court is ex- 
tended from fifteen to twenty-one years, 
with the provision that they shall not be re- 
eligible. This secures practically nearly all 
the advantages of a life tenure of office. 

The oath of office is made exceedingly 
searching and stringent. All state officers 
and all county officers are required to swear 
not only that they will obey the Constitution 
of the United States and of the state; but that 
they have paid no money to secure their 
nomination, election, or appointment, save 
necessary expenses to be authorized by law; 
that they have not knowingly violated any 
election law; and that they will not receive 
any money or valuable thing for the per- 
formance or non-performance of their 
official duties other than lawful compensa- 
tion. False swearing under this oath is 
punishable as perjury, with a disqualifica- 
tion for thereafter holding any office in the 
state. 

The two articles on private corporations 
and railroads and canals contain a large 
body for the most part of new regulations 
for the protection of the people against the 
abuses of corporate management. Cor- 
porations are confined to the business for 
which they were established, and their 
charters are repealable when the public in- 
terest shall so demand, with the provision 
that no injustice shall be done to the cor- 
porators. Unused charters existing when 
the constitution goes into effect are de- 
clared to be void. Fictitious issues of cor- 
porate stock are forbidden. Railroads and 
canals are declared to be public highways, 
and the companies owning them to be com- 
mon carriers. All undue or unreasonable 
discrimination in charges, whether for 
freight or passengers, is prohibited. This 
part of the constitution, covering compara- 
tively a new field of constitutional action, 
and as a model specially worthy of imita- 
tion by the other states, is designed to meet 
the public exigency that, has grown out of 
the vast increase of railroads and the.enor- 
mous abuses which in the last few years 
have crept into their management. 

The old constitution provided that ‘‘ the 
legislature shall not have power to enact 
laws annulling the contract of marriage in 
any case where by law the courts of the 
commonwealth are or hereafter may be 
empowered to decree a divorce.” This im- 
plied that in all other cases the legislature 
might grant a divorce; and, asa matter of 
fact, legislative divorces were no uncom- 
mon occurrence in Pennsylvania. It wasa 
glaring abuse in the form of special legisla- 
tion. The new constitution puts an end to 
the system by prohibiting any special law 
“ granting divorces.” 

The article.on taxation and finance, while 
retaining the provisions of the old constitu- 
tion in respect, to any increase of the state 
debt and fora sinking fund and also those 
which prohibit subscriptions by the state or 
by municipalities to the stock or loans 
of corporations, ,or the pledging of the 
public credit to such bodies, sacredly guards 
the moneys and securities of the sinking 
fund of the state against manipulation and 
misuse....Laying down the .general princi- 
ple that taxation shall be uniform, it, never- 
theless, gives-to the legislature the power 
by general laws to “exempt from taxation 
public property used for public purposes, 
actual places of religious worship, places of 
burial, not used or held for private or cor- 
porate profit, and institutions of purely pub- 
lic charity.” All exemption must be con- 
fined to this enumeration. In the old con- 
stitution there were no provisions on this 
subject; and, in our judgment, the new one 
would have ,been better ifit had extended 
taxation to all private property, without any 
exemption. It will probably act as a limit- 
ation upon the number of such exemp- 
tions; but the true doctrine is to have no 
exemptions at allin fayor of any form of 
private property. 

The provision in the declaration of rights, 
found. in both constitutions, which says 
that,“no person whe acknowledges the 
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‘being of a God and a future state of re- 


his religious sentiments be disqualified to 
hold any office or place of trust or profit 
under this commonwealth,” would read 
better and be much more in accordance 
with the fundamental principles of our 
political system if it simply declared that 
no person shall be thus disqualified on ac- 
count of his opinions in respect to religion. 
As it now stands, it is virtually a religious 
test, and may be used to exclude those who 
do not believe in the being of God or in 
the doctrine of future rewards and punish- 
ments. Itinvolves the very thing it seeks 
to escape by not going far enough. 

We have not space to particularize more 
items in this effort at constitutional reform. 
Looking at the new constitution as a whole, 
we regard it as a great improvement upon 
the old one, if not the best of any state in 
the Union. While comprehensive in its 
provisions, it is specially intended to defeat 
the machinations and intrigues of political 
and railroad rings; and in this respect it 
promises to be a success. It is largely the 
fruit of popular reaction against abuses. 
We congratulate the people upon their 
triumph. The convention, composed of 
some of the ablest men in the state, did its 
work wisely and well, and the vote of the 
people in adopting it shows that they un- 
derstood the crisis and meant to have a 
fundamental law suited to their wants. 





MAX MULLER ON MISSIONS. 





Tue London Times is well enough pleased 
with Professor Miiller’s idea of missions; 
but thinks that, while it may do to preach in 
Westminster Abbey, it would be very 
‘chilling if presented at Exeter Hall in a 
plea for large contributions. Its notion is 
that the rather coarse and common but 
well-meaning people who support missions 
are impelled to their benefactions by the 
‘picture of uncounted millions dropping in- 
evitably into fiery torment, and by nothing 
‘else. It supposes that if it were seen that 
Buddhism, for example, in its purer days, 
preached a morality scarce distinguishable 
from that of Christianity, and that the re- 
sult of Christian effort may be to rehabili- 
‘tate the old religions into their original pure 
‘monotheism, Christian people would not 
think the battle worth fighting. 

We who believe in mission labor are 
moved, we confess, by the vision of mil- 
lions of wicked, corrupted worshipers of 

‘vile idols entering that eternity within 

which Nature and Revelation both teach us 

‘there can be for such souls neither the 

river of life nor the twelve fruits of the tree 

of life. But that is not all. We think less 
of the penalty than we do of the sin. We 
see corruption and moral ruin, and our 
effort is to correct it by proclaiming the 

Gospel which exbibits Jesus Christ as the 

Saviour from sin. Through him is God’s 

way—his present prevailing way, at least—of 

‘conquering sin in the human heart. We 

do not forget that millionsin the Jewish 

Church could not gain this knowledge of 

Christ and secured God’s favor without it. 

We do not forget that God’s mercy has 

doubtless saved thousands of other faiths 

who have accepted the guidings of the 

Divine Spirit in their hearts, and of whose 

lives of devotion to beauty and goodness 

and God Socrates is the Grecian and 
: Sakyamuni the Hindu type; and if it were 
possible that Christian missions, as Professor 

Muller seems tosuppose, may have their last 

great fruit in purifying Brahmanism and 

Buddhism and -Mohammedanism, so that 

they shall have power to teach men the 

worship and love and service of the one 

God, rather than in the final victory of his- 

torical Christianity, we should not one whit 

abate our zeal. For what we want and 
what God wants is his character impressed 
like a seal on the human soul; and, if God’s 
way through Christ be supposed too pro- 
vincial or too narrow forall the world, we do 
not quarrel with the blessed result, however 
one may imagine that it will be attained. 
That soul which loves and worships the 
beauty of God and hates and buffets its own 
impurities is not far from the Kingdom. of 

God, though time or place or other cir- 

cumstance have denied it the Christian 
name, 

But Max Miller says that ‘‘the essentials 
ef our religion are not in our belief, but in 


Pi 


That is all very true of religion in its most 
refined sense, in religion as the angels possess 
it; but the means of impressing that relig- 
ion on the human soul may be as indispens- 
able as the end sought is important, and 
God’s means is through the love and death 
of Christ. The experiment of religions en- 
forced only by moral considerations, or even 
by promises and threatenings, has thus far 
proved nearly futile. Some have doubtless 
been led by these rational arguments to 
godly lives; but such religions have run 
one course of degradation and corruption, 
till they lost the clements of godliness. In 
this we see their certain doom; and, though 
godly men, suchas Chunder Sen and his 
followers seem tobe, may attempt to re- 
vive the original purity of: their faith, the 
fuller faith of Christianity must supplant 
them. 


rr 


THE OVERTHROW OF CASTELAR. 





Mr. SIcKLESs was not a very wise foreign 
minister, but he was right in his prophecy 
of the downfall of the Spanish Government. 
After a success that has been remarkable in 
the midst of the greatest difficutlies Castelar 
has finally yielded to a heterogeneous oppo- 
sition, and gives way to what will certainly 
prove a reactionary movement and may 
prove a monarchical one. 

Castelar is a remarkable phenomenon. 
It givesthe greatest promise for the future 
of Spain that it could produce such a man. 
Our notions of the decay of races, by 
which they lose their stamina and pass 
away, must be revised in the light of the 
history of this century. We have regarded 
Italy and Spain as effete nations, worn out 
and past repair. But it is abundantly 
proved that a race has almost immediate 
power of recuperation. Ignorance and op- 
pression degrade a people, and, if this 
burden be lifted, it immediately produces 
noble men. Italy is an example. Ca- 
your was &® man of whom any nation 
might be proud, wortby of mention beside 
the best senators or tribunes of old Rome. 
Our own negro race bas not failed to vin- 
dicate the same truth. Spain was thought 
to have utterly exhausted all its mental 
power, and to be hopelessly given over 
to decay; when suddenly it produces 
a Castelar, who has shown himself 
not only the most brilliant orator in 
Europe, but the wisest, boldest, most intel. 
ligent and most comprehensive statesman of 
the age. No other European seems to have 
shown so masterly an intuition of the spirit 
of free institutions as this man, who has 
been educated under the. most debased and 
stagnant monarchy in Christendom. Heav- 
en means good for the nation that thus 
proves that it has not lost the breed of noble 


men. Such a phenomenon may well curb 


our Anglo-Saxon pride,’and teach us that 
the Germanic races have not the advantage 
so much in their vital powers as_in the op- 
portunities which Protestant liberty has 
given them. What makes the nation is not 
its blood and descent, but its enlightenment 
and its moral principle. A generation may 
utterly alter national character. We are 
likely to see it in Italy, in Spain, in Japan 
and in India. And the greatest benefactors 
of their race.are those statesmen and teach- 
ers who are missionaries of enlightenment 
and truth. 

But this takes a generation, at the least. 
Castelar is vastly in advance of his country- 
men, and poor Spain cannot yet appreciate 
her greatest genius. Marshal Serrano dis- 
places him, under whom we can hope 
neither for a vigorous prosecution of the 
war against the Carlists, nor for a lively 
sympathy with Republican principles, nor 
for a vigorous Cuban policy. Weare likely 
to have renewed misunderstandings with 
foreign powers, worse disorders at home, 
and a movement exactly parallel’ to that 
which is going on in France, vastly to its 
detriment. In this emergency we have 
reason to rejoice that our Government is 
likely to have at Madrid, in the place of Mr. 
Sickles, an experienced and astute diplomat. 
ist, who is abundantly able to look out for 
the interests of Americans, and we trust that 
his instructions will require him to take ‘all 
possible advantage of every opportdntty to 
protect his countrymea and favor emanci- 





pation in Cuba, { 


our love—in our love of God, and in our |’ 
‘wards and punishments shall on account of |-love of men founded on our love of God.” |’ 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE DEAN DEFIANT. 


THosz weak-kneed Episcopalians in this 
country who have been frightened by the 
clamor of the High Churchmen into the 
feeling. that all who participated in the 
late notable “joint communion” were guilty 
of abetting the sin of schism and of pro- 
moting infidelity should read the speech 
made by the Dean of Canterbury at the 
meeting of the London Branch of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. 

Dean Smith is comfortably unconscious 
of having done any wrong in the matter. 
The ululations of Tozer, the plaint of Pot- 
ter, and the long roll of Drumm _ have 
all failed to arouse in him any sense of 
alarm or any feeling of guilt. He recog- 
nizes the fact that he has been soundly be- 
rated by his sacerdotal brethren; but thinks 
that better men have been worse treated for 
the same cause, and even says that he has 
been scolded less than he _ expected. 
“When,” says the Dean, “I compare the 
measure of abuse that has been dealt out to 
me with what was dealt out to my vener- 
able predecessor, Dr. Alford, when he did 
much the same thing at Berlin, at a previous 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, I can. 
not but think there really has been in this 
country a growing feeling of the necessity 
of Christian union among us.’”’ It is evi- 
dent that the scholar of Canterbury knows 
how to extract sunbeams from pickled cu- 
cumbers. 

These complaints have not, however, he 
says, been joined in ‘“‘ by any person of rank 
or influence in this country,” and he then 
goes right on to mention the Church Times 
as one of those who have assailed him, 
which puts his estimate of that newspaper 
in very definite terms. His reply to the 
charge {hat he is an anarchical person, a 
breaker of laws and rules, is so good that we 
shall quote his own words: 


‘* As regards the laws and rules, I do not 
know what they are. Ifa law violated my 
Christian principles, I should stand to my 
Christian principles, and, whatever the con- 
sequences, I would break the law. [Loud 
applause.] -As long asa law is.on neutral 
ground {feel myself bound to attend to that 
law ; but there is no canon whatever in, the 
Episcopal Church of America that forbade 
me taking part in that communion at New 
York. If there wassuch, it would be for me 
to consider how far Iwas bound by it. I 
broke no law and no rule whatsoever in 
being present at the communion. Here in 
England. it. may be that we hayeto pay 4 
penalty for our position as members of the 
Established Church. It is not all gain on 
our side. [‘Hear, hear,’ and applause.] 
There is a loss, as well as @ gain. But in 
America there is no such thing. There is no 
Established Church there, [Loud and«pro- 
longed cheers.] All the communities there 
are equal in the sight of the law, and. each 
one can make its own laws, its own canons, 
its own constitution. I am here as an Epis- 
copalian. [ Hear, hear.’] I do not conceal 
my principles. [* Hear, hear,’ and applause. 
Nor do I consider-that I at all compromise 
those principles by being present ‘at that 
communion with a great many others who 
were not so.” 


It would seem that when'a Dean of Can- 
terbury talks out in meeting like that, “with 
the scarcely concealed approval of the Pri- 
mate of All England, Low Churchmen in 
this country might muster up courage to say _ 
that their souls are their own, and that fra- 
ternal acts likethat of the. ‘‘joint commu- 
nion” are not only expedient but lawful, 


Here is another point upon ‘which’ the 
Dean is equally explicit. Our readers will 
find it nod new doctrine. An editorial in” 
another column expresses the same opinion 
in almost identical words. It was in type 
before the Dean’s speech came to hand, and 
we have let it remain because, it, is,@, truth 
that will bear twice'telling: 


“*T believe there is ‘no stronger profana- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper than to turn it into 
a test of the communida: to which -you be- 
long. I believe, if there is one thing on 
which we might all of,us unite, it is in show- 
ing forth our faith in the death of our 
blessed Lord; and we misuse the death of 
our Lord (that great proof of his love) when 
we turn it into an occasion for hate and ‘dis- 
cord—when it is turned into a test. It was so 
once in thts country ;' but we have abolished 
the'Test Acts, and ws look back to that time 
with shame. And why should we maintain, 
in our own minds that which we as a nation 
abandoned? ‘The Lord’s Supper should be 
the thing to draw. us, together, apt a thing | 
to keep us apart. [Hear, hear. 


With’ thé following: excellent passage— 
which is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for corféttion, and’ for instruction in right- 
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to Churchmen of every altitude in this 
country—we conclude our excerpts from 
Dean Smith’s plucky speech : 


“Tt was a moment of very great pleasure 
that there, as a member of the Episcopal 
Church of England, I should meet with 
men whom [ love, and join personally, like 
my friends, Dr. Stoughton and Dr. Angus, 
with the representatives of all the different 
churches in this great feast of love. Itis 
with very great sorrow that I have seen 
that the Episcopalian Church should find 
fault that there should be one member of 
their body (there were a great many more; 
however) present there. itis just as great 
an act of love for Dr. Stoughton and others 
to take the communion with me as it is for 
me to take the communion with them. 
[‘ Hear, hear,’ and loud applause.] They 
are making just the same concession as If 
was making, doing what I was endeavoring 
to do—find some common ground on which 
we were all to meet as brethren. [Renewed 
applause.} Their communities have not 
found fault with them; they have not beey 
exposed to obloquy and censure because 
they took part in it; andit is a painful 
thing that the community to which I my- 
self belong should be so narrow in their 
views as that they should not see that there 
is something greater than any one particu- 
lar community and church, and that is the 
Universal Church of Christ. [Loud ap- 
plause.]}” 


Editorial Notes. 


It will be remembered that the action of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, in dismissing the 
charges against Mr. Henry C. Bowen took such 
a form as appeared to him to misrepresent the 
facts ; and that thereupon he presented a pro- 
test to the church specifying his objections to 
its action, which we have already printed, and 
that he suggested that the action of the church 
be reconsidered and the complaint dismissed, on 
the ground that it was not sustained by evi- 
dence. At the meeting of Plymouth Church last 
Friday evening this was substantially done. The 
committee to which the matter was referred 
presented a report replying to the more technic- 
al parts of the protest, and recommending that 
it be put on file, which was done. It was then 
voted to reconsider the action of the previous 
meeting, which adopted the report complained 
of and which refused to put on record the ex- 
onerating statement of the clerk, the Rev. Mr. 
Halliday. By another vote the following reso- 
lution was passed, finally dismissing the case ; 

‘ Resolved, That the report of the Examining 
Committee and the statement of the clerk of the 
church concerning the case of brother Henry C. 
Bowen be ente pon the minutes; and, im 
view of the facts therein set forth, the charges be 
dismissed, and the. Examining Commitiee be 


discharged from a further consideration of the 
case.” 








THe Plymouth church muddle grows more 
interesting ; but the interest it excites has 
come to be that: in a !game between chess- 
players. We aregetting too much to applaud 
as‘each side eries “check!” forgetting what 
there is serious beneath the game. It must be 
confessed that: Mr. Beecher has shown himself 
as consummately adroit as he is eloquent. The 
public weré hardly prepared to see such ready 
advantage taken of every woak point in his op- 
povent’s play or such brilliant turning of the 
tables upon them.» Ard it must be admitted 
that the twochurches—or, rather, their pas- 
tors and committee—have invited criticism. 
Especially have they been unnecessarilyoffensive 
in their presentation of their case, when extreme 
courtesy was most desirable. Twoxpboints in 
the answer of Plymouth church are admiribly 
taken. ‘The church hasa right to deolide "te 
receive documents which repeatedly ‘express: 
moderately: direct charges against a member. 
There ‘is only one: question properly before 
those churches; and that is whether ‘it is‘ac- 
cording’ to Congrégational order for a man 
against: whom serious charges have been 
brought to be dropped without trial from 
churchtiembership. »'This is an important mat- 
ter, and if left to stand by itself it would ‘have 
been difficult forthe church to have‘refused to’ 
accept a conference on the subject. But the 
cause of the two churches could not Wave's 
been better planned if they had designed 
to help Plymouth church to éscape the qués- 
tion. Then; again, Plymouth church takes 
a fair if’somewhat shfewd advantage When it 
assumes that the two churches, in indicating the 
points which they ‘**might” have wished “te 
present to the ¢otncil, if circumstantes had 
notchanged, withdrew their request. ‘The reply 
of Plymouth church, it will also be noffeed, is 
notaddresséd to the two churchiés; but persou- 
ally to their pastors ‘and fhe meribers’ of their 
cominittees, ahd the poftft is taken that their 
communitation replied t0 is not official, bécause 

not endérsed by vote of their Churchés! ° Téch- 
niéally this is incorrect, because the cbbitiittees 
were authorized by the churches to take'fction + 
but? it is*astonishing that any Cotgregational 
charch could kndwingly grant such discrétiot'” 





to” any °“éomifaittee. ~~ 1P“the chiitthes §a6' 








not care to vote on the adoption of such 
& communication as that sent to Plymouth 
thureh, on what will they careto vote? They 
might as well appoint a Presbyterian session and 
give upto it all authority. Plymouth church 
is charged with stifling discussion. It looks as 
if it was done elsewhere also. It is certain, 
however, that the question cannot be kept from 
the churches, and in Dr. Budington’s church a 
formidable opposition is said to have been 
‘started, which has invaded even its commit- 
tee and which may give rise to serious difficul- 
ties. Our admiration for Dr. Budington is so 
deep that we should greatly regret that such 
should be the case, 





Tue Jndex propounds this question: ‘*May 
not all ‘sin’ be referred to disease—some ab- 
normal condition of body or mind?’ The 
quotation marks about ‘‘sin” are instructive, 
They sufficiently indicate, what is no secret, that 
Radicals of the type of Zhe Jndez are inclined to 
repudiate all moral distinction. Sin is malform- 
ation, or ‘‘abnormal condition of body or 
mind,” not willful disobedience of known laws ; 
and, therefore, not blameworthy. A poem pub- 
lished a year ago in this journal, in which this 
was represented as the logieal result of modern 
Radicalism, was pronounced unfair by certain 
critics. Will they have the goodness to expound 
this sentence of The Index? The same journal says 
that ‘‘there was an authoritative and oracular 
air about Jesus as a teacher, which, though im- 
pressive, is not agreeable to the rational 
mind.” ‘The “rational mind,” as expressed 
through The Index, does not, of course, recog- 
nize Christ as divine, and does not know 
whether there be any personal Deity at all. 
There are certain persons, however, who sup- 
pose themselves to have rational minds who 
believe that there is a personal God, and that 
Christ was God manifest in the flesh, and to 
these it does not seem so strange that his ut- 
terances should have an air of authority. 
Doubtless this is not ‘‘agreeable’’ to The Index ; 
it cannot be to anybody who ignores moral 
distinction and puts sin in quotation marks ; but 
all who have bowed to this authority have con- 
fessed that itis the only true liberty ; that its 
yoke is easy and its burden light. 


WE can have no controversy with the Zuther- 
an and Missionary concerning the theological 
statas of Tae INDEPENDENT. It is certain that 
we do not always agree with that journal; it is 
not impossible that in such differences we may 
always be the party in error. But when the 
Lutheran and Missionary explicitly states that 
the religious opinions of the editors of this 
paper are not honestly held and promulgated, 
that they are “trimmed” for thesake of mak- 
ing money, we think we have a right,in the 
name of ordinary courtesy, to protest against 
such accusations. When two gentlemen are 
discussing some question in theology, it is not, 
we believe, generally considered good breeding 
for one of them to interrupt the other by say- 
ing: “Oh! you are not sincere in your opin- 
fons! You only hold them because they put 
money in your purse!” Conversation in such 
cases isaptto be brought to a speedy conclu- 
sion. This was precisely the form of the dia- 
logue between Toe InpsPeNpEenT and The 
Lutheran and Missionary. When it had gone 
as far as this, we wrote a brief note, 
marked “ private,’’ to the editor of that paper, 
calling his attention to the statement and 
suggesting that he had borne false witness 
against his neighbor. This private note the 
editor niade the subject of a leading editorial. 
We complained of this, and now the editor dis- 
tinctly intimates that he is not in the habit of 
heeding such injunctions of privacy, and that 
he will take the liberty of publishing and com- 
menting upon any confidential letters that may 
be sent him. It may be useful for us to com- 
municate this fact to our readers. Whenaman 
advertises himself as being destitute of com- 
mon honor, itis well that the public should 
know his name. It will also be easily inferred 
that we are not at all prejudiced by this little 
episode in favor of the views of which the 
Lutheran and Missionary is the representative. 
We may be astray in our theological opinions, 
but we are not likely to be converted by a mis- 
sionary of this sort. 





Tue Examiner and Chronicle does well, ac- 
cording to its light, to prove open communion- 
ism the enemy of Christianity in general and 
Fultonism in particular. But it appears to us 
to be using weapons of darkness when it mis- 
states the facts about men who within the Bap- 
tist denomination are claiming their rights to 
recognize as Christian brethren those who are 
imperfectly instructed in the sin of eating un- 
less first they wash by immersion. The Rev. 
D. M. Reeves, some time ago, owing to oppo-. 
sition excited against his liberal views of Chris- 
tian fellowship, resigned the pastorate of the 
First Baptist church in Albany, N. Y. At the 
request of the church, he has withdrawn his res- 
\fgnation. The Beaminer and Chronicle at first, 
(affected to believe this was because he 
j“aed eome to the conclusion that his 











old views .of the communion - were better 
than the new.” And, so far from. these being 
“new views,” as they are again called, adopted 
since going to Albany, it is well enough known 
in Baptist circles that Mr. Reeves has been an 
open communionist ever since he was a boy, 
was known as such in his previous pastorate in 
Boston, has read essays defending these views 
on four different occasions before Baptist min- 
isterial meetings in Boston and New York, and 
was taken by the church in Albany with this 
well-known record. And yet The Hxaminer 
blames him for not “doing the manly thing of 
resigning when he adopted” these new views. 
That paper adds that ‘‘the request to with- 
draw the resignation did not come from a 
united church, but from that part of it which 
the pastor had converted to his new views, 
and that the older members are in deep af- 
fliction at the divisions which prevail.”” Now 
the fact is that the vote referred to stood 250 to 
19, which shows a moderately “‘ united church,” 
and one which thinks it more important to do 
Christian work than to fight over this dogma. 
For to the credit of the close commionists be 
it said that they voted in large numbers with 
the majority. The cburch which is repre- 
sented asin danger of dissolution has within 
the last month liquidated a considerable debt, 
raised its pew rental, and added to the wealth 
of its society largely, while visibly increasing 
the congregations. 


WE hope that the editor of The Watchman and 
Reflector will get well quick and come home. 
His paper needs him. He would save it from 
such a spectacle of abject apology as it pre- 
sented last week for its editor’s participation in 
a joint communion service in London. In this 
he did a decent thing, and made no parade 
about it; and it would hardly have been known 
if The Congregationalist had not informed the 
public of it. As we expected, The Fxaminer and 
Chronicle snapped it up, charging Dr. Olmstead 
with “ Bazaineing his influence’’ and surrender- 
jung the Baptist Metz—an attack that was likely 
to appear especially ungenerous to The Watch- 
man and Reflector just at the season when a good 
many of its subscribers were deciding which 
Baptist paper to take the coming year. But it 
was a magnificent chance for a strong paper to 
defy carping censure and dare a brave act. It 
might have said: We have not heard from Dr. 
Olmstead, and do not know whether the story 
told is true or false. We do know, however, 
that a man may be a sound Baptist and yet do 
what has been charged ; and we do not propose 
to apologize for our editor's time or manner of 
partaking of the communion, any more than 
for his time and manner of saying his prayers, 
Open or close communion is a vexed. matter of 
personal opinion, which we do not care to dis- 
cuss, but leave both parties to practiee their 
several opinions within the Baptist body. Such 
language would have provoked abuse; but it 
would have been manly and would have rallied 
all lovers of peace. But we are ashamed to tell 
our readers—for we have a deep respect for the 
Baptist body—how the Watchman and Reflector, 
after two weeks’ consideration, treats the sub- 
ject. It first says, in deprecation of criticism, 
that not a few Baptist members do allow them- 
selves abroad a large liberty in the matter of 
communion. This it ‘‘ would not justify’; but it 
is “akin to what is too common during the un- 
bend ofa vacation at home.” §o this act of 
its editor is to be excused on the same plea that 
would be made fora bender. We think we re- 
member one such true story of a clerical spree, 
narrated by Hawthorne. We are next told that 
some think theycan “sit down to the Lord’s 
table wherever it is spread,” and yet be “rigid 
close communionists,”” which proves that there 
are greater fools in the world than we had sup- 
posed. Certainly Dr. Olmstead has more sense 
than his substitute would insinuate. Then fol- 
lows the most humiliating of all excuses (will 
any one believe it?) that his will ‘had been 
weakened by neryous prostration,” and that, 
happening to be present at a social gathering, 
closed, unexpectedly to him, perhaps, by the 
Lord’s Supper, he may not have had strength 
enough to live up to his close communion prin- 
ciples! We are reminded of the shrewd remark 
of another man, “‘ weakened by nervous pros- 
tration,” that itis not half so bad for a man’é 
reputation to have a soft brain as to be sus- 
pected of a softening of the brain. We imagine 
that, with all his infirmities, Dr. Olmstead’s 
brain is considerably stronger then some he has 
left behind him. 


In another column The Watchman and Reflect- 
or allows a correspondent to speak with con- 
siderable more spirit. He pictures hands lifted 
in holy horror, while the editor of the Examiner 
exclaims : 

“ Woe unto him, for he has gone in the way 
of Bunyan, and run greedily after the error of 
Hall, and perished in the of Spur- 
geon.”” 

He then tells the story of how Dr. Bright once 
determined to commune with a pedobaptist 
brother, but was sayed by the latter’s forbear- 
ancé; and says that he might thus have com- 
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pleted his lamentation over Dr. Olmstead’s 
error: 


“But as for me, my feet were almost pone, 
my steps had well nigh slipped. So delud 
was I by the spirit of false charity that there 
was but a step between me and open commun- 
ion; and hadI done as I had purposed in my 
heart, I should have been numbered with those 
who hold fellowship with the unbaptized and 
compelled to defend their error, But whenI 
went into my editorial sanctum then under- 
stood I their end. Surely they stand in slip- 
pery places and their heresy must be de- 
nounced before all the world.” 





THE Baptist Standard asserts that the denom- 
ination which it represents is ‘‘ everywhere 
spoken against”; and, while it does not complain 
of the strictures thus bestowed, it evidently 
thinks that the Baptists are entitled to the 
benefit of at least one of the beatitudes. We 
do not need to repeat, what we have so often 
said, that, except for the close-communion 
heresy which is prevalent among them, no 
Christians in the land are more deserving of 
honor than the Baptists. It is true, however, 
that they do get a good deal of sharp criticism, 
and this may be due either to their superior 
piety er to the fact that they claim to be su- 
perior in certain respects to their neigh- 
bors and enforce that claim by exclusive 
rites. There is a trait of human nature 
which finds room for exercise in the nursery, 
on the play-ground, in the drawing-room, and 
wherever there are human beings, which re- 
sents the assumption of superiority. Doubt- 
less the close communionists among our Baptist 
friends do not wish that their refusal to recognize 
the validity of the sacraments of other churches 
should be understood as an assumption of 
superiority; but it és so understood, and 
the censure which is so freely meted out to 
them owes much of its severity to this fact. 


Tuis is the way a correspondent of the Hart- 
ford Courant puts the Cheney-Whitehouse case 
at Chicago: 

‘* Nobody has any objection to allowing err- 
ing brethren to go in peace; but allowing them 
tosteal a church and carry that off in peace is 
quite another matter. It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that, if the pastor of the Pearl-street 
church should join the Episcopal Church, he 
would be allowed to take that edifice with him ; 
or, if the rector of St. John’s should join the 
Roman Catholic body, that we should allow 
him to take St. John’s church with him to his 
new ecclesiastical home without a church fight, 
however unedifying a spectacle it might be.” 

This is just about as misleading a statement 
as could be made. It is not Dr. Cheney alone, 
but his whole church with him, who have gone 
off; and the question is whether they havea 
right to take with them the church edifice 
which they have built with their own money. 
It seems to us that they have this right, and 
that the attempt of My Lord Whitehouse to 
take it from them is nothing but spoliation. 
If moneys were contributed for the building of 
this church by parties now adhering to the 
bishopric of Whitehouse, there is perhaps some 
ground for the judgment that the church is 
morally if not legally bound to return those 
moneys to the bishop of the diocese; but be- 
yond that he has no moral right to touch the 
property, and if the law gives him the power 
to do so the law is palpably unjust and ought 
to be repealed. 


A STATEMENT crept into one department of 
this paper last week to which we cannot give 
editorial endorsement. It was to the effect 
that Darwin’s position is so strongly en- 
trenched in fact that to attack it is almost like 
attacking Nature herself. This is altogether 
too strong language. The theory that one 
natural species is derived from another may be 
true,.and we are inclined to look very favora- 
bly upon it; but it is still under discussion 
and by no means settled. The main argument 
forit is its exceeding beauty and simplicity. 
Franklin’s one fluid theory of electricity 
was beautiful and simple ; but it was false, and 
has yielded to one much more complex and 
difficult. The same is true of Newton’s 
theory of light. It seemed to explain facts 
and was charthingly simple; but it has had 
to give place to a theory which nobody but 
@ trained geometrician can understand. Dar- 
win is rich in facts which this theory seems to 
explain; but heis very poor in facts that exactly 
meet the case and show the transition making 
from one species to another. Then so long as 
the argument from the general infertility of 
hybrids is not met Darwinism cannot be bet 
down as established. We know that the large 
majority of zoologists and botanists accept it, 
and the present probability is in fayor of its 
being finally allowed; but we remember also 
that it has very able opponents, including some 
of the greatest living scientists. Professor 
Agassiz’s opinion and arguments deserve the 
highest respect, and so do those of Principa, 
Dawson. It will be remembered that while at 
the meeting of the Evangelical Allianee the 
theologians all spoke respectfully of Darwin- 
ism, it was this latter eminent geologist and 
paleontologst who set himself emphatically 
against it; We earnestly hope that Professor 
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promised on this subject nearly completed. 





_ OvR_ readers will notice that with this num- 

ber’ we introduce one novelty, that of signing 

with the name of the author notable reviews of 

books. It is a practice quite in conformity with 

our long-established principle of giving the 

utmost credit to those men of ability who write 

forus. Our editors do not wish to take to 
themselves the honor which belongs to their 
contributors. The good custom of giving an 
article the credit of the name which belongs to 
it is one which has been growing in vogue for 
years, so that now itis practiced by nearly all 
our monthly and quarterly magazines. The 
department of book criticism has been slow 
to adopt this practice, perhaps because 
it may seem less invidious for a paper to 
criticise a book anonymously than for an in- 
dividual to do it over his name. But the Acad- 
emy, the ablest English critical journal, has 
proved that it can be done with success, and we 
propose to adopt the plan so far as it may be 
wise. One of our criticisms this week is signed 
by the name of Henry James, Jr., who is a most 
competent critic and,who now competes with 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps for the honor of being 
the best writer of novelettes in the country. We 
have for years been favored with the co-opera- 
tion of the ablest scholars in the country in this 
department, and we trust that they may not be 
too modest to allow our readers the privilege of 
reading theirnames. We may add that we shall 
endeavor to give even more attention to the de- 
partmentiof “Literature,” and secure able and 
prompt reviews of all important books, 





THE fact that charges affecting the official or 
personal character of Attorney-General Wil- 
liams have been presented to the Judiciary | 
Committee of the Senate, and on investigation 
turned out to be false and malicious, if fact it 
be, supplies no reason why the Senate should | 
approve his nomination for Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme Court, provided there are other 
valid objections against him. The charges, if 
found to be true, might bea good reason for 
rejecting the nomination; yet, if false, it sure- 
ly is not the business of the Senate to vindicate 
the character of Mr. Williams by making him a 
Chief-Justice. Our objection to his appointment 
consists in the fact that his antecedents, legal 
experience, and general standing as a Jawyer 
clearly show that he is.not the fit man for the 
Office, certainly not the best one whom the 
President could have selected, especially when 
compared with several others much better 
qualified for the position. This is the great 
objection which has been urged against the 
nomination, and it remains good, whatever may 
be true or not true in respect to certain charges 
which are said to have been before the 
Judiciary Committee. The falsity of these 
charges does not qualify Mr. Williams to be the 
head of the highest court of the nation, 

WHEN we say that the charges of misconduct 
against Mr. Williams have collapsed, we do not 
mean to include the landaulet steal. Suppose 
it to be true that other executive officers have 
their private carriages provided from the pub- 
lie fands ; that is no excuse for a man who as- 
pires to the office which should most loathe all 
the excuses for dishonesty. Instead of that, 
Mr. Williams has been in this matter a conspic- 
uous offender, outstripping his associates in the 
gilded trappings of his equipage. That 
an Officer may need to employ a car- 
riage on public business at public expense 
we do not deny; but it is an utterly different 
matter when the man who lays down the prin- 
ciples of justice filches from the public treas- 
ury the expense of the prancing horses and the 
stylish laudaulet which takes his wife to her 
pleasure drives and her stately visits of cero- 
mony. It is hardly possible to avoid 
referring to the ambition with which 
she is credited to secure this position for 
her husband, which would give her rank as the 
first lady in our republican court, but it would 
be nothing to weep over if her equipage should 
lose her the honor. Should the Senate confirm 
the appointment, we will be inclined to think 
that it is a Cheap Justice which they wish to 
appoint, Neither his Spartan sense of honor 
nor his transcendent judicial ability is sufficient- 
ly marked to make him a proper man to preside 
over the national department of justice. 





Ir is intimated in one of the dispatches from 
Washington that Congress will probably con- 
clude to solve the Louisiana problem by order- 
ing a new election, rather than attempt to set- 


Agassiz left the series. of papers which he} 


os 


‘ 


tle the conflicting claims of the different con- - 


testants for office. This is the course recom- 
mended last year by the Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, and it is the only 
straight road out of the difficulty. The meas- 
ure should have been adopted months ago, yet 
better late than never. If it be a fact that 
Louisiana is withouta lawful state government,’ 
as the Senate Committee in their report clearly 
showed, then the only power that can take the 
initiative in the creation of such a government 
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ig that of Congress. This pOwer was exercised 
In the reconstruction of the Rebel States, and 
the condition of Louisiana furnishes an occa- 
sion for repeating the exercise. This must be 
done, or a usurpation in violaticn-of the rights 
of the state, by improper Federal interference, 
must grow into a government de jure by tlie 
force of time. Such a precedent in our political 
system ought not to be given by an omission 
on the part of Congress to exercise its power 
and discharge its duty. The link of lawful 
succession which fraud and wrong have broken 
it is now the province of Congress to supply. 


Tue appointment of Mr. Caleb Cushing as 
minister to Spain, in place of General Sickles— 
who has resigned not a moment too soon and 
who ought not to have been appointed at all— 
is one of the best selections which the Presi- 
dent has made. Mr. Cushing, now about 
seventy-four years of age, besides being an able 
lawyer and having a large experience in public 
life, is thoroughly versed in all matters pertain- 
ing to international law. His opinions are an 
authority upon such questions. He will not be 
likely to take any false step or commit any 
serious blunder. The appointment has special 
fitness in view of our present relations with the 
Spanish Government. When the name of Mr. 
Chase was sent to the Senate for Chief-Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States it 
was confirmed in less than thirty minutes. We 
go to press before being advised of the action 
of the Senate in regard to Mr. Cushing; yet 
we have no doubt that he will be confirmed 
without @ moments hesitation. 


WE protested last week against the repeal of 
the Bankrupt Law. We renew the protest this 
week, and urge the Senate to supply a remedy 
for the indiscretion and haste of the House in 
passing the bill for repeal. This case, like 
many others in the history of Congress, shows 
the wisdom of vesting legislative power in two 
distinct bodies and making their concurrent 
action necessary to enact alaw. The discussion 
of the Bankrupt Law in the House simply 
proved—what nobody denies—that the law 
needs amendment, but not that there should 
not be no such law at all. In all civilized and 
especially commercial communities there is an 
imperative necessity for some system of insolv- 
ent or bankrupt legislation, by which the rights 
and obligations of debtors and creditors may 
be so legally determined as to serve the inter- 
ests of both. Unfortunate debtors need such 
asystem; and creditors equally need it. Our 
present Bankrupt Law, now seven years old, 
has passed through the ordeal of judicial in- 
terpretation; and this has revealed its defects 
and shown the particulars in respect to which 
it may be improved by amendment. Nearly all 
laws, after being subjected fora time to this 
test, are found to have certain imperfections, 
which it is the business of legislation to cor- 
rect. That this should be.the case with the 
Bankrupt Law need not be a matter of any 
surprise. The surprise will be if there is not 
wit enough among all the lawyers in Con- 
gress to. perfect the law and make it what it 
should be. 


A New York paper submits a series of fig- 
ures showing that the whole amount paid to 
Sheriff Brennan, of this city, in tbe year 1871, 
for services rendered, was the snug sum of 
$150,612.51. The next year, after the reform 
movement had gotten well under way, the emol- 
uments of his office were not quite so large; yet 
they were sufficient to make the office one of 
. the fattest things in this country. Sheriff 
Brenvan, now that‘ he retires from the honors 
of public life, has an unsettled account, as he 
claims, amounting to the trifling sum of $50,000, 
which he would like:to have the city pay, and 
about which there would, of course, be no dis- 
pute if the Tammany Ring were still in power. 
Thé law in respect to sheriffs ought to be so 
changed as to abolish the system of ‘specific 
fees’’ altogether, and substitute therefor that 
of a salary, to be determined by the supervisors 
ineach county. Such a law, especially in New 
York City, would be a signal relief to taxpayers. 
There is no reason for attaching “specific fees’’ 
to the office of sheriff, any more than to that of 
mayor or governor. 


Tne Constitutional Commission of New 
Jersey, in their, programme of proposed 
amendments to th¥ constitution of that state, 
recommend the following prOvision In respect 
to taxation: 


‘Property shall be assessed for taxes under 
general laws and by uniform rules, accordip 
to its true value’ in money. No property o 
any kind, protected by law, except that owned 
by the United States, the state, counties, 
- townships, cities, towns; or boroughs, shall be 
exempted by law from its full share of all 
state, county, township, and city taxes and 
assessments,  6xe burying-grounds and 
cemeteries held bys companies.” 


We would not make this comparatively minor 
exception in favor of buryinggrounds; yet the 


amendment is, so near being right that we are, 


much more disposed to commend than to criti- 
cise, The constitution of Missotr? ts exactly 
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right on the question of taxation. It reads 
thus: ‘‘No property, real or personal, shall 
be exempted from taxation except’ such as 
may be used exclusively for public schools 
and such as may belong to the United. States, 
to this state, to. counties or to municipal cor- 
porations within this state.” 


Con. E. C. Bounrnor delivered a-lecture last 
week before the American Geographical So- 
ciety, at the Cooper Institute, in this city, in 
which he claimed for himself, being a Cherokee 
Indian, and his race that the Government of 
the United States, holding them to the respon- 
sibilities of citizens by extending tbe jurisdic- 
tion of its courts over them and by compelling 
them to pay taxes under its revenue laws, 
should also give to them the rights of citizens. 
He advocated the passage of a law by Congress 
which would declare all the civilized Indians to 
be citizens of the United States, and give them 
their land in fee simple individual title, instead 
of the titlein common, as they now hold it. Col. 
Boudinot is right in these propositions. If the 
Government asserts jurisdiction over the In- 
dian, the very least it can do for him isto con- 
cede to him the full privileges of citizenship. 
Without this the jurisdiction is unjust. 


“J.C. W.,” writing from Wheaton, Il., cor- 
rects Dr. Thompson’s statement, recently pub- 
lished in our columns; that Brigham Young is 
an Englishman by birth. He says: 

“‘ Brigham Young’s parents resided in Hop- 

kinton, Mass., where I had the pleasure of occu- 
pying a pastorate more than twenty-six years. 
I know the spot where they lived and where 
moat of their children were born. I have known 
well many of their surviving relatives. Samuel 
Morse, of my church, and one of the best 
specimens of a New England deacon, was an 
own cousin of Brigham, who was born during 
a temporary absence of his parents in New 
York or Vermont—I will not say which at this 
moment. The precise date when he left Mas- 
sachusetts for 8 more permanent residence: at 
the West I cannot state. ButI will close with 
a single incident which Ihad from my good 
Deacon Morse. The father of Brigham Young 
was @ Methodist, but an eccentric man. He 
wanted his children to be Christians ; and, as a 
means of making them such, he promised to 
give a sheep to the one who would kneel and 
make the best prayer. They all knelt, and 
Brigham obtained the prize.” 
We are able to supply our correspondent’s lack 
of knowledge concerning the place of Brig- 
ham’s birth. It was the town of Whitingham, 
in Bennington County, Vermont. The house in 
which he was born is still standing. 


.»-“*Does the scholarship of the age prove to a 
disinterested person (if one can be disinterested 
on the subject) what was the ‘ mode of baptism’ 
instituted by Christ and his apostles?’ Our 
correspondent’s parenthesis is well putin. It 
would be very difficult to quote any writer 
upon this hotly contested question who has 
not exhibited more or less party feeling. The 
scholarship of the age proves very clearly to 
some persons that immersion was the only 
mode of baptism in the Early Church ; it proves 
to others that no other mode but sprinkling was 
in use; it proves to us that baptism was prob- 
ably administered in several different ways 
and.that the mode was never emphasized then 
asit isnow. We really do not know of any 
colorless discussion of the subject; and we 
strongly advise our correspondent to steer clear 
of these ritualistic controversies, and devote 
his time to studies which are more important 
and which promise some certain results. 


....Some time ago The Interior published a 
paragraph charging Mr. Frothingham with 
talking-favorably of free love and calling on 
Oliver Johnson for the facts. Mr. Johnson re- 
plied that he heard the sermon when preached, 
that it expressed the highest regard for the 
sacredness of marriage, and sent a copy of the 
sermon, that the editor might judge for himself 
whether he had not been imposed upon bya 
false report. Mr. Johnson’s reply was ad- 
dressed to Professor Patton, whose answer is 
an admirable example of editorial candor and 
reads #s follows: 


ony that The Interior did injustice to 
Mr. Frothingham (though unintentionally) by 

ublishing a statement based on.a report which 
eon now convinced was false.” 


...-Our new American minister. to Japan, 
Judge Bingham, will fix his residence in Tokei, 
the capital, where every minister accredited to 
Japan ought to reside, instead of at the com- 
mercial center of Yokohama. Judge Bingham 
has bis wife and two daughters with him, and 
will add to the American society in the capital, 


of whom there are now about sixty, including, 


ladies and children. 

....It is & great pity that the “ Virginius” 
went down. It were a thousandfold better. to 
suffer any apparent ignominy ®@ giving it up, if 
justice required it, than to endure the suspicion 
of a’eute Yankee trick, whieh would mean 
nothing but‘ knavery. It very likely was an un- 





an accident so soon after the ‘sinking of a coal 
barge in front of the * Arapiles.” 

-.--The Alliance is a new weekly undenom- 
inational religious paper, published in Chicago, 
under the editorship of Professor Swing, the 
Rev. Messrs. C. D. Helmer, H. W. Thomas, 
D.D., H. N. Powers, D.D., and Professor Wil- 
liam Matthews. Itis a small and inexpensive 
sheet, but it is edited with considerable bright- 
ness and will have a local value. 


-+eeThe Springfield Republican guesses that 
“Saxe Holm,’’ the story writer who has re- 
cently shone out so splendidly in the firmament 
of magazine literature, is better known as “‘ H. 
H.” The conjecture is not without plausibil- 
ity. Anessayist of such brilliancy and a poet 
of such insight ought to be able to write fiction 
of the first class. ee 

-.-.Lhe Liberal Christian has changed its 
shape to the quarto form and its type for a new 
and neat typographical dress. The editorial 
discussions of the Liberal Christian are always 
scholarly and vigorous, and we are glad to re- 
cord the evidence of prosperity which is fur- 
nished by this improvement. 

..-- Hearth and Home has discontinued its il- 
lustrations, but promises to make its reading 


| columns so good that nobody shall miss the 


pictures. Our own experience. justifies usin 
expressing the opinion that Hearth and Home 
has done a sensible thing. 


.+--The Catholic Review tells of a newspaper 
just started at Palermo, Sicily, entitled Th? 
Journal of the Disciples of Satan. Itisa fact of 
some significance that the Devil should start his 
first newspaper in a region which for centuries 
has been occupied by the Papal Church. 


.... The Rev. E. P. Powell, formerly pastor of 
the Mayflower church of St. Louis, is now en- 
gaged upon the editorial staff of the St. Louis 
Democrat. Mr. Powell holds a facile pen, and 
= put conscience into his work, whatever he 

oes. 


.».-Troy puts in a bidfor the next college re, 
gatta. It will be a good place for sophmores to 
air their stock of mythology. Mount Ida and 


Mount Olympus.are there, and every carpen- 
= shop will furnish a ‘supply of wooden 
orses. 


.... The Episcopalian seems to have fully com. 
mitted itself to the Cummins movement, so 
that the Reformed Episcopal Church is sure of 
an organ without the expense of founding one. 


....Dr. Budington’s two Ds come at the end 
of hisname. There is only one in the middle 


of it. 
Religions Jutelligence, 


THE fight goes on with unabated flerceness 
between the German Government and the Ul- 
tramontaves. Archbishop Ledochowski has 
been summoned to Berlin, to appear before the 
bar of the Ecclesiastical Court. By the advice 
of his cathedral clergy, he has determined to 
pay no heed to the summons and to yield to force 
alone. What course the Government will take 
in this emergency is not indicated, farther than 
that Dr. Falk, the minister of worship, in a 
speech in Parliament, denounced the Arch- 
bishop and declared that the ministry would 
never retreat from the field until all Prussian 
subjects had learned to obey the laws. The 
speech is said to have been an unusually effect- 
ive one, and it was received with great favor by 
the Liberals. The Catholic Bishop of Pader. 
born has been deprived of his salary for viola- 
tion of the ecclesiastical laws, and the Prince 
Bishop of Breslau hasbeen condemned to a 
fine of 11,600 thalers or six months’ imprison- 
ment for the same offense. The Bavarian 
Government has adopted a measure which 
practically abolishes the Concordat between 
that state and the Papal Power. The Ger- 
man Emperor has at last yielded. his 
scruples against compulsory civil mar- 
riages, and a bill making provision for this 
innovation is now on its passage through Par- 
liament. The reason of this is that marriages 
celebrated by interdicted priests have been de- 
clared null and void by the Ultramontane 
clergy. The Government intends to guard 
against the distress thus occasioned by making 
civil marriage compulsory. The Ultramon- 
tanes have hit upon a shrewd expedient. They 
intend to bring forward the German bishops as 
candidates for the German Reichstag at the ap- 
proaching elections, partly for the sake of the 
moral effect that will be produced by their re- 
turn and partly to secure their immunity as 
legislators against judicial proceedings. Bishop 
Ledochowski has already been nominated in 
Posen. There is, however, some probability that 
before he is elected he may either be in prison 
or in exile. The Pope'is not henceforth to have 
the monopoly of complaints and condemna- 
tions, Bishop Reinkens, “a certain notorious 
apostate,” has issued a pastoral of his own, in 
which he condemns the Pope’s Encyclical. We 
have not seen it yet; but trust that it is less pet- 
ulant and lugubrious than the circular letter 
of His Holiness. The effect of this letter in 
Germany has been to give a powerful impulse 





avoidable accident; but we cannot afford suclt 


to the spread of Old Catholicism: In Switzer- 
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land it has resulted in getting for the Papal 
io his passport from the Federal Council. 
The Swiss Government will have no fealings 
henceforth with the Court of the Vatican. Con- 
cerning certain late intentions of Pius the En 
glish Spectator has this to say: 


“It is said from ‘Rome that the Pope has de 
termined to appoint two batches of cardinals’ 
one of which will be very soon given to the 
world—indeed, the names are mentioned, but 
are probably not yet settled. The important 
statement, however, is made, on what seems to 
be good authority, that the Pope intends to dis- 

ense with the usual procedure—the consult- 
ing of foreign governments as to the names of 
the cardinals to be made in the dominion of 
each. Nor isit at all unlikely that it will be so. 
Austria has torn up the Concordat with Rome; 
Germany is in open conflict with her; Spain is 
in the hands of skeptical Republicans; and 
France, under her present government, is not 
likely to complain of avy action taken by the 
Pope, so that the Pope will feel no obligation 
to consult any one. Is not this, at least, so far 
as it goes, an equivalent to him for the loss of 
his temporal power anda hint of the kind of 
ecclesiastical freedom which he may gain by his 
disestablishment ?’’ 





-..-A singular and we trust an auspicious 
event occurred on Sunday, Sept. 28th, in the 
village of St. Giovanni del Dosso, in the 
province of Mantua, Italy. By some 
means the Roman Catholic people of 
that village had become convinced that 
the people had formerly the right to elect their 
own priests, and that that right ought to be re- 
stored to them; and they had determined not 
to wait for its restoration, but to take it into 
their own hands. Accordingly they assembled 
at the church and proceeded to the election, 
The vote was unanimous for the priest Giovan- 
ni Lonardi, a man ‘‘ who, by his gentle disposi- 
tion, his moral life, and his thoroughly re- 
ligious views, had acquireé the love and esteem 
of all the parishioners.’’ Qut of a population 
of 1,500 there were 207 ballots cast. “After the 
election a notification was sent to the mayor, 
accompanied by a written justification of the 
course taken, which is thus summarized in the 
English Independent : 

“There are, they affirmed, according to the 

law of the land, two acts concerned in the elec- 
tion of a parish priest—the one civil, the other 
religious. The former concerns the people 
over whom the priest is to be placed, and the 
other the episcopal authority. We ask, said 
they, for a return to the discipline’ of the 
Primitive Church, and that all should render to 
Cesar what belongs to Cesar and to God what 
belongs to God. In conclusion, they confi- 
dently recommended their cause to the syn- 
dic; but assured him that of one thing they 
were determined—either Don G. Lonardi should 
be their priest or they would have none.” 
The case will, no doubt, have political compli- 
cations. The Roman Catholic hierarchy will 
by no means consent to such an assumption of 
power on the part of congregations ; and, if the 
example of this little church should be widely 
followed, the government may be called to de-. 
cide whether it will stand by the hierarchy or 
the people. At all events, it’is cheering to see, 
from this and other tokens, that Cayour’s grand 
idea of afree church ina free state is begin- 
ning to make its way among the Italian people, 
If our voice could reach Father Lonardi, we 
would congratulate him upon his unanimous 
call, and would assure him that, according to 
our lights, the practice of his parish is very good 
Congregationalism. 


«oeelt may be that our readers have forgot- 
ten all about the pretty baldacchino. They 
may need to be reminded that it is a silken 
canopy which the Ritualists wished to place over 
the communion table, or rather the ‘‘altar,” of 
a London church. .The objection was made by 
a parishioner that such a structure was not 
only unlawful, but distasteful to the congrega- 
tion worshiping in the church, and therefore 
not to be permitted. The case was brought 
before Dr. Tristram, chancellor of the Diocese 
of London, who has taken several months to 
consider it, and who has at last decided that 
the proposed ornament does not come within 
the rubrics, that it was not sanctioned by the 
first Prayer Book of Edward VI, and that itis 
not necessary or subsidiary to the service of 
the Church. The Times gives the history of 
the baldacchino, from which it appears that 
its introduction to England was by an 
archieopiscopal constitution of 1279, “ requiring 
a Tabernacle to be made in every church in 
future, with a decent inclosure, within which 
the Reserved Sacrament was to be placed ina 
Pyx. From the interior of the canopy was sus- 
pended, by @ chain, over the High Altar, a Pyx 
or other vessel in the shape of a turret or dove, 
containing the Reserved Sacrament.’’ Such “ or- 
naments,”’ therefore, The Times remarks, “had 
become essentially associated with the most 
charactesistic superstition of the Roman Cath-< 
olic Church. They were subsidiary to a prace 
tice which the doctrine of Transubstantiation 
could alone justify.” The denial to the Ritu- 
alists of the right to construct this ~can- 
opy is consistent with the uniform prac- 
tice of the English Church authorities. They 
condemn and forbid in this case, as in. tha, 
of Mr. Purchas, the outward expression by 
rites and emblems of the “‘ advanced” theology, 





while they tolerate of, at least, wink at the 
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teachings of such men as Mr. Bennett, who 
proclaim the doctrines of which these rites 
and embfems are the expression. In the sub- 
stance of his theology an Anglican Churchman 
is permitted tobe a fullkblown Romapist; but 
if he venture to go through with the motions 
of the Romanist be will be sharply called to 
account. 


--»-The Evangelical Alliance, by a commit- 
tee, appeals to all the churches in sympathy 
with the Evangelical Alliance to take a collec- 
tion on the third Sunday of this month in be- 
half of the families of the Rey. Professor C. 
Pronier, of Switzerland, and the Rev. A. Car- 
rasco, of Madrid, who were lost on the “ Ville 
du Havre,” and each of whom has left a widow 
and a family of helpless children. These two 
gentlemen were warmly attached to each other, 
and were returning together from the Confer- 
ence of the Evangelical Alliance. Carrasco 
was a convert to the Gospel in Spain, and was 
condemned to imprisonment for life with Mat- 
amoras. They were released on an appeal of 
the British Alliance and banished from 
Spain. Carrasco thereupon went to Geneva, 
and studied theology in the seminary in 
which Pronier was professor of the, 
ology. There the friendship begun which con- 
continued till the day of their death. After 
attending the Conference, they resolved to re- 
turn together, and shared a stateroom on 
board the ‘‘ Ville du Hayre.”” Unfortunately 
it was precisely in a position to receive the full 
force of the collision. Pronier came on deck, 
and was seen bleeding dreadfully from a severe 
cutin the head. He went below fora moment 
and was seen no more. Carrasco was probably 
still more severely injured, as he was not seen 
by any one of the survivors after the collision. 
We trust that the appeal of the Evangelical 
Alliance for a fund for the relief of these 
afflicted families will be widely and cordial- 
ly responded to. The treasurer of the 
Alliance, Mr. Caleb T. Rowe, 5 Bible House, 
New York, will receive contributions, and the 
finance committee of the Alliance will adminis- 
ter the fund thus created. 


.... The regular services of the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church were begun in Steinway Hall last 
Sunday morning. Bishop Cummins himself 
preached, and the Rev. Messrs. Feltwell and 
Leacock assisted in the services. The congre- 
gation, of course, was large and attentive. 
Bishop Cummins expressed to a Tribune re- 
porter, on Friday last, strong’hope of the suc- 
cess of his denomination. Some hall is to be 
secured for regular services of the church in 
this city. The Bishop will himself preside 
over it, with the aid of an able assistant. 
New churches will probably be organized soon 
in Geneva, Ill., in St. Louis, and in Pittsburgh. 
It was expected that an Episcopal church in 
Philadelphia would transfer its relations to the 
new body last Sunday. Application for a new 
pastor has come to the Bishop from Monkton, 
New Brunswick. Numerous individuals of in- 
fluence, whose names are not mentioned, are 
said to contemplate attaching themselves to 
the Reformed Episcopal Church. The new 
movement has penetrated as far as the wilds of 
Colorado, where the Rev. Thomas McFadden, 
of Littleton, has announced to his congrega- 
tion that he will henceforth conduct the 
services of his church in accordance with 
Bishop White’s Prayer Book. An attempt is to 
be made to eject him from the church, and 
a sharp and spirited contest, after the manner 
of the frontier, is likely to ensue between the 
Regulars and the Reformers. 


.... The enlarged edifice of the Hanson-place 
Methodist church in Brooklyn was dedicated 
last Sunday with exercises of a very catholic 
character. The morning sermon was by Bishop 
Janes, but in the afternoon a sort of Evangel- 
ical Alliance was held, at which addresses were 
made by Drs. Budington, Cuyler, Duryea, Tal- 
mage, and Fulton and the Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, 
which looks as though the prophecy about the 
wolf and the lamb might be approaching fulfill- 
ment. The success of this church under the 
ministry of its present pastor, the Rev. Emory 
J. Haynes, has been remarkable. The two 
thousand sittings of the new edifice are likely 
to be needed so long as he stays. But when he 
goes there is an even chance that the church 
will have an elephant on its hands. The itin- 
érancy has many advantages, but this is one 
plain disadvantage. 


«seeThe Rey..J. Edwards, Jr., of Prestbury, 
England, is on trial before a commission ap- 
pointed by the Bishop of Gloucester, for ritual- 
istic practices. The allegations of the prose- 
cution are: 1, that Mr. Edwards uses lighted 
candles for ceremonial purposes on the altar 
and before a picture of the Virgin and, infant 
Saviour in an aisle of Prestbury church used 
for eatechising children; 2, that he stands at 
the west side of the holy table in celebrating 
the holy communion ; 3, that he elevates the 
paten and cup ; 4, that he uses wafer bread ; 5, 
that he uses the mixed chalice ; 6, thathe pros- 
trates himself at the time of the consecration ; 
4, that-he uses the sign of the cross in adminis- 
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tering the elements ; 8, that he bows and does 
reverence before a metal crucifix; and 9, that 
he wears divers dresses, vestments, etc., other 
than or instead of those allowed by law. The 
case is designed to secure a decision from the 
highest authority concerning these points, some 
of which were raised but left unsettled in the 
ease of Mr. Purchas. 


....The Baptist ministers of the Trenton 
Conference have adopted a memorial in oppo- 
sition to the amendment proposed by the New 
Jersey Constitutional Commission, rendering 
church property liable to taxation. The reasons 
which they give for wishing such property to 
remain exempt from taxation are familiar to 
our readers, and have been frequently contro- 
verted in ourcolumns. We are sorry that this 
body of Baptists should shrink from the logical 
results of their fundamental principles. The 
majority of their brethren are less timid. 





Washington, 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 8d, 1878. 


It is expected that Congress, having duly 
organized and taken its usual holiday recess, 
will settle down, without frivolous debate or 
personal quarrels to the solid work of the 
session, of which there is a great deal to do. 

The demand from the country for a policy 

respecting the currency and the finances 
generally is unmistakable, and it is time for 
the Senate to close its discussion of the sub- 
ject, and, if possible, to indicate its purpose. 
I fear, however, that the drifting policy 
will be adhered to for another year. If it 
were the Senate alone which could fix a 
policy, something might be done; but the 
House must also agree to it, and on the sub- 
ject of early resumption of specie payment 
the two branches of Congress are supposed 
not to agree, and many suppose that to 
“* drift” is the only attainable thing under the 
circumstances. The House ere long will act, 
and perhaps uaowisely, in regard to the cur- 
rency, and then the Senate can decline agree- 
ment thereto. This is not whatthe country 
wants; itis not what the great Republican 
party ought to be able to do for the financia] 
interests of the country. It should be com- 
petent toa solution of our financial diffi- 
culties; and if, through cowardice or lack of 
ability, or a prdépensity to disputations or 
differences, it fails to agree upon any policy, 
it risks severe condemnation by the people. 
There are many able men in both houses 
who feel this, and who would make any 
reasonable sacrifice to secure unanimity; but 
they assert that it is a hopeless task. In the 
House, for instance, how can the Re- 
publicans agree, when the representatives 
from an old state like Massachusetts 
totally disagree on the subject of inflation? 
Mr. Dawes and Mr. Butler are two of the 
most distinguished representatives from New 
England. Mr. Dawes is careful and con- 
servative in his ideas of finance; he would 
not inflate the currency by one single note, 
but would take means at once for the speedy 
redemption in coin of the notes already out. 
Mr. Butler, on the other hand, is bold and 
speculative in his financial notions. Be- 
lieving our currency “to be the best 
in. the world,” he would issue more of 
it, He doesn’t care a fig for ‘our credit 
in Europe,” and'so he would vote readily 
for any amount of additional notes. In the 
Senate the two senators from Massachusetts 
are widely separated on the subject of 
finance. Mr. Sumner, as is well known, is 
a zealous advocate of immediate resumption, 
while Mr. Boutwellis in favor of “ drifting.” 
He would give the Secretary of the Treasury 
power to inflate the currency in a panic; but 
would not add to the permanent circulation. 
Here we have a sample of the difficulties in 
the way of agréement on this subject among 
.the members from one of the oldest and 
most intelligent states. 

The Senate will, undoubtedly, take up 
the nomination of Mr. Williams at once and 
dispose of it. It.is due to the President and 
the Attorney-General that this should be 
done promptly. If he is to be rejected, it is 
time that somebody else should: be selected 
for the’vacancy; and, if he isto be confirmed, 
the sooner the dispute over his fitness for 
the place ends the better for the reputation 
of the Supreme Court and the interests of 
the country. It is understood now that the 
President declines to withdraw the nom- 
ination, and that he insists on the entire 

‘fitness of Mr. Williams for the position; and, 
‘this being the case, the presumption is that 











the majority of the Senate will give way to 
him. 

One of the most interesting questions com- 
ing before Congress for discussion this win- 
ter is that relating to transportation and the 
railroads of the country. The West demands 
increased facilities for transportation, and 
will not be content simply with new roads; 
itasks Congress to regulate existing roads. 
Tt follows, of course, that the owners of the 
millions invested in the great lines between 
the East and the West watch with deep In- 
terest the action of Congress on the subject. 
Can the national legislature interfere with 
chartered rights? Ifso,is there no limita- 
tion upon such action but that imposed by 
the judgment of the majority? And, if 
Congress may appoint a commission with 
power to regulate transportation rates, how 
will this affect the value of railroad 
property? It is a subject involving 
grave constitutional points and endangering 
thousands of millions of private property. 
Of course, if Congress may fix fares and 
freights from New York to Chicago, it may 
and will do so from New York to Boston, 
and from Boston to Albany, and so on. 
Some of the ablest men in the House insist 
that Congress has power and should exercise 
it to regulate all railway charges. Others 
want the Government to take possession of 
the railway and telegraph lines. Still 
others insist that legislation is needed to 
put down the coal monopolies. If Con- 
gress takes the first step, where will its last 
be? The grand difficulty is in drawing the 
line. 

If there were an overflowing Treasury, the 
West could easily be pacified by opening up 
new water connections by the aid of con- 
gressional appropriations; but it is better 
to end all subsidy schemes and face the con- 
stitutional question at once. If Congress 
has the right to regulate the railroads, sooner 
or later it will surely be done; for the people 
of the South and West constitute a major- 
ity, and they demand congressional inter- 
vention. D. W. B. 





Publisher's Department, 


Tue terrible depression of spirits and 
wearing pain caused by using metal spring 
trusses is never felt in the use of the new 
Elastic Truss, which is sold cheap and sent 
by mail when ordered, and soov cures the 
Rupture. Circulars sent free on application 
to The Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, 
N. Y. City. . 


Tue best ‘‘ Elastic Truss” in the world 
is now sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broad- 
way, N,. Y., for three dollars. Write to 
them for full particulars. 











SureicAL Exastic Srockrnes, for en- 
larged veins, and Supporting Belts, of best 
quality, at Pommroy’s, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 





VEGETINE has never failed to cure the 
most inveterate case of Erysipelas. 


PIMPLES, ERUPTIONS, ROUGH 
8K 








THE system being put under the influence 
of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
for a few weeks, the skin becomes smooth, 
clear, soft, and velvety, and, being illu- 
minated with the glow of perfect health 
from within, true beauty stands forth in all 
its glory. Nothing ever presented to the 
public as a beautifier of the complexion ever 
gave such satisfaction for this purpose as 
this Discovery. The'effects of all medicines 
which operate upon the system through 
the medium of the blood are necessarily 
somewhat slow, no matter how good the 
remedy employed. While one to three bot- 
tles clear the skin of pimples, blotches, erup- 
tions, yellow spots, comedones, or ‘‘ grubs,” 
a dozen may possibly be required to cure 


“some cases where the system is rotten with 


scrofulous or virulent blood poisons.- The 
cure of all these diseases, however, from the 
common pimple to the worst scrofula, is, 
with the use of this most potent agent, only 
a matter of time. Sold by all Druggists. 
COVERED WITH ERUPTIONS. —CURED. 
CLAVERACK, Columbia Co., N. Y. 

Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir :—I am sixty years of age, and 
have been.afflicted with Salt Rheum in the 
worst form for a great many years, until, 
accidently, I saw one of your books, which 
described my case exactly. I bought your 
Golden Medical Discovery and took two bot- 
tles and a half and was entirely «cured. 
From my shoulders to my hands Iwas en- 
tirely .covered with eruptions; also on 
face and body, I was likewise afflicted 
with Rheumatism, so that I walked’ with 


great difficulty; and that is entirely cured: 


May God spare you a long life to remain a 
blessing to mankind. With untold grati- 


itude; © © Mrs. A. W. WILLIAMS, 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


WE desire to make Tor INDEPENDENT a 
better newspaper this year than ever before 
To do this requires money and a great deal 
of it. We have many friends who never 
forget us, who are constantly aiding us in 
increasing our circulation, and who never 
fail to say a good word for THe INDEPEND- 
ENT On every proper occasion. Such friend- 
ship we greatly appreciate. We believe we 
give more valuable reading for the money 
than any other weekly paper in the country. 
This is the opinion of thousands who write 
us on the subject. Our field of usefulness 
can be extended almost indefinitely by a 
very little outlay of time. For that time 
we are willing to give a valuable consider- 
ation. We want active agents as well as 
active friends in every city, town, and vil- 
lage, and are willing to pay them liberally 
for their services. We ask our subscribers 
to give us the names of such parties, male 


or female, who are willing to work for good 
pay—for any length of time. Our agents 
are making money, all of them, so far as 
we know; some of them very rapidly. Full 
particulars given immediately to all appli- 
cants who desire the agency of Tar INDE: 
PENDENT.: 


A PRESENT FOR ALL. 

REMEMBER, every subscriber of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT (not in arrears), on renewing his 
or her subscription for one year and send- 
ing us three dollars, will get, postpaid, im- 
mediately, our new and beautiful chromo 
(unmounted) entitled ‘‘ Memories of Child- 
hood” ; or, by sending us $3.25, the picture 
will be sent mounted on canvas; or $3.50, 
on canvas and streicher, the same as an oil 


painting. In the latter case, however, it will 
go by express, at the expense of the sub 








scriber, asin that form it cannot safely go ~ 


by mail. 
t#- SPECIAL NOTICE. .&i 








WE ask the special attention of every 
subscriber to the recent change adopted in 
addressing Tue INDEPENDENT. The little 
yellow ticket on the paper giving the ad- 


dress gives also the date of the expiration of : 


each subscription, in plain words and figures. 
We invite-each subscriber to carefully look 
at these words and figures, and if money is 
due us to remit it promptly, without further 
notice. 

Receipts for renewal of subscription will 
be acknowledged by the change of date on 
the yellow ticket, either the first or second 
week after the money has been received. 





A PREMIUM FOR EVERYBODY. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS, 





ALL old subscribers renewing their sub- 
scriptions in advance will be entitled to our 
new premium for 1874— ‘‘ Memories of 
Childhood.” See Premium Notice, in an- 
other column. : 





SENDING MONEY. 
ONcE more we say: Do not send cnr. 
Tency in a letter, if it is possible to procure 
either a money-order, draft on New York, 





or have a letter registered. We cannot be 


responsible for its loss. 
rr 
QUESTION ANSWERED. 


Reaver, if you want to know when your 





‘subscription expires, look at the little yellow 


ticket on this paper, on which is printed 


your name. The important fact is stated . 
‘on that ticket. 


oo ne 


TAKE NOTICE! 





' Our subscribers and friends will please 


take notice that we do not offer to premi- 


‘ums for one subscriber. 





a 
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THE IMPROVED FLEETWOOD 
‘SCROLL SAW... . 

Tasiinvedsoweteid ellie kaljeaipiel 
the mechanic not only to turn out. 
times more work in the same time than ¥ 
hand-saws and carving instruments; but the 
work is done more neatly, and there is a far 
greater scope for the exercise of taste and 
ingenuity in the production of ornamental 
work. Brackets and scroll work for similar 
articles, inlaid work, and the most intricate 
geometric mosaic may now be done by an 
unskilled hand or the juvenileamateur. The 
Fleetwood Improved Scroll Saw is an im- 
provement by which work of this‘character 
may be done by a boy, and it isone of the 
most acéeptable presents that could be made 
to an ingenious youth. It may be fitted to 
an ordinary table, as well as to a work- 
bench. The saws are slender bands of 
steel, not unlike an ordinary watch-spriog, 
and, as they are set in motion by a treadle, 
both hands are left at liberty to guide the 
work. Many an embryomechanic or artist 
or carver in wood may be developed by the 
use of this elegant little machine, which, 
while it is as attractive as a toy, is also sub- 
stantial and practically useful. Trump Broth- 
ers, of Wilmington, Delaware, are the man- 
ufacturers, and the low price at which these 
machines are sold brings them within the 
reach of almost everybody. See their adver- 
tisement, on last page. 





TRAVELERS INSURANCE OCOOM- 
PA 


Tuat steady, progressive, and staunch com- 
pany, the Travelers LifeInsurance Company, 
is out among the first of all with its annual 
statement for 1874. Figures do not lie, and 
panic has not conquered it. Its total assets 
have increased to $2,694,306.84, of which 
the fine sum of $862,824.07 is surplus over 
all contingencies. It has paid losses in both 
Life and Accident Departments the past 
year of $2,402,040.52 and its gain in busi- 
ness over 1872 is fully 10 per cent. A Hap- 
py New Year. Long life and prosperity is 
the wish of every one to so good and safe a 
management. 





Mik oF Maenasra is acknowledged by 
the medical faculty wherever known to be 
the best and safest preparation of Magnesia, 
being liquid in form and free from’ Carbonic 
Acid. For sale by all Druggists. 


A NEW SEWING MACHINE. 


ATTENTION is called to the advertisement 





in another colomn of the ‘Lathrop Com-* 


bination Sewing Machine Co.” Their ma- 
chine makes three distinct stitches--the 
shuttle, embroidery, and single chain 
stitches—without any change of parts. 
There is also an entirely new principle in- 
volved, as it makes the shuttle stitch from 
two ordinary spools, which are put into the 
machine without rewinding. They certain- 
ly seem to combine great excellencies, and 
we think will recommend themselves to 
all who want a sewing machine. Call at 
the office of the Company, No. 787 Broad- 
way, and examine. 








A SrasonaBLn Hoimay Tooueut.—Let 
your present be selected not only with kind- 
ness, but with judgment ; and, if it is to bea 
sewing machine, remember that the ‘‘ Will- 
cox & Gibbs ” is free from the grave objec- 
tion, applicable to so many of its compet- 

‘itors, of injuring the health of the user. 





Moruers.—Mink or Maanesta is ve 
valuable in infancy, as from its agreeable 
taste and milk-like smoothness children 
will take it when they cannot be induced to 
take anything else. 


AVILUDE, or Game of Birds. Thirty-two 
beautiful pictures, thirty-two interesting de- 
scriptions. The best possible incentive to 
the study of Natural History. The only 
Pa ever published in the interest of 

ence. For sale by all dealers or sent 
Woetpald on receipt of seventy-five cents, by 

est & Lee, Worcester, Mass. 

“Teaches Natural History incidentally, 
yet in the most ‘enmeamunes manner.” —Bos- 
ton Daily Globe. 


FASHIONS. 


Lapres who want the best catalogue of 
spring and summer styles should send two 
stamps to A. Burdette Smith, “ Sey Pat- 








tern Bazaar,” Box 5055, New York 
——————e 


DysPEpsra, eadaché, Sore- 
ss aa er py ed by Mix 
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Brest AND O1npEst Famity Mrpicinn.— 


ble Cathartic and Tonic—for psia, Con- 
stipation, Debilit ty, Sick H e, Bilious 
Attacks, and all derangements of Liver, 
Stomach and Bowels. Ask your Drugzist 
for it. Beware of imitations. 


Sanford’s Liver Invigorator—a spe sVegeta- 





Farm Price. No_ misrepresentation. 
JONES SCALE Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 





Our readers can keep their feet dry 
and their harness from rotting by using 
Cuoutchoucin, a solution of india rubber in 
oils. It is a positive waterproof and leather 
preserver. Sent by mail on receipt of 25 
cents. Address 8, 8. Stafford, 218 Pearl 
street, New York. Sold by all dealers. 


For Infants and Children, to prevent food 
turning Sour on the stomach, use MrLx oF 
MAGNESIA. You will find it at any drug- 


gist’s. 


TO ow SERS. o OF HORSES AND CATTL 
TOBIAS’S DERBY CONDITION POWDERS A 
warranted Ae to any potters, oF or no no pe: for the 

ory 

Loss of 

‘in Cattle. 
ile Biack.Tong Cents. Depot, 1 Park Place. N. Y. 


DIED. 
GRANT.—At 911 Wabash ave., Chicago, Dec. 3ist, 
1873, Rev. ev. Joel Grant, pastor of the church at Down- 


er’s Grove, Ll., of heart disease, after a price illness. 
Buried at Lockport, Tl. Ait. 57 years 11 months. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HOUSEKEEPERS! 


ys) Electro-Silicon 


Dy Ht 
Ss T\ is GUARANTEED to be the 
























| best article known for 
ISHING GOLD, SILVER, 
See in aeharicis 
/ house - Ai Cy fores: 
and jewelers. 
COFFIN, REDING 


No. 9 Gold Street. 








e% 
DISEASES 


Of the Kidneys. 


Painful affections of the bladder and. urinary 
_ iy oft ieeitation oft lee me neck 


accomnan nied by gravel! 
of the bladder, with d qiding ¢ he urine. in 
stricture, in sem yockemn conditions of 
the parts accompanied by pest. and 

SJULIHN’S HYDRASTIN COMPOUND 


will be fonnd e1 most efficacious remedy. Send _ for circu 
lars to B. KEITH & CO,, 41 Liberty street, N. Y. For 
sale by Drageists. Price $1 per bottle, or 6 for $5. 


TapeWormCure. 


(THE ONLY KNOWN REMEDY, being Quick 

(requiring but one hour), Safe, Sure, and Pleas- 
ant, withoutinjury tothe patient. Send for circulars 
to G. 8, BROWNH, M. D., Hartford, Conn., or 56 and 
58 Park Place, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


W.A.BATCHELOR’S genuine Hair Dye, the only 
True and Perfect Dye. It never fails. Established 
87 years. Sold and properly applied at BATCHEL- 

pm ss maple mmneen = Bond street, New York. For 
sale by all druggis 











J. & J. SLATER, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SHOES, 


Ne. 858 BROADWAY, near 14th St., 
have just received from Paris an elegant assortment 


Evening and _.Toilet Slippers, 
of very choice patterns. Also on hand a large stock of 
CORK-SOLE BOOTS, FOR LADIES’ 
WINTER WEAR. 
paAciric MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S 
GREAT REDUCTION IN RATES OF FREIGHT 

AND PASSAGE 
New York to San: Francisco—Oabin, $100 or $110 cur- 
New York to San Francisco and return—Cabin, $200 
New Y Yoke to San Francisco—Steerag 


e, $50. 
The abovenamed Company will disp: renton their new, 
steamship ‘“* COLON,’ 











South 
onan for Japan and China leave San Francisco 
e Ist of eac’ onth. 


For “freight or at SS spy Office, on 
wharf, Pier 42, Nort sage app et ; 


HATCH, 
Vice-President alt a a Director. 
H. J. BULLAY, Superintendent. 


DR. WM. HALL’S 


BALSAMFOR THE LUNGS. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN CONSUMPTIVE 
REMEDY. 


Consumption is NOT an incurable disease. Physi- 
cians assure us of this fact. It is only necessary to have 
the RIGHT REMEDY, and the terrible malady can be 
conquered. 


HALL’S BALSAM IS THIS REMEDY. 


It breaks up the NIGHT SWEATS, relieves the OP- 
PRESSIVE TIGHTNESS ACROSS THE LUNGS, and heals 
the lacerated and excoriated surfaces which the 
venom of the disease produces. 


WHILE LIFE LASTS THERE IS HOPE. 


It may not be too late to effect a cure even after the 
doctors have given you up. 

HALL’S BALSAM is sold everywhere, and may be 
had at wholesale of the PRoprRiIETORS, JOHN F. 
HENRY, CURRAN & CO., at their Great Medicine 
Warehouse, 8 and 9 College Place, New York. Price 
$1 per bottle. 

’S8 BALSAM is also a sure remedy for 
On 


PNEUMO 
BRONCHI 
AST 





A 
SPITTING OF BLOOM, 


WHOOPING COUGH, 
and all other diseases of the respiratory organs. 





Also o Propeietoes of Scovill’s Blood and Liver § 
Carbolic Salve, Ed = Troches, Oxygenated Bitte 
Mott’s Liver Pius, 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 


TN EUGias 











MISCELLANEOUS. LIFE FOR ‘THE HATE will keep your hair healthy 
THE MILD POWER INSURANCE. 
CURES. 
Wi. HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 


Heat PROVED, FROM THE MOST oe EXx- 
perience, an entire success. Simple, Prompt, Effi- 
cient, and Reliable. They are the only medicines per- 
fectly adapted to popular use—so simple that mistakes 
cannot be made in using them, so harmless ag to ree 
from danger, and so efficient as to be alwaysreliable. 
They have received the highest ¢ commendation from all 
7 will always render ontietnct tion, 
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STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS. 


2 TH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN., Jan. Ist, 1874. 









ASSETS. 
Real estate owned by the com wevecccee $67,000 00 
in and hands of ragents 229,080 U7 
Loans on first mortgages real estate 1,168,292 60 
Deferred premiums...........se000+ 57,765 14 
Accrued interest...........cesererses 52,694 03 
United State aSovermaae poets... 850,145 00 
State and ‘municipal bo bon 123,260 00 
Railroad stocks and pone: 163,450 00 
Bank and Insurance stocks... 482,620 00 
Total ASSCtS.......evese-seeceeneee seen 306 84 
LIABILITIES. 

usted and aos Gue........++2++ 173,524 74 

Gane s ad * ~ er 

Reserve for monly 00. department. 183,628 
$1,882,482 77 


Suplus as regards policy-holders.......8861,8:24 07 
Statistics of the Year 1873. 


DEPARTMENT. 
f Life Folicies written in 1873. 
phat 1872 in New Policies written. . 2% 
Whole numb to date.......... 183 
Gein! in nee bs. omens es Paid t .. $59,7 
ole Number sses : 
Whole Amount paid in Losses.....,...8511,738 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENE. 
of Accident Policies written in 73. 3 
bmp 1872 in New Policies written ¢ 


Gain in Net. pe te er 1872......++ 
Whole _ “Accldent Poll Policies written.. 

Whole No. Accident Claims Paid...... 
Whole amount Acc’t Cialtan Paid.. ‘$y 0, 


‘Potal Loses Paid. k 
Avi Paid (both Dep: nts), for every 
veponking day, from aa ene. 8836 00 










‘|New York Office, 201 treet. | 





Twenty-fourth 
Annual Statement 


O¥ THE 


UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 261, 262, and 263 BROADWAY; 
Corner Warren Street. 


NEW YORK, JAN. Ist, 1874. 


Amount of net cash assets Jan. Ist, 1873. ..$3,940,999 84 


RECEIPTS. 


from Ha orp Se cencdiasaiemeaall $1,148,624 92 
Die deccudebeveetnges 52,104 
_ 1 Eid, £10,729 44 
Os cintacmtteineeise sani 10,961 12 
REI SURA OME eine tiec.cs 8 8 
Adjustment of assets to actual + 
Dividends mesargesene Serpe 30,884 28 
ents 
holders....... oe + 679 55 
Claims by death....... Ms, io or 
jowment claims.. 110 00 
Surrendered policies.. 158" 443 73 
Surrendered ~ 
tions to policies..... 73,154 92 
OU sth nse cucngvéetinescved $797,347 27 
Commissions........... $133,484 81 
Advertising, printing, 
Mi sidtenenadsncas<de 45,845 OL 
dical fees........... 1,298 
nas Saadunsticnes 608 
Rent and other ex- 
GHG, 66 bende cccces 38,606 28 
Total expenses...........+. $267,843 00 
$1,131,915 60 
$4,210,813 68 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Bank and Trust Op. 
Cash in Com naa vd age 











Bonds and Mortgages............. 2 math 52 
New aa City & nd County Secu- 468,430 00 
Brooklyn Securities. ............0. 201, 160 00 
iene on Policies actu else 
easdasnediedadeane 224,890 

United States Bonds.............. 79,055 88 
Temporary loans on United 

ates Bonds, 6tc. .............+6 101,450 00 


Agents’ balances, secured........ 

Net deferred semi-annual and 
quarterly premiums............ 107,162 43 

*~ —— in course of col 

Interest y accrued... Rae ts HF 





1982 66 
3,216 26 
—— — $4,219,813 68 


LIABILITIES. 


Belndurence reserve, 4 per cent. 

SE cacsbccbonnecnvegnicds $3,245,767 00 
Dividend « additions, 4 per 208,54 
claims 1 in course of settlement. 110, 100 wo 
Premiums due in 1874 and future 

‘ears, paid in advance.. 13,542 22 
Reserve on policies, lapsed ‘and 

Satee for surrender and res- 
ora’ 





Surplus as regards policy-holders, 4 per 
CD WI tents vtsp ocaphandecees $632,443 46 


From the undivided Four per Cent. Reserve Surplus 
a dividend will be paid, available on the settlement 
of the next annual premium after March 4th, 1874, to 
each participating policy proportioned to its contri- 
bution tosurplus. 

Estimated by the New York State standard of valua- 
tion and that recommended by the Insurance Convention, 
the surplus of the Company would be increased $225,000, 
making a total surplus of $917,443 46, calculated by 
that standard. 


Policies. Inswring. 
In force Jan. Ist, 1873....10,123 $22,574,578 
In force Dec. 31st, 1873...10,165 23,903,316 


OFFICERS. 
JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
CHAS. E. PEASE, Secretary. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. D. WHITING, Actuary. 
N. DE GROOT, Cashier. 
A. H. BUCK, M.D., Medical Exeminer. 


FORTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND. 


NIAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 201 BROADWAY. 


Capital Stock . = $500,000 
Cash Value of Assets - = ~- 1,808,224 
Total Liabilities - - - = »« 82,305 


Net Assets - = = $1,225,922 


A semi-annual DIVIDEND of FIVE PER CENT. 
is this day declared, payable on demand. 


January 34, 1874. 
P. NOTMAN, V. P. and Sec’y. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[January 8, 1874, 





Commercial, 
CUSTOMS DISTRICTS. 





Szcretary RicHarpson, in his annual 
report, recommended Congress to reorganize 
the customs districts, consolidating some of 
them and wholly abolishing others, and in 
this way cheapen the customs service, with- 
out affording an opportunity for the clan- 
destine introduction of dutiable merchan- 
dise .or subjecting importers to serious in- 
convenience. Facts show the recommend- 
ation to be both timely and wise. 

Most of these districts were established in 
1799, when the foreign commerce of the 
country was in a very different condition 
from what it is at the present time. The 
whole number now on the coast-line from 
Maine to Texas is seventy-nine; and in each 
one is a port of entry, requiring the ex- 
pense of buildings and officers for the col- 
lection of the Government revenue. Many 
of these ports are merely nominal, hardly 
any reyenue being collected; and in many 
others the cost of the collection is vastly 
greater than the total amount of the rev- 
enue. The Supervising Special Agent of 
the Treasury Department has recently 
furnished a table of sixty-four of the seven- 
ty-nine customs districts on the Atlantic 
coast, giving the revenue collection and the 
cost of collection in each district, and show- 
ing that in some of these districts the cost 
exceeds the revenue, in some of them very 
largely. For example, the revenue col- 
lected at Nantucket, in Massachusetts, dur- 
ing the last fiscal year was $82.87, while the 
cost of collection was $1,866.28. At Sag 
Harbor, N. Y., the revenue collected was 
$941.71, and the cost was $2,739.14. The 
revenue from more than one-half of these 
districts does not pay the expenses of collec- 
tion. 

The remedy is to reorganize the districts, 
reduce their number by uniting some of 
them together and wholly abolishing others, 
and thus lessen the expenses of collection, 
without opening the way for smuggling or 
imposing unnecessary inconvenience upon 
importers. 





DRY GOODS. 


THE new year begins favorably in all de- 
partments of trade, with reviving confi- 
dence in all directions, with the reopening 
of suspended mills, and with a condition of 
the money market which holds out a flat- 
tering promise of ease in money the 
year round. But the future of business is 
so greatly dependent upon the action of 
Congress in relation to the currency that it 
is hardly safe to rely implicitly upon the 
assumption that nothing will be done by 
Congress to destroy the promising prospect. 
It isnot likely, however, that anything will 
be done to seriously disarrange the course 
of business. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has been forced by the exigencies of the 
department to draw upon the retired legal 
tenders to the extent of $22,000,000, and 
the remainder of the $44,000,000 will prob- 
ably be put in circulation before April. 
With such a lift as this to the money mar- 
ket, there need be no apprehension about 
business. There will be enough of it for 
those to attend to who choose to try for it. 

The first week of the new year is always 
dull and unimportant, so far as buying and 
selling go; but it is in reality the most im- 
portant season of the whole year, because 
itis then mainly that an account of stock 
is taken, the books are balanced, and ar. 
rangements are made for the business of 
the coming year. Probably the balance is 
on the wrong side of the ledger to a greater 
extent than bas ever been known before 
since the year 1857; but, when the great 
multitude of dry goods dealers, the im- 
porters, commission houses, jobbers, and re- 
tailers are remembered, the number of fail- 
ures and suspensions that have occurred 
since the outbreak of the panic must be 
considered.as very small and as solid proof 
of the general prosperity and soundness of 
the dry goods business, It is said that 
a general reform and cutting down of 
expenses has been going on among the 
jobbers; but it is to be presumed that each 
concern conducts its business on as 
economical a system as possible, and only 
very reckless people ever pay mire than 
they find necessary to their clerks and sales- 
men. It is always necessary for a business 
‘man to be prudent and economical, and it is 








not more necessary now than it always has 
been.: -Retrenchment may in some Cases 
be. necessary where it may not be deemed 
economical. 

In domestic cottons of all descriptions the 
demand is small and sales are confined to 
the immedate wants of current trade. The 
transactions in unbleached sheetings and 
shirtings have been on a very restricted 
scale during the week, and quotations for 
both heavy and light weights are unchanged 
and steady. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are only 
in demand for the immediate wants of trade 
and no movements are yet made of a specu- 
lative nature. Prices are generally firm 
and without quotable change. 

Therehas been more dullness in the mar- 
ket for printing cloths during the week than 
for a month previous, but no change of im- 
portance has been effected in prices. 64 
square standard qualities are selling at 6 
cents and the extra grade at 6% cents. 

Prints are more active than any other 
description of domestic cotton goods. The 
stock of standard and medium dark color- 
ings in first hands is very small and the 
desirable styles are readily disposed of at 
steady prices. The light effects are not yet 
offered nor wanted, and until the opening 
for the spring business is made the quo- 
tations must be considered as merely 
nominal. 

Cotton flannels are in moderate demand, 
but the sales are in small lots. Prices are 
steady. 

Cotton yarns are without change and 
prices are steady. 

Corset jeans are about as.much in demand 
as any other class of domestics at this season 
and prices are firmly maintained. 

Cambrics of the best makes of black and 
assorted colors are in steady demand at un- 
changed prices, but the sales are on a small 
scale, : 

Rolled jaconets sell steadily at firm prices, 
but only to meet the wants of current trade. 

Apron checks, like all other colored and 
blue goods, are dull, but not more so than 
is usual at this season. Stripes and ticks 
are without any change, Prices are steady 
and sales limited. Denims are firm in price. 
Cottonades of medium and low grades are 
in good demand at steady prices. 

Worsted dress goods are in small demand 
since the holiday trade is over, but prices 
remain unchanged. 

Cloths and overcoatings are inactive and 
the limited sales of the week have been in 
small selections of the more desirable styles 
of popular makes. Prices continue steady. 

Fancy cassimeres are in rather good de- 
mand for the fine grades of popular styles; 
but the sales are not large and prices are 
without change. An improved demand is 
expected by the agents before long. 

n other descriptions of woolens there is 
an almost full stop to trade; but it is not 
likely to last long. In the meanwhile the 
dullness is not regarded as unnatural and 
prices are without material change. 

In foreign goods there is sary A anything 
doing, and since the holidays ate over the 
demand for fancy goods has almost wholly 
ceased. The importations are very incon- 
siderable, but from the general conditions 
of trade and the ease in the money market 
it is reasonable to believe that an active 
spring business will be inaugurated and im- 
portations. resumed on a large scale. The 
importations of foreign dry goods since last 
August have fallen below the small im- 
portations of the same period in 1870. There 
are still considerable; stocks of staple goods 
in the bonded warehouses, but the general 
market is more bare than it has. been in sey- 
eral years. 

—— 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, January 5th, 1873. 
PRINTS. 








BROWN SHEETINGS. 
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BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 
Orprecarer meds tes tiaes oe alaetlasttc™® 


WM. HENRY SMITH & Co., 
82 and 84 Worth Street. N. ¥. 


SHIRTS. 
J, W, Johnston, 


200 GRAND STREET, New 3S 


Also Hosiery and Men’s Furnishing Penis. Six 
rior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutta 
Muslin, for $13.50 and upward, according to the 


Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $10.50 
Six good cy “ “ “ .00 
Kg pen residing outside of Now York a good 
fit be guaranteed by penoae the following meas- 
urements in inches: size of collar worn; a 
from center of shoulder alongarm to knuckle of smal 
¢ and ; state number 
3, or buttons; style of cuff. 
rs of all the popular makes. 


LATHROP 


Combination Sewing Machine Co., 
787 rin enacts New York. 








No more Shuttles. No more rewinding 
of thread to make the shuttle stitch. 


An entirely new pinciple involved. 


The shuttle stitch made from two or 
dinary spools, as you buy them at 
the stores. 

Also a beautiful embroidery stitch and a single 
chain stitch without any change of parts. 


Uses a very short needle and will sew anything you 
wish to make in a family. e 


Every machine warranted to give satisfaction. 


All parties are warned not to infringe upon our 
patents by making, selling, or using machines made 
upon this principle. 


t#” AGENTS WANTED. 
J. S. ADAMS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


TORTOISE SHELL JEWELRY, 


are wholesaling and retailing at their manufactory 
new and elegant designs of Tortoise Shell Jewelry, 
such as 
Pins, Earrings,. 
Lockets, Necklaces, 
Chains, Sleeve Buttons, 
Scarf Slides, Back Combs, 
Watch Cases, Etc., 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. | 
MONOGRAM WORK A SPECIALTY. 


All orders by mail receive prompt and careful at 
tention. 





Manufactory and Salesroom: 


CORNER SNOW AND CHAPEL STREETS, 
Providence, R. I. 





FURS! FURS! FURS! 
PETER STEWART, 


162 Bowery, 


is now offering his 


SPLENDID STOCK 


MANUFACTURED. FURS, 


BOUGHT FOR CASH, 


at less than the actual cost of the raw skins 


CHILDREN’S FRENCH ERMINE, 


With Black Spots, 

Muff, Boa, and Box, at 95 cts. 
Handsome, at $1.45 and $1.65. 
Misses’, at $1.75 and $1.90. 
Elegantly Lined with White Satin, 
at $2.25! 

White Fur Caps, trimmed with Head, 
Wing, and Ear Laps, for 38 cts. 


White Fur Saques to match, for 
$4.25 | 


Ladies’ White French Ermine, Sati 
wit hi ; ‘m: Satin Lined, — 


best 4 
$ up to $37.00. Imitation 
> oR iberian uirrel from to 
00. tation Seal from $7.00 to $9.00. Real 
m $22.50 to $85.00. Black Marten from to 
0.00. Astrakhan from $4.00 to $7.00. Black Fox from 
0.00 to $13.50. Real Alaska Sable from $12.00 to $15.00. 
ynx at maar 12.00 to $18.00. 
An e other 


Fashionable Furs 


FUR TRIMMINGS. 
Altering and Repairing 


in the best manner and at the lowest possible price. 


PETER STEWARTS, 
162 Bowery, New York, 





Between Broome and Spring Sts. 


PETER STEWART, 


162 BOWERY, 
now opening a magnificent lot of 
STRAW, VELVET, and FELT 


HATS, 


in all the most desirable shapes and at most inviting 
prices. 


THE RIBBON STOCK 


is unsurpassed by any house in the city for quantity, 
quality, or price. 


Velvets and Velveteens, 


Black and Colored, at extremely low prices, 
You will find the 


Feather and Flower Departments 


replete with all the novelties. 


Jet Ornaments, Jet Chains, 
Bracelets, Sets and Drops, 
from lic, up. 


KID GLOVES, 


myown importation. Excellent quality Two-Button, 





5e., Se., and $1, in White, Black, Opera, and all the . 


new shades. Three-Button, $1.15, in White, in Opera 
andall the new shades. Has no equal. Only try one 
pair, and you will never go anywhere else for Gloves. 





3 pairs best 90-cent Gloves at $2.50, or $10 per dozen, 
3 pairs best Three Button at $3.30, or $13 per dozen. 
Sent by mail postpaid. 


LACES: 


Yak, Gulpure, Pusher, and French,’ 


all widths, very cheap. 
SPOT NETS, 

Donna Maria, Parisiennes, Grenadines, Bareges, and 
all other Veiling Material at panic prices. 
FINE FRENCH WOVE CORSETS, LAUE 
COLLARS, CUFFS, SLEEVES, NECK 
RUCHINGS, HANDKERCHIEEFS, 

and FANS, in great variety : 


PETER STEWART’S, 


(62 BOWERY, 





Between Breome and Spring Streets. N. YX. 
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REPORTED 
‘By H. K. THURBER & CO., 
172 and 175 Chambers, 204, 296, 208 Greenwich strest, 


New York, 


GROCERS’ M MARKET. 


COFFEE.—There has bees but little disposition 
manifested by dealers and jobbers to operate in Bra- 


zil Coffees the past week. The offerings and demand 
alike light, but the market cousins strong at 
quoted val ioe” hy The jobbing trade is The out- 


rt markets are moreactive at full weleen: Mild Cof- 
ees are in good request and the market Myer =te 
firm at "07 full pri ces, closing with more activity 
and decided strength. 


FISH AND SALT.—Dry Codfish and Mackerel are 
in fair request at steady prices. Box Herring in mod- 


erate demand. Dutch Herring higher. Liverpool 
Fine Salt steady. Bulk inactive. 


FOREIGN FRUITS.—Recent free arrivals of Mal- 
aga Rasins have given us an ample stock; but deal- 
ers buy with confidence one —, =. well Lae 
tained. The sales have been 
firm. Turkey Prunes eqaree. at ne nightly increased 

rices. Citron inactive. an “ ressed. 
Ruts firm and in good Phere 4 nfalaga an est n- 
dia Green Fruits ir good request. 


MOLASSES.—The stock of New Orleans has in- 
creased and the supply is ample; but. wan a good de- 
mand and a further pence | * ° 5 mice ng nee — 





full rates, holders having confidence 


do not brin, 
ae Considerable of the pres- 


in —— 
ent stock i: 


strong for _ and’ tends upward. Foreign is 

in small Cs Wy, and prices have advanced on all 
grades, with a decided scarcity of choice and prime 
qua 


RICE.—An increased business in Southern fits, at 
advanced pines, with higher rates of f sreis! pes 
caused a ed firmness here on Car 
ae is moderate and demand good. Foreign at in 
it stock and very firm at the late advance. 


PR ne. RS.—The market has been active and closed 
trong, with a de ecided advance established. The re- 

as been largely from oe interior. a the ap- 
Prehension of increased rates of renee The pro- 
uction continues ligh aaa is not ikely to be in- 
creased immediately, refiners graduall y Working out 
for repairs. nder the present small production 
lower values are not a) hended, and should the 


‘ards are in very | ight dennis Raws 
moderate reque oe en of % to 


SYROPS have advanced wosetas cents ener Hon, 
the market being active and ers gene! aving 
sold all ine fh can make for moO weeks soe ing. 
The demand is ive and the market rte at ng. 
— House has advanced melerre—< Cy . 


exhausted, none bein 5 
PBeained from neighboring citles. 
PICES.—There is nothing doing in round lots, but 


SPI 
i demand is good and stocks are rapid) — 
consumption. The market is sendy and x: 


sere inquiry is good for all descriptions and 
EX is strom hot h ade is dai. than or phe the 


ine 
creased’ requ est from re dealers. There is * 
noticeable increase in ‘he COnSEDEp TaN of Green 
—- Cancun oe choice. Ja) Jot romp an on 
medium to fine es. olongs are ar- 
riving on Lon rar and good grade Rey aendheuas 
chongs 


nee grades ar 


GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSBUFFS, Erc.—The market for Flour has 

ruled a little irregular, pa gn | from strength to 

Weakness, with but aslight variations in values. A 

moderate —— m done for export and the 

request eles or fair. firmer then es of 

and Western neve AL, } t ~~ — 
malities. though the la’ are firmly held ge 

re has a fair trade e in City Ground ‘for the 

West indies, The rece 


e been 
ern is a shade firmer. e stock of Flour is ‘unusually 
i, as mainly on rege. wth, State, 
nia for the wee! 345 
Mills Proguction’ “iy barr Exports, 39,140 e 
ales Se Pier inactive at'a slight de- 
line. ‘“eckounas — a Ay | demand and firm. 
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andthe market po 
the tock, advance in exc = 


better cable’ pavices, and’ brisk demand strengthen 
sellers in their views. Winter Wheat has also ime 
proved it in price; but ne mater ls not active, millers 
ying lightly. Recei apts bushels. , 783, 
$11 bushels. Sales tid Dish hels. Corn has been in 
active @ Fequest an and wits a ig supply 





Gpatinent +g Hg? to the act ie 
8 Re- 





oe havenot cbanaed 

hve is very lig amen’ 0 

sch slight ot Ry my i =e, “Butlders 

in limited request at me 
Glass ienetine at previous rates. 

with a —* le movement in rf 


+" 
ht demand. and steadily held. Lime steady with 
6mall sales. Out Natl irregular and prices nominal. i 


COTTON.—The market opened with a good degree 
of activity and an mene a =) for spot = Kw 
et. for future delivery, an more or less varia- 
_ during the nce lost Closed wi Mend a ioe ond 
per of bales : ; 


AND LEATH ER.—There has been no per. 
ar- 





621 bales. Recei ip 
. Exports, 1,891 sides, 479 r 


snub ales: sides 
and ‘364 bales, 


Ito +6, eee eae 2 
to choice Texans 8% tb 10% cen 


per po ma 
mally poor stock no o bide could be obtain 
Mile coms ve been in moderate. supply and fair re- 


ed 8 to ll cents per pound for 
to $12 per head for Grassers. Good 
and sell well, but oo 


infe: hard 
to dispose of.” ‘Th ate 
und for Shee; " 7 ‘x + Live Hoss 
m at sto" cents per cipts rte 
at increase ce) ws 


rates tony 


qompanio wit 
: seaedaal sin 












TRE INDEPEN DENT. 


gore SRR ONE RI SER SAR karo ni 


tee country. 7 oh, shiep en ‘and Ea re fed compara: 


pas iow, being 
cbtained for aac y aatiet ey prises 
ve ve ruled Sox fenives. e fucka: ations in Live 
Hog ‘constant, and the range of 
v has low the year h, but r tha) 
the previous year. With the excess of quantity over 
it year mu: nm into account the incr i 
=" which ‘is about ‘equivalent to the 


METALS.—The market rules steady for American 
Pig Iron and holders have confidence of = better 
market in the future. The offerings are light py the 
none selling for future delivery. 

stock, no trade ex the 
jobbing ‘fomeent sveus importers’ hands. ot 


¥ 











ing acing in in oF at nile w American in 
en and Ol iin better Tae Scrap sell: 
naa freely. ufactured from store inactive, wi 
an indication of the lowest price having been reach: 
Steel quiet and nominal. Ingot( r ive, 
arene prices. u ste! My Lead quiet. 
ufactured stead: en Ra Pig Tin q ince the con- 
siderable movem week. r) wpepaneed 


Py n Hight request. Speiter inactive. Iron Wire an: 


MISCELLANEOUS.—The market f for Candl 
been active at the late reduced values. oth 


BEDSWAX te in better 
Botiiers at 8 to u sents he ee 7 Waeete Tae and 


RN.—Thi uiet. We guote 
New RgOM 29 Hur! §t0 id cents? Now Green Brush ond 
pe talk Bra ald 7 40 9 eentes w Red an a Red Tipped 
egy AE steady 


rooms 
quotation miet om. 614 to 622 for No. 3 te 
DRIED FRUITS. —Th 


DOMESTIC + market is 
forall Kinds, with a gen upward tendency. = 
i= in good uest ane p none, P es are alo 


wear Small ies fi and higher. We 
ApRies Fasg und Wortecn, we. tb cececens one OE 
South ern, Siiced. pers at wee ‘e 








GREEN FRUITS.—The ple meseet io ‘inactive at 
unchanged prices. et Ee steady and mh oe 
ate dem: California Pears lower. Gra 
Wea hy es in good request. Hickory Nuts duit 











enahred for. 
Hemp in fair demand and Jute bene ie Hops in light 
jae held with a quoted prices nom- 
Indigo firm an in fair demand. Paints 
very arm, rani f fair gquest, a ae an advance expected. 
Paper an iy Seeds quiet generally, 
Timothy ‘ag — Goat ‘and Deer Skins 5 ay 
Stearin im 


in good request, ac dull. 
Tallow Lapiee a firm. Tobacco in fair demand. 
eights more active, especial 


for . Bxchanue 
—y easier. Go coiutay and closed 


higher and frm. ol thee 
mand. Honing quiet Tar and 


inactive and stead fl rig on the spot, 
and for future dsiivery higher ask 
markets at the sources of Supply, are inactive and 


irregular. Naphtha no! ominal. 


PROVISIONS.—There has been more activity. inthe 
Hessians ape oui 
Recel e' tho week, eek, BAD bhis. 











qe ‘sare. “Lard in good e 
mand and active speculative est at 
advance in zones, redicated on 


and to cov ort mai contracts. 
if ne ‘and tos. ‘Exports, 3 ni pounds. 
1L.—The market has been ot Ebon essen- 
in . Stocks oretie ae enerally 


repeting an | demand 
and firmer imarketatby t a middle of the month. The 
stock br the interior is estimated to be light, of 

al seaboarda, © with but ae Foreign in 
transis and holders pave confidence in a firmer mar- 
ket for several months ensuing. 


ee 


WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


unt pote 


iY new features to the 
Tecelbte con continue. liberal, oon demand 
adennmn hat ter. 


and 
Values are about tstaady, althoegh pome tS more = 
rege 2X the snterior. Low grades t West- 





r the week, 
413 pounds. We quote: 


seeeeee 


oF oe 
Caan a a ip eis un ye ogar eescqmescee ob 





rece a fair, 
oug: pey y oxiteme 
good from: ces fav oring 
sellers on kind cK. _Rece 17,980 k- 
ages. Exports, pounds. Weq = 
tate Factory, Fancy ..........csccccesssecsees oe 4 
Factory, Fair to Prime. a tts hd 
State Factory, Inferior............ aie a” 
Western , Ordinary to Prime. 
State Farm Dairy, Ordinary to Prime 


Skimmed Cheese. 
Partially Skimme< 





@— 
EGGS.—The receipts are falling off, but with & ver 
moderate demand prices ose axe alte slightl y easier for Fresh. 
Limed are inactive and hol ers are desirous of reduc- 
ing thelr 5 stocks. Receipts 3,006 packages. We quote: 
Genco, prime, in tary to ext sctswcsccess 8 
Brate cj Peausyivaai, end Jersey. 
Limed, 






ULTRY AND GAMB.— P 
ited request at lower are eee 2 petgneme 


ens being the only exception. 
very ry untovaeathe f or Poultry. rhe’ 


large an ad with lower ices rul 
plight, ‘with lower prices 


Live Turkey, ® Breer 
Live e ecbedéedécceseo 
ive Du wee cseccoccs 
fie inoe Wek aaa 
Fowls and Chickens, # 
ed Turk FD 


Grous _ ‘pair... 
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esis, wicle Base Ws saan 
“ phew seadios, Sa a 
B ‘With an accumulatio: m of stock d dul 
rhet Marve selned. Medians quaint 
~ heavy, White Kidney lower and not ¥ 
ae Riaey in Sale Pea Beans scarce, 
Pde bushels.” We a a rg 





55 
2 2 35 
Mediums, * FE 220 
Kidneys. le ue ; 3 
Red Kidney, 308 3% 
with few 
— Green in fair d 
d inactive. sore 
bushels. We qu 
Green. 5 
80. B ‘4 
POTATOES.—The market has been arulte 1 tame for 
round Potatoes at lo 
but inactive. We quote: nereey oe 


Rose, » Grate, ine. * DEF DbI............5 


Poon essere serneeesaceseees 


Bweet, root fellow. Delawarssid Vii a....... 4 50@ 


ig ae or Poke 


Sgainst 6,774 for 


ee 

Fry 
Arc 
sssxe 


ae 
Ae 








Western, per bbl.........0......++ a+ +82 

finery Nate Stellbark, per on ar ay 8 

Peanuts, per bushel. 2 
Pecan Nuts, per Ib 9 
Grapes, per Ib..........-0.000++ 5@. 7 
berries, poor to choice, per b' 70e@ 9 50 

GREEN VEGETABLES.—We quote: 

Cabbage, Jersey, per a. tecccssececeserecses 4008 808 
Peiens, por barr +530@ 650 
Calder Russia, Xe 7% 

— e@ — 






MISORLLANBOUS.— ‘We quote: 
Honey, pte: ‘hite over, in glass box “en 
eux New 1. b@1T 
Bie ‘om 








PRICES CURRENT. 
Groceries and hain 


SUGARS — Duty: 
pibgaaye. # at Riess, nw 1700 218 00 
aoe om 8a Hy) Deckess County 
Muscov eee 8 a—9| Heavy Mees.” -17:00 018 00 
Demarara — 9¥a—10 |Heavy Mess 
a—il orn. new 17 00 al7 50 


ess West- 
ern, new...... 2e al? 75 
e Mess. al5 


14 00 50 
— iClear Heavy....18 50 219 00 
9% ‘Clear poem... --19 50 02000 

















i \HAMS—SMm: e 
—9 a— Pa he ry --Tl al3 
a— 836! = A ear el 
5-1y Gua Care Sey tue fi 
508g! } * a. . -- 8a 9% 
70 |Breakfast..... wets 
oe a 
8Xa 9 
— ad 
4 94019 
50 a—€2 | Best Ket. Ref...... 9010 
V@.......—-45 @—52 Bededis?'+eceehecene SHG 9% 
BEEF. 
Plain Mi 


ess, 

# bbi........100 21200 
Extra Mess...1200 21300 
Packe 


¢ Reet..1500 215 50 
Fulton M’k’t. nad 020 50 
wy bashes 


neces —83 & —2854iNo. 1 Shore..31 
“ Ordinary.—2?7 »—27%)No.1Bay....1400 al8 
SPICES. No 2 Shore... 
PODER». --0rtsr- MNO No. 2 Bay....14 
Alspice........—1 No.3 
Cinnamo: 








Cloves.........—-42 @- 

Ginger.........-15 a —25 
N egs......10 0130 
Mace.... wien 8160 





ad _ Packs island. 
to Yaiencia. — bee, 
Curran‘ 


ts. xa — BxiAshtonsfined00 2310 
9 eee _ a 
Prunes, new. —= a—5 Wortuingto: ose 
eeeee bxs—18 9 muda ns 
Sardines SOF ans |oane ee — 2200 
.Ith—13 a—l4 |Table Salt in bxs, 
Dom..—10 a—Ill Ms acces 110 a1 
Vermicellt, Ttl.—15 a-ll in small tags, 
Dom. —10 a—il ina bbl a-9 







di “a 
Pinea 60-' 
izeapple, 3% -240 a—-— Boxes......... 
Tomatoes, 2 CREAM OF TAR’ AR. 
# doz........ 180 a190 |Grand Crystals.50 a—— 
Tomatoes, 3 DB Good Quality...40 a—43 
# doz.......210 a240 uety,. ine ode 25 a— 
Corn, Sugat, 2 SOAP—DuTY: 308 ct.ad.y. 
® # doz... 300 , imported 124213 
Peas,2% # doz 240 0250 7 * 014.15 ald 
Beans, 2 10 @ 
D # doz.... 
Lobster, 2 B 
doz..... 
a 











230 
aoe tne sup’r..25 a27 
ordinary.14 al? 
Rees <conccgeces 1l¥al2 








yong lll 2150 iStarch, Corn..... 
Flour and Grain. 








Va. and Balt. alc 
Va. and Bai — - ois 
weveeee % @ 800 a 153 
agg pg 18 
i Mich. 6% a 750 a 1% 
Iowa & Wis. a— 86 
a 710 a 723 a— 8% 
Extra siate....660 70) | a—— 
« Supers........680 a 600 2p 
NO. B..56...00004 a 52 a— tl 
Fio' a 600 a— 63 
oo osc a60 a— 59% 
CO a 105 
Bran 2460 
Marsn’s C 2410 |Westerm.......140 2150 
Meaal.......675 a 875 j2Rowed State.140 « 150 
ickwheat Fi. [oanada.. 270 a1% 
100 Ds......310 2350 


Wool, Hides, Furs, Skins, 











A Fre®n.—53 a—i6 |HORNS—DoryY: Free. 
Ave M 48 a-dds |0x.B.A.& -- $2 RH 
fap Patied Cont a—50 {FURS asKINs—Un- 
A. Combing....—52 a—58 ofall kinds,free, 
No.1 Pulled.... a—30 cy 
Pulled....—40 a—50 | Beaver —: 
p, Unwash.—19 a—23 | “ North 239 a 500 
26 a-3i “ ‘Southern. a20 
..— 20 a-23 | * Western..175 2$8 
8. A.Cord’s W.—28 a-—32 |OtterN’thnce.10 
E. J. Washed..9% as «| “ Wes f 238 
yrna Unw Reatox North 
Eaves ash.527 a—30 2. 








23 


Cal. Sp'g Clip, “ West.com—40 2— 00 
unw. fo ne...§  &-82 | « a—To 
Cai. 8.L. unw. S a2 ai 
medium as. 
Cal. 8.C. unw 19 a—22 a20 00 
OD 45 « a—4# : 
Cal. 8.C. unW.} - 98 an a— 43 
smignee a-—65 | 
B Duty: Free. ae— } 
Gn Sit-Co 135 ae 
be. —_ | oiead oo 
Do H1td.— 2 a— 28 a—% 





3 
— 18 | 
Savanilla.ete.—16 a—— 
Marac’ibosad—15 a— 17 


‘Wolf, small . 
oan ggg | a—— '!Bear, = 





or. Striped. .— 26 a 

if, large... 3 1% a8 
~ —50 eit 
Pet] 











bl: 
’ 
Bear, brown.. 100 
LEATH : Sole, 
Cpe 20a% # ct.ad, v. 
Oak )Livn—e a—is , 
Oak, middle..—41 a—& 
, heavy...— a— 38 } 
Hemlock, iig—2 a—® | 
GreenSaWest—— a—— |Hemlock,mid—2%6 a—30 | 
CitySlaughter— 10ka— — em|'k heavy—2a—2 : 
Hem!'ck, dam—17 a—20 ' 


Drugs aud Dyes. 






Alcohol....... 188 a 192 ,Ipecacuanha, 2 
Aloes, # B...— ll o— 11% Brazil, gold.— 8 a— 8 
AloesSoc'tri’e—60 a—62° |Jala — 80 a—3l 
Alum..........— 3a— 3 

Antvreg. gid.—13 a—13\ 

Argols ref.gld— 25 

Arsenic pow’ Te. 

A ‘catida. 

3als’m Capivi a: 

3alsam Tolu.— 














3K Oil Cassia, gid 137 al 
rim’eFt’n.gd—— a— Oil Lem 335 


ph.rc® Dinbd.g.—a— 














On... a 39 

rie ho fal 315 2430 
Oi Me ‘ 
% 











d 

Camphor. ref.— 2% a— 

C ides.. 160 a 163 60-66 deg..— 2%a— 8% 
Car. monia— 17Ka—18 1Opium Ty 550 aS 
Curdamoms..170 a 176 Oxal. aty gd 600 'a 5 11% 
Castor Oil....—19 a—21 !Phosphorus.. 105 a1@ 
C 1.—20 a—42 |Prus. Potash..—36 a— 39 
poe Pot e roe ey 12 a 13 

ae ubar' —385 a-— 

cochineal tsa 5) a—58 iSago, Pid,g’d— 5 a— 7% 
Coch. a4. —i0 a- alAm’lacgid.— 10K%a— 11 
Cc m— lka— 1X/Sal raul old— 2 a— 























Gamboge, gid.—60 a— - , EB. 
— a c, n * enna, Alex..— 13 
ur. —11¥a— ellac, go 
Gum Arabic, is oda Asbo 
er fl a—59 [Sulph. » 
Gum Benzoin— 6 a—62 |Tart.A a 
Gum_ Myrrh, Ver 
Mrnen-ed dite? —3 a—37 Vitrio a Blue.— 10%a— 10X 
Gum Myrrh, — : E. 
2 SR 42 |Bengal, # D.. 1 
Gum Tree.st— B a—42 |Madras 80 2100 
Gum Trag.,fi.gd.75 a— 9% apilla —% 216 
Hyd.Po ota. Feng. Caraccas,gold—70 2 106 
and Fr.,gold—— a—— iGuatemals. £a—O 016 
Metals. 
N—DvtTyY : Bars $1 Bar Sc. and Sheathing 
#0; R.R.10¢ #100 B De hot 4c. 8 D 


er and Piate, 1 c. # B;|Am’can Ingot— 25 a— 25% 


























Band, Hoop, an roll,| Sheathi new 
1K@1Ke. # B; P ¥| (suits) # D...— 38a—— 
ton ; Sheet, 3c. ¥ BD. Sheathing,old— 20 a—23 
Pig. lish & Sheath'e. yell—18 a—2% 
poe S a. Om eee ig, 5 paced -— a— 
Fic. Amaayiean.. ee A Se ta.......-..— 32 a—35 
, Mng., Am. —|TIN—(ZINN)—Dvty: Pig, 
Bar, Sw. aes. s- 137 ‘Gon 188 00 Bars, and Blok ‘ree. 
Sheet, Bus 2,8 m 154 Mac and Sheets, 1b® 
Pesesecccecs =F a— ad vai. 
Sheet, 8 ie. D. anca, o’h. # B, 
& T.,Com.,— 4a — 5%j gold...... 32 a— 32% 
NAILB.—Dory: ‘Cut, 134;|Straits, gold. — Zixa—28 
Wrou 2; H h fn 14.—2% a— 
5 cents # bD, acon. 1.C.ch.11 50 a1200 
a ates, 1C.... 937 2975 
8da 9d....—4a— SPELYER-iZINN ‘DUTY 
Peers Nee ere, an Plates 
Sie OT: Site, a ccen Plates - 2. % 
— ©. ates, gold..— 7%a— 
ad 9 & Pk (c) yee om 4 ae 


weccanceaane’s — —a— 11k |ZINC—DuT 


Oils, Naval Stores, Etc. 
OIL—Doty: Palm 10, — NAVAL STORES— Duty: 


, Flaxseed,| 8p’ts Turpentine, %ets. 
¥. to gal. 0 ct.; or gal other kinds 2 OF o 
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H. K. THURBER & CO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


173 and 175 Chambers St., 294, 296, and 
298 Greenwich St., New York. 

direct fo etal Grocers caok to yepbers. c: ‘Shh 

ba therefore possess unusual facilities Sloper 
market value for all goods co 


j Canlaon vn Butter, a Poultry, ious 5 per a} 
fos ow ber dhe tt 
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GREAT REDUCTION. 


DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizera 
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P.-0,Box 5643.) 83 VESEY 8T., New York, 
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THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


Tue public debt of the United States was 
facreased during the month or December 
by the sum of $8,458,278. The total in- 
crease since the ist of last July amounts to 
about'$12,000,000. The entire decrease of 
the debt during the year 1873 is $2,937, 012. 
This increase of debt during the last few 
months has its besisin the large tax re- 
duction of the previous Congress, in reduced 
zevenue, as the consequence of the recent 
panic,and in extravagant appropriations. 
All these causes haye united.to produce the 
present state of things. There are but 
three remedies for meeting this fiscal .crisis 
of the Government. Oneis to. issue more 
greenbacks, and thus pay current expenses 
by still further increasing the debt; another 
is to curtail expenses; and the third is to 
add to taxation. 

Of these the first is the worst possible 
remedy. Every government in time of 
peace should bring its expenses within ita 
revenue, spending no more money than it 
receives. When making appropriations, it 
should also provide adequately for their 
payment. The course of wisdom lies be- 
tween the other two remedies, and probably 
in the adoption of both of them. Retrench- 
ment to the lowest reasonable point should 
be first resorted to; and then whatever 
deficit will probably remain thereafter 
should be promptly supplied by increased 
taxation. There is no other course for 
Congress to pursue, and it should at once 
solve the problem by adopting one or both 
of these methods. 


THE NEW MONTREAL-ATLANTIC 
RAILROAD LINE. 


Boston is thoroughly alive to the import- 
ance of securing her full share of the busi- 
ness of the West. Fire seems only to have 
added to the enterprise of her business men, 
and the new Boston has already outstripped 
the old Hub in commmercial importance: 
The Eastern Railroad, next in business and 
influence to the Boston and Albany, has just 
secured an alliance with other railroads, 
which is of great, advantage to Boston, as 
well as a great element of strength and profit 
to itself and all the lines embraced in it. By 
the recent arrangement between the Eastern 
Railroad, the Portland and Ogdensburg, and 
the Montreal, Sorel, and Chambly, a new 
and independent trunk line will be opened 
from Montreal to Portland and from Mon- 
treal to Boston. This new line will shorten 
the distance between the lakes and. the At, 
lantic fifty miles and will bring Montreal 
fifty-seven miles nearer Portland than any 
other Atlantic port; so that Portland, as 
well as Boston, will find her commercial in- 
terests greatly advanced by this recent alli- 





enThe consolidated interest of the new 
Trunk Line represents a capital of $20,000,- 
000, and joins in harmonious relations over 
600 miles of road and it has everything to 
make it one ofthe most important and 
profitable railroads in the country. 

Montreal, Boston, and Portland are to be 
congratulated on the new Montreal-Atlantic 
Line, which the enterprising Eastern Rail- 
road has aided theminsecuring. The bonds 
of these roads are among the best securities 
in the country, and the rapid sale of them 
will secure an early completion of this im- 
portant New England enterprise. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Davip Luavirr, Esq, now nearly eighty 
years of age, was out with other young 
men making calls New Year's Day... Proba- 
bly no man in America during his, active 
business eareer has been better or more favor- 





- ably known among bankers, capitalists, and 


business men generally than Mr. Leavitt. 
He was for many years the able and efficient 
president of the American Exchange Bank, 
then and since one of the largest and 
most influential corporations of its class in 
the city, and he was al oné of our great 
leaders in dey moral, .po fica. apd nan: 
cial movement. Mr. -in. good 
health; is still remark’ mike fora man 
of his years, and is as ‘‘ level-headed” on all 
business matters as ever. 


—The United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany is out promptly with its annual state- 
ment, showing continued progress and 
strength, Its total receipts the past year 
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have been aonatens 
dollars and its assets now amount to. four 
and a quarter millidns. Mr. John E. De- 
Witt, its president, ig “a thorough, clear- 
headed, reliable ‘businéss. man, and under 
his efficient management this corporation 
has greatly pipe red. He is assisted and 
sustained b rps Of able officers and 
directors, al well and fayorably. known in 
business ‘circles. We hold a policy in this 
institution, and most cheerfully commend 
it'as worthy of confidence and Satronaite. 


—John Hopkins, president of the Mer- 
chants’ Bank of Baltimore, Md., one of the 
wealthiest men in the country, died in that 
city on Wednesday last. A year ago his 
property was estimated at $12,000,000. 
Since then he has given $4,000,000 to found 
a hospital and $3,000,000 to endow a uni- 


versity, besides presenting to the city a pub- 
lic park. . The illustrious nobility of this 
illustrious nobleman will live to bless 
the world long after the names and deeds 
of a whole regiment of kings and princes 
shall have perished. 


$$ ——__—. 


MONEY MARKET, © 


PRECISELY the effect which we predicted 
has been produced upon the stock market 
and the markets and. business generally by 
the reissue of legal-tenders by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Confidence among all 
classes of business men has been fully re- 
stored, and @ lively speculation has been 
commenced on the Stock Exchange, very 
unusual at this season of the year. The 
full amount of the reissue of the retired 
geeenberks up to Saturday at the close of 

msiness was to the extent of about $23,- 
000,008, while the Treasury balances were 
reduced so low as to render further emis- 

sions of the retired legal-tender, until the 
whole shall be restored to circulation, a 
matter of certainty. The weekly Bank 
Statement showed a gaih in deposits of 
$10,247,400, of which near $1,800,000 were in 
greenbacks. The gain in the surplus reserve 
is about $1,300,000, foie’ the percentage 
of legal tender to liabilities 82 per cent. 
This healthy condition of the banks, which 
is likely to continue improving, removes all 
apprehensions of a stringent money market. 
But the immediate condition of the market 
is such; ; owing to the redistribution of de- 
posits for dividends, that the rates of inter- 
est on call loans have since New Year’s been 
from 7 per cent. currency to 1-82 bonus a 
day in addition to interest. There can now 
be no doubt.of cheap money during the next 
sixty to ninety days; but; if money should 
not be cheap it will be plenty, which will 
be better. The price of gold has been ad- 
vanced by the speculators to 111, notwith- 
standing the large amounts disbursed by the 
Government, for the reason that a consid- 
erable sum must be sent to Europe; and the 
‘* bulls” of the Gold Room argue that the re- 
vival of importations, which will certainly 
take place, and the fact that the Govern- 
ment will make no more payments until 
spring must inevitably cause a large de- 
mand for gold for the next three months. 

We had estimated that the January div- 
idends and interest would amount to $65,- 
000,000; but the dividends are in many 
cases larger than had been anticipated, and 
the companies defaulting on their Janua 
interest are smaller, so that a revised esti- 
mate places the January dividends at $75,- 
000,000. As most of this immense sum will 
have to be reinvested and as there are but 
few new securities offeririg in the market, it 
is inevitable that there should be a fresh de- 
mand for all the old securities; and, in an- 
ticipation of this, a large speculative move- 
ment commenced on the v day after 
New Year's, which developed a stronger 
‘“bull” market than has teen seen since the 
day on which the failure of Jay Cooke & 
Co. was announced. 

The changes in the Street, so far as the 
prominent stock firms are Concerned, are not 
very numerous; but a good many well- 
known operators, who were looked upon as 
corner-stones in Wall Street, have stepped 
out, and their places are supplied by young- 
er and more venturesome operators. Jay 
Gould has no longer any partnership in any 
house in the Street; but it is generally un- 
derstood that he has been operatin ~s vely 
recently and on the “‘ bull” side. Mr. Rufus 
Hatch, who was for so many years so active 
an operator and whose genial presence was 
so familiar in Broad Street, now. gives his 
entire time to the office of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, of which he is 
vice-president and manager. Daniel Drew, 
whom it is rather difficult to think of ex- 
cept in.connection with Wall Street, is 
seen there no more, and he will probably 
not return 


again. 

The Niagara Fire Insurance Comp 
give notice of a five per cent. dividend in 
our advertising columns. . This is a reliable, 
prosperous corporation, — 

QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JAN. 8p, 1878, 
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‘American 1 Exchange. 
Chatham 

Bank of the Republic. 
Bank of North America... 
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We buy and sell GovERNMENT BonpDs, 
GoxD, and Gop Coupons at current mar- 
ket rates. 

We buy and sell Investment Srocss 
and Bonps at the Stock Exchange on Com- 
mission for Cash. 

We make ConztEctions for merchants 
and others at all points in the United States 
and Canada. : 

We receive Dipostts subject to draft at 
sight, and allow interest at the rate of 4 pér 
cent, per annum. 

We issue Crrtiricatgs oF DeEpPosiT 
available in all parts of the country, and in 
case of Special Deposits allow interest at 
rates to be agreed upon. 

We Coxziect Divipenps, Coupons, In- 
TEREST ON UNITED SratTes REGISTERED 
Bonps, and attend to Banking business gen- 
erally for out-of-town Banks, Bankers, and 
Correspondents, on reasonable terms. 

We call attention to the present favora. 
ble opportunity for investment in CENTRAL 
Pactiric and WrsTERN Paciric Gotp Bonps, 
which are actively dealt in, both in this 
country and in Europe, and which at cur- 
rent prices are everyway desirable. 

Fisk & Hatcu, 
Bankers ‘and Dealers in Government Securities, 
No. 5 Nassau Street. 
Ee 

Harcs & Foorr, Bankers, 12 Watt Sr., 
make dealings in Government Securities and 
Golda specialty. Interest allowed on depos- 
its. Stocks bought on commission for cash. 


10 TO 12 PER CENT. LOANS 
on ines jis and Bt, tpl pe Fe end for. cir- 


. R. TRIPPH, 
HOw PEOPLE, OF 5 MoD TE MEANS 
A Pamphlet mailed on NOLER cents eiaitiaes 


MONEY FOR INVESTMENT. 


The subscriber has unusual facilities for investing 
large or small sums upon improved farms in Western 
New York, seeured by bond and mortgage. For par- 
ticulars address W. H. H. OSBORNE, 

Real Estate and Loan Agent, 
Palmyra, N. Y. 


ELEVEN PER CENT. INTEREST. 


Payable at your residence, semi-annually, free of 
cost. Well secured. For details write to 
T. A. GOODWIN, Indianapolis, Ind. 
OonhE= AND eae BONDS OF 
poadge Bu Sudge Bilen, 0 of the urt, has just decided 


Soud » A by rt of Senedd Lg lists. 
TPHOS. P. HLLIS & OO. No. ii Pine St. 


: to $100 invested in Wall 
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TINE, TUMB! 
and Brokers, 139 Wall 
Banking House of Hznry Cuzws & Cal a 





32 Wall Street, New York. 


Deposit accounts of Mercantile Firms and In- 
dividuals received ; all facilities and accommo- 
dations granted usual with h City Banks; in addi- 
tion thereto interest allowed on all dail daily balan alances. 

Bills of Exchange drawn on re ee Treland, 
Scotland, and. the Continent, velers’ and 
Mercantile Credits issued, available throughout 

e wor) 


mune, Waltes 


TLEINO 


1s 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK. 


CASH CAPITAL, $500,000. 


OF 
L. B. SIDWAY, Pres’t. 
H. V.-Pres’t. J. 
and 275 Madiso 
e De 
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INVEST YOUR MONEY 


‘SAFELY, 


And at a Fair Rate of Interest. 


ae 


We have every facility for the placing of funds in 
INDIANAPOLIS and vicinity, so as to yield from 8 to 
10 per cent. interest per annum, secured by First Mort- 
gage on Real Hstate, worth in all ~~ at a yom 

rice, at least twice the amount of th frye 

terest is made oa Se at such places, Oy lender 
may desire and able semi-annual 


By permission we refer to 
THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO., 


TRUSTERS OF TRINITY COLLEGE, Hartford. 
0) 
me Rev. GRORGH 8. MALLORY, ‘fr. ‘Trinity Col- 


Mgssrs. M. He MALLORY & CO., Hartford. 
Messrs. WINSLOW, LANIHDR & CO., Bankers, New 


Mrssus, FLETCHER & SHARPE, Bankers, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


JOS. A. MOORE & BRO., 
BROKERS, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 


—— 





Gold and Qurrency received on deposit, subject te 
checks’ sight. 


Interest allowed on Currency Accounts a ‘the rate of 
Four per Cent, per annum, credited at the end of each 


ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS, 


Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent, interest, 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
> Fag Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis. 


Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 
644 and 646 Broadway, Cor. Bleecker St. 
NEw YORK, Dec. 224, 1873. 
46TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
46th th Semanal Dividendat the rate of # SS per Cont 
r Annum on all sums remaini: it during 
$-- + d Monday of th aoe — 


the same asa deposi . 
BR. J. BROWN, President. 
©. F. ALVORD, Sec. EDWARD SCHELL, Treas. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 3% and 398 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3,and Monday Evenings 5 to 7, 











A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


While bonds and stocks 


OTUA. 
Agency, Jacksonville, rites 0 bo: 


Notice to Tnivestors, 
is eect 
Bail’ rise Manali Cc ronds, 


5,000 per cent, 30 years, 


cent. 20 years, , 
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‘| G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. 





over Ten Million Dollars, 
Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 


N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 


=| THOMAS DENNY & C0,, 


39 Wall Street, 
DEALERS IN INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
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ED INTEREST PAYMENTS. eae 
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DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN &Co., 
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been presented to Congress propose an ad- 
ditional issue of legal-tender notes of the 
United States, beyond those authorized dur- 
ing the war, which have not yet been re- 
deemed. It is the opinion of some that the 
Government should provide for an entire 
_ withdrawal of bank circulation, and substi- 
tute therefor its own notes, making them.a 
legal tender in the payment of debts. All 
these propositions go upon the. supposition 
that the Government has the. constitutional 
right, at any time and for any purpose. with; 
in its lawful discretion, to issue such. noies; 
and, hence, that the measure is not simply 
a war measure, to be justified by the neces- 
sities thereof, but may also be a ‘peace 
measure, falling within the ordinary legis- 
lative powers of Congress. 
.. If such a doctrine had been proposed be- 
fore the late war, it would have been. re- 
garded as a new theory, involving an un- 
warrantable stretch of congressional power. 
No political party would have ventured to 
espouse it and no public man would have 
thought it safe to commit himself to it. The 
answer would have been that there is no im- 
perative necessity for such an issue, and, 
in the absence of sach necessity, no con- 
stitutional right in Congress to author- 
ize it. 

The Constitution has, indeed, undergone 
some very radical changes, as the sequel of 
the war; yetitso happens that in respect 
to this particular point it is thé same that it 
was before the war. If the power of the 
proposed issue exists now, it has existed 
ever since the adoption of the Constitution, 


not discovered until the late war. We have | 
no doubt that the Legal Tender Aet, in the | 


circumstances then existivg, was a legiti- 
mate exercise of legislative power vested in 
Congress by that clause of the Constitution 
which gives it the rigbt’to pass all laws 
which may be ‘necessary and proper” for 
carrying into execution the. specifically ex- 
pressed powers granted in the same instru- 
ment. It was on the ground of this neces- 
sity, taken in connection with the clause 
above referred to, that the Supreme Court 
in its Jast decision declared, the be tobe 
constitutional. This a 
no means covers the; Mopeion | +P be 
‘who woild maké™the” issue of | 
notes a constitutional act under all circum- 
stances. It simply covers the case as exist- 
ing when the aet »was-passed.. ». That act was 
constitutional?” * Why? * ‘Because’ it was 
“necessary and proper” as a war measure. 
Upon this theory, and this alone, it was 
passed ; and .upon the . same «theory-it has 
been approved by the Supreme Court: © 
It should be remembered that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is a government 
of eriumerated powers, beyond Which it can- 
not lawfully pass, however comptete and 
absolute they. may be within their proper 
limits. There is no pretense that the issue 
of legal-tender notes is among these enumer- 
ated powers. The Govermment-can borrow 
money upon the credit of the United States 
and issue evidences of debt therefor, Xet, 
when these evidences of Gebt ate 16 beuin- 
vested ‘with thé absolute [properties ‘of 
money, then we have a power exercised 
which certainly’ is ot’ enumerated and 
equally not authorized, unless it be as they 
means “‘ necessary and, proper” to the ex-s 
ercise Of some enumerated power orpowers. 
No such necessity exists at the present 
time and none did exigt /beforé the’ wary) 
When the Legal-Tender Act was passed the 
plea for it in both, houses of Congress was, 
its necessity as a war measure,and at the™ 
time it was a good plea. The Constitution 
justifies it as such; but we are unablé ‘to 
see how or where the same Constitution 
would justify a series of such acts to be in- 
«definitely prolonged in the pt 
Those who framed this instrament and 
gave to Congress the power of coining 
= money and. feghlating thé value thereof, and» 
the people in adopting it, had no idea that 
they were bestowing upon Congress’ ‘the 
Wight ofiuvesting the debt obligations of the 
Govérnment with the properties of money 
as one of the ordinary functions of légista: 
“tion: /With the experience the country then 
“had in the wee of inconyertible paper money 
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‘nd such provision could Have obtained thie | 
‘sanction of the people. 

We make these remarks for the purpose 
‘of calling the attention of Congress to’ an’ 
elementary question involved in several of 
the bills already presented. That’ question 
is this: Has Congress the constitutional 
right to make the notes of the United States 
‘a legal tender in the time of peace, and in 
the absence of any real necessity for the 
measure, as the means of enabling it to carry 
into execution the specifically enumerated 
powers which are granted to the General 
Government? We are of the opinion that, 
by an honest and fair interpretation of the 
Constitution, no such right exists, and, hence, 
that there should be no attempt to exercise 
it. One of the dangers of these times is 
that the General Government will ‘assume 
more power than the Constitution has dele- 
gated to it. 





THE JAY COOKE BANKRUPTCY. 


Tae sworn schedale of assets presented 
to the Régister in Bankruptcy by the New 
York, Philadelphia, and Washington Jay 
Cooke firms, including the private assets of 
the several members of these firms, impress- 
es one with the vastness, the variety, and 
amount of their business transactions. Their 
downfall, after a comparatively short though 
brilliant career, is a matter of profound re- 
gret. It is traceable, in its remote cause, to 
their large advances of the funds of their 
depositors to the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, whose opligations for these ad- 
vances, ‘im’ the form: of bonds and notes, 
amount to’some six millions of dollars. 
The immediate cause of their disaster was 
the state of the moncy market, which ocea- 
sioned the late. panic among depositors. 
Their position was an exceedingly perilous 
one at any time—far too much so to be pru- 
dent for bankers, 

The liabilities of these allied firms are 
gtated in the Aggregate at $11,008,756. 


tional banks, seventeen savings banks, and 
two bundred banking firms in differeht 
partsof the country. What proportion of 
these liabilities will b> paid by their assets 
it is difficult to tell; yet, as things now 
look, it does not seem probable that the 
assets will be sufficient to cancel the liabil- 
fties, under the bankruptcy method of ‘set- 
tlement.' If the property had been placed 
in the hands of trustees selected by the 
creditors, and then carefully managed, with- 
out the sumimary action and expense. of 
lezal proceedings, the result would have 
been much more favorable to the interests 
of the creditors. The larger creditors de- 
sired this course ; yet they were defeated by 
the action of other parties. 

The lesson taught by-this Jay Cooke dis- 
aster is one that bankers should remember. 
Receivitg deposits ms demand liabilities, 
they cannot safely loan them upon'ahything 
but first-class, securities, that can, if neces- 
sary, be converted into cash at ‘short notiée, 
withoyt ruinous sacrifice. The Jay Cooke. 
firms have brought ruin tpon themselvés by 
a violation of this plain and simple rule. 
_Aboutone-half of their entire assets ave. in 
the obligations of the Northern Pitific 
Railroad Company, on which they had 
-made-adyances: no$ only of alk theirrown 
capital, but very largely of the money of 
others plgced in; their, hands in the form of 
deposits. There is not a banking firm in 
his country that could carry such a load 
fe 4 lege a) nyge A TUG ELE 
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THE NEW YORK “COMMITTEE 
) <3) “OF SAFETY.” 


Tae miitios of workingmen ‘held in this 


city.on,the 11th of last month, appointed 
what was termed a ‘‘ Comite af 


_to look after tho interests .of 


damage. This ssid comm 
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7 in our circulating 


Among their creditors are forty-seven na- | 


pragtioniy peculation 
medium. We also de- 
mand that this work~be~ furnished direct 
from the city-authGrities; @l contracts being 
abrogated. We request.a speedy answer in 
writing to onr demands, 
“* Respectfully, 
“Frep. W. "ALMER, Cor. Sec’y, 
“No. 23 West Twenty-seventh st., City. 
* Gzorar Bacu, German Cor. Sec’y, 
¥ ** No. 663 Second avenue, 
Luctan SANIAL, French Cor. See’y, 
**No. 249 West Twenty-eighth st. 
“To Grorcr M. Van Nort, Commissioner of 
Public Works.’’ 


by the Government 


-Here are two demands from these gentle- 
Taen, who profess to represent those who 
have.labor to sell. First, they. demand 
work and pay ; and, secondly, they demand 
that the city authorities shall directly em- 
|Ploy these laborers, abandoning entirely | 
the contract system. These demands are 
followed by a request for ‘‘aspeedy answer 
in writing.” Let the answer be forthcom- 
ing, and let it be put in black and white, 
that there may be no mistake about... The 
“*Committee of Safety” expect to be heard 
and attended to with the least possible de- 
lay. 

The proper course to be pursued toward 
these self-constituted and imperious dicta- 
tors is to treat them with the contempt they 
deserve. Their temper is that of reyolu- 
tionary communists and disorganizers ; and 
they should be taught summarily, and by 
force, if necessary, that the City of New 
York is not under their government. We 
favor the most earnest efforts to give em- 
ployment to those who are suffering 
severely for the want of it, and also a 
systematic organization of charity in their 
behalf. To dosois.a plain dictate of hu- 
manity. But when workingmen undertake 
to intimidate the authorities by menace, and 
make demands, with the notice that they 
must be promptly obeyed, the better way is 
to let them know at once that civil society 
inthis country is not accustomed to hear 
such arguments. , As individuals, they are 
subjects, and not sovereigns, of the body 
politic. If they have labor to sell, then, 
like all other sellers, they must take their 
chances in the general market. They-have 
no right to compel others to buy their labor; 
and,if they make the attempt, then give 
them the logic which is supplied by a, police 


force. 
EE 


- THE CAPITALIST -AND THE 
BANKER. 


Ir isa sage remark of Ricardo that the dis- 
tinctive function of the banker begins as 
soon as he uses the money of of/ers, and 
that so long as one uses his own money he 
is simply a capitalist. This distinction per- 
vades the whole system of modern banking. 
The capital of banks forms but.a very small 
proportion of the money: they use. The 
larger*portion is the money of’ others, and 
for this they are in debt. It is virtually 
borrowed money, the use of it sometimes 
being paid for at a low rate of interest and 
sometimes the money being held and used 
without the payment of any interest. 

These funds, which figure so largely in tlie 
business of banking, come from:a class of 
persons known as depositors, who are 
creditors holding claims against the 
banks to the amount of their deposits. 
The whole idea of deposit banking: con- 
sists in the simple fact that a compara- 
tively large number of persons agree in 
trusting a small number or perhaps:a single 
person. The basis of this trust is their be- 
lief that the bank or banker is sound, and, 
hence, that they can recall their funds when- 
ever they want them. So long as they re- 
tain this belief they cali for their deposits 
onlyas they need them for business pur- 
poses. The moment, however, this belief 
disappears, and distrust takes its place—that 
is to say, the moment depositors lose their 
confidence in the ability of banks or bankers 
to fulfill their promises—tbey instantly want 
their funds, whether they have any practical 
use for them or not. Were they sure: that 
they could get them at any time, they would 
not call for them until they really wanted 
them. But of this they are not sure; and, 
hence, proposing to be their Own custodians, 


- they demand their deposits. 


Were this loss of confidence coithned, toa 
tow persons’ or limited to a small: amount 
of ‘liabilities, no serious evil would ‘enmie, 
perhaps not even an inconvenience.: But 
when it takes pdssession of’ a large number 





of persons then’ the’ heavy liabilities of 


banks, in’ being pressed. for instant settle- 
ment, necessarily bring on a. crisis in the 
niachinery “of banking; exbausting the 
whole monetary reserve kept on hand, and, 
hence, from sheer exhaustion forcing a sus- 
pension. ' At present there is no provision in 
the ordinary usages of banking for meeting 
such a crisis;‘and this is really the weak 
point in thé whole system. Banks make so 
large a use Of the capital of others by loan- 
ing it that they are never in a condition to 
respond. upon the instant to all their cngage- 
ments by payment in lawful money--* ‘They 
do not conduct their business upon: this 
principle. Hence, even if perfectly solvent, 
what they want is time and slower payment. 

How, then, shall banks provide, not for 
fair weather, since at such times the present 
system is good enough, but for those emer- 
gencies of public distrust which now aud 
then arise? They must do it either by 
always keeping on hand a bank reserve 
which cannot be exhausted, and thus large: 
ly destroy the profits of banking, or by 
modifying the machinery so as toyprotect it 
against the perils of severe runs. The 
Financier suggests the following modifica- 
fions, as forming a part of the tacit contract 
between the banks and the general public: 

“1. That all certifications shall be made 
good only through the Clearing House, and 
that payment over the counter after certifica- 
tion shall be optional with the bank. 2. 
That, while ordinarily checks will be paid 
as the holder desires, the bank reserves the 
right to pay checks’ through the Clearing 
House'in the case of a run for currency, 
and. will not pay them otherwise. 3. That 
the bank reserves the same right whenever, 
in the judgment of its officers, currency is 
demanded for the purpose of withdrawing 
it from circulation.. 4. That in both receiv- 
ing and paying no distinction will be made 
between bank-notes and legal tenders, the 
bank receiving either as offered and spaying 
out either as it suits ifs‘convenience.’ 

It strikes us that there ‘is good finan- 
cial sense in these rules. The banks, 
under the law of necessity, were com- 
pelled to act: upon them, with the 
exception of the third, to prevent their 
own suspension during the recent panie, 
Why should they not beforehand agree 
upon a system and make it a part of their 
contract” with their depositors, . which, 
though generally not needed, will enable 
them to meet a panic whenever it does 
come, and at once put an end to a run for 
legal tenders to be paid over their own coun- 
ters? What they want is a remedy to pre- 
vent rans in periods of general financial 
alarm; and this they cannot have so long 
as they so largely use the money of others 
under a contract of instant payment over 
their. own counters. In other words, they 
cannot do the business of banking without 
failure in times of panic unless they modify 
its present machinery. 





SENATOR SHERMAN’S POSITION. 


Senator SHERMAN, in response to Sen- 
ator Morton, when the subject of specie 
payment was under discussion in the Sen- 
ate, thus defined his position : 

“T will state, however, tat my opinion is 
that, if we cannot pay our creditors what 
we agreed to pay them, we ought, at least, fo 
@o what every honest man would do~give 
them a note that will bear somekind of value 
in the money markets of the world, That is 
my position.” 

The meaning of this language, as falling 
from the lips. of. Senator Sherman, is that 
the Government should fix a day, some- 
where in the future, when it will 
undertake to ~redeém~ its ~lesal-tender 
‘Notes in coin, according “to: ‘the  atip- 
ulation expressed by the notes themselves 
and according to the pledge. made. in. the 
Public Credit Act, passed by Congress in 
March, 1869... The meaning still further. is 
that, if the Government should find itself 
unable to redeem in coin all the notes’ pre- 
sented, it would do the next best thing for 
its creditors; and that is to redeem the 
notes with a five per cent. United States 
bond: that is now at par with gold and will 
probably remain so. In one. way or the 
other, at its own option, governed by its 
ability;:Senator Sherman would have the 
Government redeem these, notes ‘‘at the 
earliest practicable period,” . This issubsten- 
‘tially.1the- proposition which, as ebairman 
eof the Finance Committee, he reported. to 
aAhe Senate last wintez..,., 

id Senator, Sherman ds, of the same opision 
still. He does not think it best to letthiags 
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drift any longer. His judgment is that Con- 


gress should make an earnest and honest 
effort to bring. the country back to the 
specie standard; and-in this we entirely 
agree with him. While we ask for no pre- 
cipitate and hasty measure, we, nevertheless, 
Delieve that the time has come for some 
measure that looks specifically.to the end. 
If there is anything wiser than the bill re- 
ported by Senator Sherman, then let it be 
forthcoming. 


TAX ON SAVINGS BANKS. 


Tere 's a bill before the House of Rep- 
resentatives, presente! by the Hon. Mr. 
Eames, which proposes ‘‘ that all taxes im- 
posed upon deposits in associations or com- 
panies known as provident institutions, 





savings banks, savings funds, or savings in-. 


stitutions, whose business is confined to re- 
ceiving deposits and leaving the same on 
interest for the benefit of depositors only, 
and which do no other business of banking, 
be and the same are hereby repealed.” 

The tax now imposed by law upon 
these institutions is one half of one per 
cent. on their deposits in excess of 
two thousand dollars due to any one 
depositor. A few weeks since we ex- 
pressed the opinion that this tax should 
be repealed altogether, and we are glad to 
observe this move in Congress to gain the 
end. Nearly all the deposits in savings 
banks belong to the poorer classes, the 
most of whom work for wages; and we 
see no good reason why their scanty and 
hard-earned savings should be burdened 
with a spec'al tax simply because they hap- 
pen to be placed in asavings bank. It im- 
poses on them a burden which they ought 
not to be compelled to bear. We hope 
that the bill will become a law. 


BANK STOCKS. 


Otn leading city ry banks are all making 
their usual semiannual dividends, aud at 
the same time they will leave a very band- 
some surplus. Most of these institutions 
are in a very sound condition, having 
passed safely through the late crisis without 
much of any loss. Some of the smaller and 
younger banks have met with losses, and 
will not on that account pay any dividends 
this month. We believe that nearly all 
these New York corporations are ably and 
honestly managed, and will continue to 
prosper, as ‘in the pust. Very few 
bank stocks are changing hands, hold. 
ers having confidence that there are no 
better or safer securities. The sales that are 
made show but a moderate depreciation in 
value and capitalists seem quite willing to 
take all that are offered. 

Ee 


FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS, 


Our fire insurance companies are nearly 
all prospering and will make good January 
dividends. Wearly every one in the city 
has made money right thiongh the crisis, 
and comes into the New Year in a con- 
dition which makes all parties interested 
feel wery happy. A few instiiuticns have 
met with some heavy losses within the past 
three months; but, as their receipts haye 
been very heavy, they are able to meet them 
promptly, with a good margin left over to 
protect them against the future. ‘The hard 
times have not caused the suspension of a 
single fire insurance compans ia the country, 
so far as we know, and they enter the new 


year with perhaps brighter prospects than 
ever. 


COINAGE AT THE SAN FRANCISCO 











THE coinage at the San Francisco Mint 


during the month of October and for the first 
ten montbs of the year compares as follows. 





With one exceptien, the business of che 
Mint for the past year was without a 
parallel. The operations were especial- 
ly heavy during the Jast four months. 
The Mint was reopened on July Sth, et 
which time the present coiner assumed his 
Suatige. 





THE: INDBPEND ENT. 


‘Tnswemnee, 


LOOKING NG AHEAD, 


Tre prospect which opens before new 
business partnerships is not. as encouraging 
as it was ayear ago. And for this reason 
there isan unusual necessity for the exer- 
cice of forethoucht and discretion on the 
part of those who are about to hazard their 
labor or their capital in the chances of 


| trade. The new partnership may have 


been ever so carefully, fairly, and strongly 
constracted, and yet the question may be 
seriously asked: Has everything necessary 
for its suecess been provided? This is a 
personal question. Let us look at it per- 
sona'ly and in the interest of pirtners. 

The success of your new business venture 
depends as much upon the duration of your 
own life as upon the amount of capital or 
skill which yon have contributed to the 
partnership. If yoashould suddenly die, is 
it not possible that your estate, placed by 
this event in the hands of an administrator, 
would shrink so as to leave nothing to your 
family after your partnership debts are 
paid? Then it would be wise to insure 
your life now against that very contin- 
gency. 

But, on the other hand, you may live, and 
your partner may die. If you have invested 
in this partnership all that you own, how 
will you be situated should it be thus brokea 
up? In the place of your partner will 
come the prejudice and ignorance of strange 
administrators, having no interest in your 
personal affairs. ‘These circumstances might 
ruin your business in ashort time. But if 
each partner at the outset insures his life 
for the benefit of the other the capital of 
the firm would be saved and the business 
and its good-will remain unimpaired when a 
death occurs. 

lf you are the junior partner, who has 
furnished your own skill against your asso- 
ciates’ capital. how will you be situated if 
the capitalist dics suddenly during the part- 
nership? If you die, he can supply your 
place. But if he dies, how can you replace 
his capital? The probability is that the 
business would then pass into other hands, 
ani you would be compelled to return again 
toaclerkship! To protect yourself against 
this reverse of fortune, you had better insure 
your partner's life tor your own benefit. 
This insurance will give you capital to re- 
place his capital, in the event of his death, 
and thus enable you to preserve your busi- 
ness intact, as it was before his death. 

And if you have been teken into partner- 
ship with your father, and in that position 
are building up his gencral estate, you will 
claim the good-will of the business, after 
his death, as a property which. you have 
created. This good-will may be your only 
capital. But you can see that it may be 
lost by vexatious litigation in settling the 
general estate, in which other persons are 
interes‘ed. What can you do? Insure 
your father’s life for the amount of capital 
he has at risk in the partnership, and you 
separate the partnership entirely from bis 
general estate and keep its business value 
secure to yourself, 

These are important questions to be 
thought of at this season of the yeur, Some 
business men have already thought of them. 
Every one would do so except for that com- 
mon feeling which many bave that misfor- 
tune will never knock at their door. The 
common opinion is that ‘‘ My neighbor's 
business may not be a success; but my own 
will be, of course! My neighbor’s partner 
may dic; but my partner wil live!” Yet the 
disaster which we think is likely to fail 
a; 9n another may be aleady preparing to 
descend upon ourselves, and destroy all 
those plans that we have hopefully con- 
structed for the new year. 

An agent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society e vs: “J. T., a silk» merchant, in 
New York, vas a friend of mine. I per- 
suaded him wv insure his: life, on the 29%h 
September, for ten thousand dollars. ‘The 
policy was issued and the premium paid the 
same day. He considered himself to be 
worth fifty thousand dollars and was doing 
a good business. But to be insured, he 
thought, would increase his estate, should be 
leave other property. Meeting bim frequently 
afterward, he always asked me: “Do you 
often have a better risk? My promise of 
lite fe. good; but the insurances may come in 





town for a few days, and on. returning was. 
informed that T. was down with. typhoid 
fever. A feeling of friendship induced me 
to call at his house. I saw him and thought 
him to be very ill, I watched with him 
that night, and the next morning (Novem- 
ber 19th) I ciosed his eyes in death. In less 
than four mouths from the time he obtained 
his life insurance ten thousand dollars was 
paid to his widow, which, with the house- 
hold furniture, proved to be ber all. When 
he died, it was remarked by his friends that 
the insurance was not needed, as be had left 


‘property enough for bis widow and child. 


Yet his business, which was very flourish- 
ing at bis death, was closed up disastrously, 
by the mismasagement of administrators 
and this life insurance alone saved that 
mother and child from poverty !” 
——— aE 


COMPARATIVE LIFE BUSINESS. 


Ir is generally believed that life insurance 
business in the United States is very ex- 
travagantly. managed, To some extent the 
prevailing opinion may be correct, but a 
comparison of the condition of the life in- 
surance offices in Great Britain with those 
of this country in 1872 is rather in favor of 
the later. It will be remembered that, in 
consideration of the much greater age of 
the life companies of Great Britain, they 
should have a much larger amount of assets 
ta proportion to liabilities, consequently 
larger interest receipts; and, for the same 
reason, their ratio of, expense to income 
should be much less than ours. The follow- 
ing table, taken from an exchange, gives an 
exhibit of the business of America: com- 
panies reporting to the New York De- 
— and of all British companies in 





British. American, 
No. of Companies...........+++ 109 5 
Amount of insurance in 
Sqnoa.- ER SE Ne eee 
Total ineome os. esose heat 1 a 
precmtn So os —— keaen pays 5 Fy 
Fexpendit fae ae 
Expenses claimes.. 
0: management... 
of expenses to | income, 


We find by this that in Pit few years wie 
its existence ix this country the business of 
life insurance has come to excel that of 
Great Britain by one-third. But the vast 
umount of old business in the British offlces 
requires xn accumulation of assets exceed- 
ing ours by two-thirds, That this is necessa- 
ry a novice may observe by the excess of 
their death claims. 

The most gratifying exhibit, however, is 
that, though the fitty-six American. offices 
get nearly twice as much income from pre- 
miums as the one hundred and nine British 
offices; yet the ratio of expense to premi- 
um income in the former is less than six- 
teen per cent., while. the latter is over four- 
teen. Surely, we must find some other 
sou'ce of comparison than the life insur- 

ance offices of Great Britain before we may 
charge ours: with extravagance.— Coast Re- 
riew. 





INSURANCE. 
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METROPOLITAN 
- INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. ¥Y. 


$300,000. 
insures Fire Risks. 


Rh. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretarv. 
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ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New Yoer, January 2th, 1873 
The Trustece, in conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the Sollowing Statement of ite 
prs the 31st December, 
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Losses pald during the same period.....,....62,380,046 8° 
ae and Expenses..........91.055.107 os 
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otal Amount of Assets......... Songs sooul ars 13 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their lezal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, 

The onatstanding certificates of the issue of 1862 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their lezal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb. 
ruary next, from wn'ch date all iaterest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent, is declared on the ne 
earned premiums of the Company for the year endinz 
Bist December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the First of Apri] next, 


By order of the Board, 
J. IL CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTERS. 
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MOORE, RENJ. ABCOCK 
HEN Y coir. LOBT. B, MINTURN. 

WIS CURTIS. GORDON ue BURNITAM, 
CHARLES F RUSSELL, FREDRRICK CHAUNCEY. 
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Sarah Krom ERT Ja set oro 
SFTH GAISLARD, * CHAS. IL MARSIIALL 
SOHN D. JONES, President, 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. 1. H. MOORE. 24 Vice-President 
J. D, HEWLETT. #4 Vice-President, 


GUARDIAN 
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Life Insurancc Co. 


LS1 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Assets over $3,900,000. 





ACCIDENTS. 


Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Cy 





CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 





OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St, 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


Policies issued, - - 61,000. 
Assets - - - - - - $6,300.000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, M, I. WYNKOOP. 


Secretary, J. P, ROGERS, 
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No. 239 Broadway. 


aSSETS for the Security of Policyhoiders, over - + =< 


CHARLES STANTON, President. - GEO. F. SNIFFER. Secretary, 
KW. BANCRORT, | Vice-Prest. JOTIN A. NICHOLS, 24 Vice-Prest. 
HAS, BM. MIBBARD, Actuary, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


$8,000,000. 
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to issue policies on approved lives. pene to the 
nd, or ad his representatives on bis previous 


ui interest of 
veer as tue average interest of the 


‘denon . or reserve Ww’ is to be ac-umu' tated at 4 cnt. 
afar of oremtern and tables Machen to tne policies have veen calcula‘ed byt the Consulting Actttary of ale 
Company. 470R Watanrt, of Reston, formerly Insurance Comm'ssioner 

For Rate Books and — Information apply at the Company's Office or any of its Agencies, To successful men 


Sa eeesiel 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, No. 135 Broadway, 
BRANCH OFFICE, = OR See 6th Avenue. 





CASH CAPITAL, - <= = * $2,500,000 09 
ASSETS, July ist, 1873, a ae ee eM 
LIABILITIES, - mines Ce Le See KD, ae $365,564 32 





ABSTRACT OF THE 
pice a ames Annual Statement, showing the Assets of the Coz.pany on the Ist day of Ju!y, 1873: 
































Seen er rcciges, bslan Gra ilen ou real aainke worth’ G7 REE TUT To ee ete 
.oana on Stocks, payable oo demand (market vaiue of securities 147.74 4 
United States Svocns (market Valle). segeees sseccgesseceeeceecceneeeese te owe 1,78 fy 73 $ 
ate Bonds (market valtte)........ceessscsecceccereccccevccessececscce: ssseeece . 2S.¢ 40 
seerees due on Ist Ju'y, 187?.. eo 59.326 
anee in hands of agents.......-csecceee o §=—6. BW 
Mitreceivab e.. 13, 2 
Salvages ana other m° ‘seellaneous items, 4,269 
Premiums due and unco lected on Policies issucd at POMS CBee: cnc, ons: :cccstt cdaiincemstaansscaaiece 0. 5 
etal. necnccccereccepes cvcce cccpageccboccccsesecqecoess sg ee patNaes ea $4,408,573 75 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN. Secretary. 





MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 8 BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES. President. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 


J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. : CONTINENTAL 


THLE 
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MUTUAL LIFE 
; INSURANCE CO., 
INSURANCE CO., 100 and 102 Broadway, N.Y. 


$1 000,090 Co 





Capital - = = 


OF NEW YORK, Surplus = + = ° 1,284,261 97 
baad Assets, Jan. Ist, '73, $2,224 251 97 
144 & 146 BROADWAY, ote gph paper 
201 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLY:2. 
NEW YORK, 106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYS, E, D, 
1 


DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 


H. H.LAMPORT Vics-Prest. 
SAMUEL D. RARCOCK, JAM S FRASER 


r. S. WINSTON, Presidcnt. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
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United States Life Insurance Co., | asiukw. MENA SM socainuale 
See | SETI atin weer pe 
INCORPORATED 1830. SOlIN K. OAKLEY: General agente 
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THE INDEPEN DENT. 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





Twenty-eighth Annual Report 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


N vs. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY ist, 1873. 


Amount of NET CASI ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1873. 2 « . 


INCOME. 


Premiums and annuities > . ‘ 2 ° 
interest received anu accrued ° . - ° 


$18,689,747 26 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 





Losses by Death - © $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled ‘Policies : 2,268 292 07 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance’ - 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokeraves, and Agency Expenses . 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees 111,631 71 
Taxes, Office and Law Siexpences, Salaries, Printing, Reve enue, 
Stamps, ete. ° 255,185 49 
——-— 4,630,811 68 
ASSETS. 621,574,842 76 
Cash in Trust Company, in Dank, and on hand = - - $2,242,746 64 
Invested in United States, New York State, end other stocks 
(market value $4,227.397 83), ccst  - - 4,140,518 95 
Invested in New York City Baok Stocks (market ‘value 
$46,827 50), cost = - . 41,549 00 
Real Estite  - - 


1,768,174 14 

Bonds and Mortgages (secured by real estate valued at $26,000 coo 
000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral 





security)  - 11,890,534 23 
Loans on existing polictes (the reserve hela ty the Company on 
these frend amounts to $4,069.991 51) 086,244 08 
Cesirer ly and semi-annual premiums, due subsequent to Jan. 1, sles Gh 
55 
Santa on existing polszies in course of transmission and col- ; 
lection (estimated reserve on these policics $500,000, in- 
cluded in Liabilities) - 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents - -+* +2 +2 +e «» -« 29,083 08 
Interest accrued toJanuary1,1873 - <« - + «+ «+ 112152 33 
21,574,843 76 
ADD * 
Exess of market value of securitics over cost 5 el * + 92,157 38 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1873, S2E 667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: : 
Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1873 - $281,542 00 


Amount »f Reported Losses awaiting proof,etc. - -  - 192,670 00 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies insuring 

$117,621,758 21 participating insurance (:t 4 per cent. payor 

net premium) $1,000,852 65, nom-participating (at 5 per cent. 
Carlisle net premium) - - - 19,418,926 46 
Balunce of Return Premium of 1872, Pay able during the year 

1813. - - 131,436 76 

————_ $20,024,575 23 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to partic: patir.g 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value of such reversion 
may be usd on settlement of premiums, if the po‘icyholder so elcct. 

During the ycar 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,273 GL 





TRUSTEES. 


MORR!S FRANKLIN, [resident of ee New Yor Life Insurance Company. 
DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour. Merchants), 20 South Street. 

ISAAC C, KENDALL, (Merchant), Union Buildings, corner William and Pina 
DANIEL 8. MILLER (Late Dater, Miller & Co., Grocers). 

HENRY K. BOGERT ( rt & Kneeland) 49 William Street. 

JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South 

WM. H. APPLETON (Appleton & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadwey, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collivs & Brothers, Stationers), 370 Broadway. 
WILLIAM BARTON (Banker), 83 Wall Street. 

Wa. A: BOO1H (Booth & Edgar), 100 Wail Street, 

GEORGE A. YSGOOD (Bunker), 35 Biond Street. 

HENRY GOWERS (Banker), 36 Broad Street. 

CHAD iz. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61 Bem Street. 
SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire’ Insurance rag te y, 71 Wall Street 
_EDWARD MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc.), Front Street. 
EDWIN HOYT (Hoyt, Spragues & Co., Dry Goods), i008 rauklin Street. 

H. B. CLAFLIN (LL. B. Claflin & Co., Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth Streets, 
ESSE NOU Sees Oo uae Pact 

CORNELIUp R. ’s Place. 

WILLIAM BH. BEEKS, Vico-President of the New York Life Insurance Co, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM. .H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. © 
CORNELIUS R.. BOGERT, MD., } Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, MLD., Examiners, 
CHARLES, WRIGHT, M.D, Assis’t Medical Examiges 
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“EXCELSIOR” IN’ PIGEON EN- 
——"* ad Sy 
TORSIDE-GaLOw! 


TuatT nightey time begin chop chop, 
+ Qne-soung man-walkey—no-ean stop.» 


sey spow| maskeylice! 
: He sy os SS. <a ™“ 


Pe 


ai 


Him muchey sorry, one piecey eye 

Looksee sharp—so—all same my. 

Him talkey largeytalkey,etrongy -~ 

Todo, muchey po ‘sung oe ae 
'Topside-galow 1’ 


Inside house him can-see light, 42 
And every room got fire all Tight, ©* 
He lookey, plenty ice more high, 
Inside him mouth he plenty cry: - 
‘** Topside-galow !”” 


i 


Ole man} talkey ‘no can walk!” 
By’m bye rain come—werry dark ; 
** Have got water, werry wide.”’ 
“* Maskey! my must go topside.” 
“* Topside-galow |” 


‘* Man-man!” One girley talkey he: 
** What for you go topside looksee ?”” 
And-one time more he plenty ery, 
But all time waikcy plenty high: 
** Topside-galow !”” 


“ Take care! that spoil’ umtree, young man ! 
Take care that ice! He want man-man!”’ 
That coolie chin-clin he good night; 

He talkey, ‘* My can go all right.’” 
‘“Topside-galow !” 


Joss-pigeon man be soon begin, 
Morning-time that Joss chin-chin, 
He no.man see—him plenty fear 
Cos some man talkey—he can hear ! 
** Topside-galow !”” 


That young man die, one large dog see, 
Too muchey bobbery findey he; 
He hand belong.colo—all same ice— 
Have got flag with chop 60 nice. 

** Topside-galow !”’ 


MORAL, 


You too muchey laugh! What for sing? 
I think so you no savey what thing! 
Supposey you no b’long clever inside, 
More better you go walk topside ! 
“Topside-galow !” 
—Maemillan’s Magazine. 





A FORGOTTEN CELEBRITY. 
BY DR. MAX SCHLESINGER. 


THE following advertisement. appears 
every now and then in the Corriere di Zo- 
rino: . 

‘Lessons in-German, English, and Hungari- 
an given, at moderate rates, by 

“ZL. Kossutr, 
**164 Strada“Nuowa.” 

The advertiser is none other than the once 
celebrated dictator of Hungary.” He is now 
almost utierly forgotten, even in ungary. 
He has grown yery old, andismow:so poor: 
ibat he will gladly giye you a lesson for a 
single franc. This would séem very humil- 
iating for him, and yet he is proud of his 
poverty. 

He says: 

‘*Three years ago my friends at home in 
Hungary offered me a present of fifty thou- 
sand florins. I rejected the offer, and never 
have regretted it, even when I was hungry 
‘and had no money to pay for a fire!” 

Lhad.ocegsion the, other day-to call-upon 
him. I wasno stranger to kossuth. Twenty 
years ago he had given me, in London,a 
great deal of valuable information for my 
book—‘‘ Hungary in 1849.” I found him 
in a very small room, in the fourth story of 
‘a dingy old building. He sat alone in an 
easy-chair, pouring over an old volume. 
When I entered, he didnot recognize me. I 
recognized him, and was shocked. Whata 
change these twenty years had produced: in 
his once handsome and interesting face. 
His hair was entirely white; his cheeks wan 
and hollow, and his eyes utterly dimmed. 
His fofm, once erect and proud, was now 
painfully bent. He almost groaned as he 
raised himself to bid me welcome: 

He was deeply moved when I informed 
him who I‘was. His face brighteved us he 
warmly clasped*my band. 

“*Oh! yes; oh! yes,” he said, in German, 
“T know younow. Everybody forgets me; 
no one calls upon me; no one cafes any 
more yfor me! Why showd I remember 
those who were once my friends ?” 

To this I objected. I asked him how he 
could be forgotten when bis friends in Hun- 
gary wanted him to return ‘to his ‘mative 
country and take again an active part in its 
affairs. 

Kossuth smiled very bitterly.” ~ 

“Oh! yes,”-he said, “retutn+té Hungary 
dishonored, with an oath of allegiance-to 
the Hapsburgs, who murdered my friends 

and kinsmen and who set a price upon my 
head. I am neither a Deak nor anAn- 
drassy.” e! da 

IL asked him how hg a 

“Well,” he said, sadly} ‘ 
ehildrer and my peor wife, yet 1 would 
‘be happy, even“in* my ol nd poverty. 
But tbey are all dead and I am very lone- 
some. That is what renders my exile here, 


where people are,so kind to, me, so distress- | 


ing. It oe bbe no peter “= HOR ERY I 
ave no kip anywhere but in the New 
Wort” ane 


> - tria, He put 


or r 4 ther-it willbe. perfectly full. Sew the 
were my -gd0d- Soin kednd 


TEAR INDEPEND 


eileen deieiendetel nied teedenalia ant tnnaiilentelencnnchinintinngsaiatiatttimanansaadtiatnnteadinainenes 1kimatnddedi kee 


Wy, “not go ¢ “Americ @ again, 
where Se Ore 4 Tevered’?” I ven- 
tured to say. 

“““Oh!” he replied, ‘“‘I have often been 
sorely tempted to go back to the United 
essa ‘Whereare tworobstacles in the 
way: Inthe first place, ifyfould cost more 
money than I have #o spage;,and next I am 
almost sure that,in my present enfeebled 

condition, ] would be unable to hear the sea. 
erage on png Pag 


_ AM this was yery, melancholy, aid. 
hastened to change the subject of our con-” 
versation. 
I showed him the proof-sheets of the chap- 
ter.on Andrassy in my OX “eta on Aus- 
ily: bis, e re ACLES, , hal 
ing the paper in his wembling ny aa 


carefully. Lbad written. 
Hecuus dios to look around in 


the room. Against the rear wall stood a 
narrow, plain bed. On the walls hung por- 
traits of Mazzini, Bixio, Kisz, and, strangely 
enough, of Louis Napoleon. On the book- 
ishelf by my side/I ‘noticed Victor Hugo’s 
“Année Terrible,” Kinglake’s ‘‘ Crimea,” 
and ten or twelve well-worm nmars. 
On a table, close to the bed, lay a loaf of 
bread’and a plate of,'@ried meat. 

To my dismay, I found- that my glancing 
round the room had attracted Kossuth’s at- 
tention. 

‘* Yes,” he said, with a smile, ‘‘ you see for 
yourself now. that Lam very. poor and yet, 
when I left Hungary, in'1849, I was charged 
by all the mean organs of the Hapsburgs 
with having enriched myself at my country’s 
expense. Do you know what my whole in- 
come was last year? Within a fraction of 
eight hundred lire?’ (Less than two hun- 
dred dollars.) 

Isbook my head sorrowfully.. He told 
me what he thought about the chapter on 
Andrassy, gave me plenty of valuable and 
interesting information on the subject, and 
then dismissed me, saying thatlif was time 
for one of his pupils to make his appearance. 
—Appleton's Journal. 





BONED TURKEY. 


THE process is to singe the bird first; but 
do not draw it. Then cut the neck off about 
half-way between the head and the body; 
the wings are cut just above the second 
joint from the end, and the legs are cut off 
just above the joint nearest the feet. Split 
the skin from the rump all along the back 
to the place where the neck was cut, after 
which, by using a small but sharp-pointed 
knife, the skin and flesh are detached from 
the carcass by running the. poimt of the 
knife between the bones and flesh, going 
toward the breast-bone after having com- 
menced on the back. The first thing you 
meet with is the wing, which you detach 
from the carcass by running the knife 
through the joint. It is easily done. The 
second thing you meet with is the leg, 
around the joiot of which you run the knife. 
‘Holding the bird! fast'on ‘its ‘side, ‘you twist 
the leg gently, so a3 ‘to “dislocate” it, ‘then 
run the knifethrongh the joint, and con- 
tinue until you reach tbe breast-bone. You 
then turn the bird over and do fhe same for 
the other side. The duct leading from the 
crop to the gizzard is then cut off; also the 
gullet, which you remove. with the crop. 
Hold the bird then by ‘the neck; having a 
towel in your hand to prevent it-from slid: 
ing, and pull the meat off the breast-bone, 
being caréful not to break the skin, and using 
the knife when wanted to separate the flesh 
from thebeye.until.the breast-bone is entire- 
ly uncovesed-> Tue rest of the, work may 
be made more easy and sure by putting the 
bird on its back on the table—the 
Trump of it toward you. Then ‘have the 
neck held fast, or puta weight on it. 
Pull the skin and flesh toward you, usin 
the point of the knife to make it come o; 
more easily, and run it between the end of 
the back-bone and the rump, in order to 
make the latter come off with the skin. 
When you have only the end of the entrails 
to eut off, do not cut it, but cut the skin 
around what is/called the rimg and which 
is placed immediately under the rump. 
Thus proceeding, you have not, touched 
anything unclean, and you bave the carcass 
left whole and the flesh and skin in one 
piece. After that you spread the boned 
bird on the table, the skin underneath,; Re- 
move the bones of the wings and legs, hold- 
ing them by the broken joint and scraping 
the flesh off all‘arouwnd. Have a coarse 
towel in your hand, and pull off the tendons 
at the lower end of the legs; after which 
you push wings and legs inside, so that you 
do not Jeave any hole in the skin, Then 

ou-again spread the bird on the table as 
‘before, the rump nearest to you. Spread a 
layer (about a quarter of an inch thick) of 
sausage-meat, which you cover with pork, 
ham, and tongue, alternating the slices, and, 
when the whole is covered, with another 
layer of sausage-meat. Cover. the latter; 
then put another layer of.stripsete., until 
you have # bulk of them of the size of the 
carcass; so that when the slit skin is brought 


a@ trussing-needle, com- 
mencing near the rump, and turning the 
skin of the neck on the back, and sewing it 
while. sewing the-sides, so that. end will, 
be closed, as well as the back. You then) 
place on the inside of ‘the bird, to-close thé’ 
FS Sppcin Seat the rump, aslice of salt pork. 

ttle lurger than the opening itself. en? 








a 
havea strong’ towel before you across the, 


Ber. 


= Aa 













table “Plaeé “te bird” on 
the, engi af ul ¢ 
the™ eo “of © the* to 
on the table and held by somebod 
the end of the toweh \fiurthést: ‘seta 
ou; tur the end nearest Yo you over the 
ird, which you roll.inside as tight as you 
can; then tie each end fast, in order that 
the bird be in as small a bulk .as possible, 
though without spoiling it. Twist around 
the towel a strong string, so that the bird 
will be kept in a form like a large sausage; 
put it in an oblong pan or kettle, with all 
the bones of the carcass, legs, and wings, 
broken in pieces, together with two pounds 
of shin of beef (one pound for a chicken). 
Season with the following, tied in @ linen 
rag: two cloves, one piece of garlic, a 
bay leaf, four stalks of parsley, one of 
thyme, and ten whole,-peppers; also. with 
one carrot, in slices, and salt. The bird is 
then covered with cold water and taken off 
the pan, which you set.on a good fire, and 
as soon as it boils put the bird back into it. 
For a middle-sized turkey boil for three 
hours. When put in the kettle, the bird 
sinks to the bottom; but when cooked it 
partly rises above the liquor. The bird 
then is taken from the liquor and the towel 
removed, after which it is enveloped as 
before and placed-on a dish—the back or 





sewed part of the bird underneath. “A‘dish, 


a bake-pan, or a piece of board is put over 
it, with a weight of some kind on it, 80s to 
flatten it.on the dish, and itis left_thus for 
eight or ten hours in a cool place. The 
towel is taken off after that length of time, 
the twine used to stw itis also pulled off, a 
small slice is cut out at both ends,.and the 
bird put back on the dish ready to-serve.”— 
Prof. Pierre Blot, in ‘‘To-Day.” 
‘ ie & peur, ‘ 
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DER BABY. 


.. 80 help me gracious, efery day 
~ Tlaugh me wild to see der vay 

My small young baby drie to play— 
Dot funay leetle baby. 


Dhen [ look on dhem leetie toes, 

Und saw dot funny leetle nose, : . 

Und heard the vay dot rooster crows, 
I schmile like I was crazy. 


Und vhen I heard the real'nice vay 

«. Dhem beobles to my wife dhey say, 
*** More like his fater every day,’’.... 
I vas so proud like blazes. 


Sometimes dbere comesa leetle schquall, 
‘Dot's vhen der vindy vind vill crawl ° 
Righd in its leetle’stchomach schmali--_ , 
Dot’s-too-bad for der-baby... 





Dot makes him sing at night so schveet, 

Und gortybarric hemust eatye © == 

Und I must chumb shbry on my feet, 
To help dot leetle baby. 

He.pulls my nose.and kicks my hair,, xs 

Und gramls me ofer eve ere, 

Una shiobbers me 3 bat Vat I care? 

~~Dot vas my swiall young baby: 

Around my head dot leetle arm 

Vas sehquezin me so nice and varm}; 

Ob! may dere never'ecomes harw 
To dot schmall leet wy. 


CHANGES IN WORDS AND NAMES. 


Most men, and wonien too, desire fame 
or notoriety. Yeta great name may come 
to base uses, St. Etheldreda’s name became 
shortened to 8t. A , from whence 
comes the word ‘‘tawdry,” signifying cheap 
and gatdy- Its Said thatthe imagewof the 
saint were so much overdressed by her vo- 
taries that they thus. unconsciously fur- 
nished the English language with this very 
expressive term. And further endorsement 
waseiyon to the word. by fairs, held on St. 
Kitheldreda’s Day, at whicb articles of female 
finery were sold. Another sainted lady, 
who liyed in the same century, the seventh, 
gives'a household name to the cat: ‘‘ Tabby” 
is.said to come from St. Abbe. ‘Two towns 
in’England are named, in hef honor, Tab- 
le¥, ‘but.come from the corrupted name 
“Tab.” ‘* Boston,” as some few people 
know, is St. Botolph’s town shortened; and 
there is in the American as well as the En- 
glish Boston a street named “ Botolph,” 
after the saint. 

Among the most curious derivations is 
the Turkish name of Constantinople—Stam- 
boul. The. colloquial phrase among the 
Greeks to designate the place was “ eis ten 
polin”—“ to the city.” Of this the Turks 
made ‘‘Istumpol,” and, finally, Stamboul. 
in an effort to produce English words in 
Turkish characters, a Turkish scholar could 
get no nearer to ‘‘ scoundrel” than ‘* Ascon- 
derel.”” The transformation in this case is 
as curious as Stamboul (pronounced Istam- 
boul) from eis ten polin. York, from the 
Latin Eboracum, would seem to present, at 
the first glance, little resemblance to its 
original. The process of change in common 

was something as follows: Eboracum, 
Ebrauc, .Eorforwic, Eorc, York. This. is 
almost equal to the derivation of the name 
of-a pickle from Jeremiah King—Jerry 
King, Jer. King, girkin. But colloquial 
changes ‘are not always to be despised. 
They mean history. The common express- 
ion ‘‘a game leg,” for a lame leg, would at 
first seem to be making. game of a misfor- 
tune. The true word is gam, old English, 
meaning defective. We have Cambridges in 
great numbers in the United States, in places 
where there is “neither a river, cam, nor 
a bridge, Every machinist knows that a 
“Gam” is the name given to a piece of ma- 
chinery which causes an eccentric motion. 
The River Cam is a crocked river, 
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first settlers came from—like Chester and 
m4 1 i e ae many Nottinghams; but 
people who date, their l¢ in those towns 
do tt without conseh 4 are 
noting the fact that thé 
of somé of us a trogl 
caves. Snotincgaham, the original name of 
Nottingham, signified “the home of the 
dwellers in caves”; and,anti an exam- 
inations have found traces of the residences 
of those cave-dwellers. 

Such are a few of the curious transforma- 
tions to which words and names were sub- 
— while as yet people were unable to read. 

he sound chavged the orthography, and 
thus nearly every trace of the ‘original dis- 
appeared in the course of time. If the world 
were in like condition now, witl no printed 
books and newspapers ..to preserve the cor- 
rect spelling, wild work might be made 
even with prominent names, Fel-del-fy 
would hardly be recognized by the founder, 
could he return... Bawlt-mer would be a 
puzzle to Lord Baltimore. Two other lead- 
ing cities, when mentioned together, seem 
to have, in the sound of their names, a dis- 
tinction as to age—namely, Wew York and 
Newer Leans ; though the latter loses a syl- 
lable inthe second word, to the enrichment 
of the first.— Ladies’ Repesitory. 












A ONE-VOWEL POEM..: 


An English poet gives'us the «following 
poem, containing only one vowel: — 


‘“*No monk too geod to rob or cog or plot. 
No fool so gross to bolt Scotch coliops hot. 

. From Donjon tops no Oronoko rolls. 
Logwood, not lotos, tloods Oporto’s bowls. 
Troops of old tosspots oft to.sot consort. 

“ on? our schoolooys, too, do flog for 

sport. 

_ No bt monsoons blow oft on Oxford dons, 
Orthodox, jog-trot, bookworm Solomons, 
Bold Ostrogoths of ghosts no horror show. 
On London sbop-fronts no hop blossoms 

grow. 
To crocks of gold no dodo looks for food. 
On soft cloth footstools no old fox doth 





- brood. 
Long storm-tossed sloops forlorn do work to 


ort. 
Rooks do not roost on spoons, aor weudcocks 
snort, : 
Nor dog on snow-drop or on colts-foot rolls, 
Nor common frog coucoct long protocols.” 





THE NUMBER SEVEN IN THE 
BIBLE. _ 


On the seventh day God ended his work. 

On the seventh*month Noah’s.ark touched 
the ground. ' . an 

Ip seyen days 2 dovewas sent. | 

Abraham pleaded seven times for Sodom, 

Jacob mournéd sevéi Ways for Joseph. 

.\) Jdeob'sé#ved seven years for Rachel. 

*" And yet another seven years more. 

* Jacob, was pursued a'seven. days’ journey 
y Laban. ~~ & . lage: 

A plenty of seven years.and a famine of 
seven years weré foretéld “in Pharach’s 
dyéam by seven fat and scven lean beasts 
and seven ears of falk and seven .ears of 
blasted corn. 

On the seventh day of the seventh month 
the children of Israel fasted seven days and 
remaived seven days in their tent. 

Every seven days the land rested. 

» Every seventh year the law was read to 


5 3 people. 

& In the destruction of Jericho, seven per- 
sops bore seven trumpets seven days. On 
the seventh day they surrounded the walls 
seven times,and at the end of the seventh 
round the walls fell. «= = rsa ea: 

Solomon was. seven Yeats building the 
Temple and fasted seven days at its dedica- 
tion. 

In the tabernacle were seven lamps. 

The golden — candlesticlx -bad 
branches. 

Naaman washed seven times in the River 
Jordan. oad s 
- Job's friends sat with him seyen daysand 
seven nights, and offered seven bullocks and 
seven rams tor an atonement. 

Our Saviour spoke seven times from the 
cross, on which he hung seven hours, and 
after his resurrection appexred seven times. 
“In the Revelation we read of. seven 
churches, seven candlesticks, seven stars, 
seven trumpets, seven plagues, seyen thun- 
ders, seven Vials, seven angels, and g seven- 
headed monster. . 

— gee 


QUEER NAMES. 


‘* Nuat & Pray” was the titlé ofia house 
in New England, of. which both members 
were anything but religiously inclined. 
“ Robb & Steel” was another firm, in which 
both members were noted for~their loncra- 
ble character—quite as much as ‘ Wright 
& Justice,’ who were their . ncighbors. 
“U_Ketcbum &-I-Cheatham” js-a well- 
pees Od incongruity ; but the trarriage of 

njanin Bird, aged sixty, to Julia Chaff, 
aged twenty, shewing that “an old bird 
may be caught by chaff,” is not so familiar; 
nor ig the marriage ef George Virtue to 
Susan Vice. Thexe collections of familiar 
names are ‘‘odd” enough; and so it is 
when we fd ‘im a newspaper paragraph 
that John Makepeace has been arrested for 
instigating a riot, or when Parson Playfair 
is charged with cheating at cards. 
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Tuose merchants and other business men 
who.want to sdil smodfhly. through’ ege 
troublous times should try a little printer's, 
ink. ,It,is the best. specific for a ;panie we 


know of, and our,columns.constantly. show, 
that the best and'shrewdest men use this pop-’ 
ular° medicine to ‘*keep’ things moving.” 


Five hundréd or a thousand dollars paid out 
for judicious advertising bas in thousands of 
instances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor, To sit in 
silence at such a time, or noisily groan over 
events, or resolve to do nothing is palpable 
evidence-of folly, or weakness, or both. In 
hard times the world moves more rapidly 
than in easy times, and those who. don’t 
want’to be left among the break-ers. or 
drifted into chaos must move along and: 
keep moving step by step with the great 
business current. Work now, and rest by 
and by, 

The following. will show what is thought 
of Tag INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium hee 
HENR¥O..BOWEN, EsqQ.: 

Te November I commenced advertising 


m Union, Weekly Tribune, Graph 
~™ JRDsEEy Oey T) ‘my. wi 


water-proo: 
pre: ato n,” and resolved that, if 
my he advertisements were remunera- 
fren ge my consumption of printers 


rertising Buickwell, & Co.’s Mucilage and 
iS) oes Chemical Writi 

an cient — A ee elapsed to a asl6 me to forma 
ooo opinion of the above-named 
papers a3 > advertising ein for Species navies 
ad renddaee it ‘im THE een ENDENT than pTrom the the 

mt in P 
pry ye advertisements ef-all the other above- 


ad papets. wen S STAFFORD, Chemist,” 
713 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 





pre se has_ b f the 
Sir:—TAE inp EPENDENT een One Oo 
PRs 38 papers to me which I have patronized. 
You Rave a moneyed class of subscribers, who appear 
to be of the very best families; and during the past 
prin, ni have realized better re- 
pened from it shan, any other, panes of the religious 


advertisement ‘of one-half page in 

7s which paper claims to_have a 

larger - cixbutation than THE INDEPENDENT.—Ed.} and 

aiso in THE INDEPENDENT (position in the former 

being most ty any and Jo akg: & the latter brought me 

between tivo and thre he money and responses 
over the other. se ca ¥ 

~ BURDETTE SMITH, 

Publisher of “ Pattern Bazaar.” 





New York, May 21st, 1873. 
MRATENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 
e Sir —In answer to inquiries made in reference 


advertisement in your paper, we most ch 
fy, LS. Mad receive Tnore re urns fr Lyd T "reg IN 
aly aay th an ALL T' 


h ooo peo now Tadteting 2 part four 
in wach Itis needless to say that we consider it one 
of the best medinms i in the country. 

ruly, 





. M. FOSTER, 
Manager “ Victor” 8. M.’Co. 





NEW YORK, June 23d, 1873. 


HENR WEN, 
eon on Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 


en whom 
esta of the COMMON W BATT in all parts of the 
country. The money expended with you for this 
purpose is abundantly repaid iy he great benefits we 
are dafly deriving from your reulation. 
bs © are well satistied with a result which has more 
han justified your repr and our expecta- 





Yours trul 
urs ‘Tu HENRY F. HOMES, Sec’y. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THE, Fp OnaL LIFE IN. go. of Mek mn 
sat te th - out best reli 


eae WIRE MATTRESS CO. say: ‘ 
INDEPENDENT has done us the most good hitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO.: “When 
we first commenced advertising THE INDE- 
PENDENT it seemed as if two out ot every three 
men who called at our office to buy paint 
INDEPENDENTS in their hands or pockets or said 
Shey took the paper. Our extensive sales date 
from the time of our first advertising in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT.” 


THE INDEPEN! 
& the La 7 stated that “ EPENDENT 
_ sons, him more good than all the rest put 


together. 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INS. 


:“*We have found THE INDEPENDENT the 
very beat p paper for insurance advertising in New 


A. BU RDETTE SMITH, Publisher of Fashions 
for Ladies, says: * THE INDEPED 


wealth and ——— class of readers. 
shall patronize it more heavily in het future. Qe 


AP bs 
THE land, Ou after GRANT SAPOLIENE CoO. re Cleve 


from itthan any 4 other first-class papers on our 


0. F. DAVIS {rana Commissioner, U. P. R. R.) 
says: EPENDENT has been to me the 
most. value al of all the religious press.” 


B. K- RR. & PON Seedemen): The results 
( 


have sur- 
enlcoting o ur antieipations. We es- 

teem it now one of our “pest mediums.” 
WILSOX SEWING NE CO., Cleve- 

aad: Ohio, stave that, wttee hunting a fuliena 

advertisement, with iaieeceate rin Dn \y 
all the weoklics of | of — — 
of a. for oragenctos and and t 7 -4 ndvertise- 


i INDEPENDENT T has roved tne paying 
ital entire religions press. ea bet po neh 


J. ©. ynavertioa of the count Pa., sae'y 


on ie iki es LIFE. INS. £9, at. 
paper we ever re peetuioed. Pt aoe good then oo 


ADVERTISE... - ; 





THE eines eaten 


PREMIUMS. 


A Poeanat tion nt Bverytny! | 
MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS for 1874 


Tie age in which we live 1s a a progressive 
one, especially in journalism; and, as far as 
we are concerned, we are determined to 
have not only jhe Best, but the CHEAPEST 
religious weekly paper pablished. 

THE INDEPENDENT in the future will 
endeavor to maintain the high position 
which it has held in the past. In. its 
literary, columns it will depend upon its 
well-known corps of American and. ;for- 





eign contributors — a body of eminent 


authors, larger, probably, than’ that con- 
nected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, 
Science, Missions, Education, and Biblical 
Research, will be conducted, as before, by 
specialists in various departments of study; 
its full and catholic register of clerical 
changes will be continued; its juvenile col- 
umns will be filled by writers whom the 
childrea regard with favor; additional ef- 
forts will be made to furnish prompt and 
able literary reviews; and in its editorial 
pages affairs of religious and general inter- 
est will be discussed by competent writers. 
We are determined that no subscriber to 
any other journal shall receive as much in real 


value for the money paid as a Subseriber to 
Tre INDEPENDENT. - 

We are also determined not to be excelled 
in the way of premiums, and hereby pro- 
claim it as an undoubted fact that we give 
with Toe INDEPENDENT more beautiful, 
meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
tban are offered by any other weekly paper 
published. 

A few years ago an oil painting was so 
much of ararity, by reason of the positive 
limitation of the supply, that only the very 
wealthy could afford to possess one. To- 
day the windows of our fancy stores are 
lined with pictures so nearly like oil paint- 
ings as to be hardly told from them, and 
at a cost which brings them within the reach 
of all. The fine chromo of to-day, for all 
practical purposes, is as good as a painting 
in oil; indeed, it ¢ an oil painting, only the 
painting is quickly done, by a peculiar kind 
of printing process, instead of by the hand 
of the artist. 


Our New Premium for 1874 


is one of thes fine Chromos. We have been 
fortunate in securing the services of the Hm- 
inent American Artist, Mr. F. B. Carpenter 
(among whose works is the great oil paint- 
ing of “Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 
“First Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation”), who was directed by us to de- 
sign and produce something really beauti- 
ful, and which would be creditable both 
to himself and to ourselves. He was in- 
structed to do this rezardless of time or ex- 
pense. The result is what might have 
been expected from this world-renowned art- 
ist. He designed and has painted a picture 
elegant in its conception and complete in its 
combinations. This has been reproduced in 
all the richness of oil color from thirty 
different chromo-lithographic stones, making a 
large and superb Genuine Oil Chromo, and is 
entitled 


“Memories of Childhood.” 


It is 17 by 21 inches in size and is really 4 
beautiful specimen of the chromo-lithographic 
art. This picture, which. has the appear- 
ance of a genuine oil painting, is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It 
will be kept exclusively as a premium pic- 
ture. As a work of art it is purely American, 
and as such we do not hesitate to commend 
it to our friends and the public. 

The chromo is a beautiful combination of 
portraits and landscape, representing a group 
of four bright and beautiful children, en- 

in outdoor recreations under the 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch of 
which is suspended a swing. In this swing 
sits a young girl, smiling upon the bold lad 
who is holding a buttercup under her chin, 
asa test whether or not she loves butter; 
while another sweet girl, with a hoop in her 
hands, and another very intelligent and dig- 
nified- Jooking youth, with his slate and 
books under his arm, are thoughtfully look- 
ing at the effect produced. There is also in 
the foreground a favorite Esquimaux: dog, 
which seems to take a deep interest in the 
proceedings; while in eer background is a 
sailboat upon the Jake lying at the base of 
& moontain, Flowers Ke in’ full bloom 
about them, buttercups in abundance; and 


the picture’ is oné suggestive of modesty, 





innocence, and avian It is a-delightful 
household picture, guited to any parlor or 
“wh room... 

t 


will be sent, post- paid, unmounted, : 


VERY Annual Subscriber to THe Is- 
DEPENDENT who pays 


or;'mounted on canvas and” stretchers, like 
an-oil painting, for $3.50. ‘The latter in all 
cases: will be sent by .express at the, risk 
and expense of the subscriber. On account 
of its size (17 by 21) we cannot safely send 
it by mail on 


stretchers, 
We also continue to give our Two Chro- 
mos; - 


*“Good-Night Frolic” 
AND 
“So Tired.” 


These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G@ G@. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
‘‘A Good-Night Frolic,” and. represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her <r 8 beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch the curl with its paws. It is, "indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with atfirst sight. The other picture 
is that of a youn iB girl, who has completely 
exhausted hersel Te. play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and. yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration of it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. ‘These two 
pictures we have bad chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country. 

They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, 
and ‘are -printed in twenty different: colors, 
from.as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

We will send sors of the above-de- 
scribed valuable cbhromos, postage-paid 
(unmounted). as a premium) for every NEW 
yearly subscriber sent to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with: $3in advance; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz.. $3.25 
in all; got ken ll on — ts y pene. 
precisely like an oil painting, for cents 
extra—viz., $8.50 in all. 





RITCHIE’S .MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.” 


Our magnificent Steel Engraving by Ritchie 
(one of the largest and most perfect speci- 
mens of art ever executed in America) 
entitled “The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln,” 
is becoming more and more valuable as one 
after another of the persons there represent- 
ed are removed by death. This wonderful 

icture has a ‘“SMOST STRIKING AND 

ERFECT LIKENESS” of President Lin- 
coln and his whole Cabinet—ciz,, Chase, 
Seward, Stenton, Bates, Smith, Biair, and 
Welles. The last two only are living. We 
have given away as premiums for new sub- 
scribers over 12,000 of these engravings and 
the demand seems now to be steadily in- 
creasing. 

If our subscribers and friends want this 
splendid work of art—and who does not,?— 
let them EACH AND EVERY ONE send 
us the name of one subscriber and $3.25 in 
advance, when it will be sent at once by 
mail, free of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this engraving was, as 
it now is, richly worth $30. 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every ease and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunde 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United States. 
Size 24 by 38} Inches. 


One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ceun- 
, how given away for one subscriber and 

.25 in advance. 

This is believed to be one of the most val- 
uable premiums ever offered for one sub, 
scriber. 

The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United’ States” : a with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 


IRVING. BA NCROFT. 

BRYAN PARKE QODWIN. 

COOPE MO’ .E 

LONGFELLO EEC! 

MES. SIGOURN EMt 

MRS. WORTH.  R. Ho DANA. 

Wibue ih MARGAR FULLER 

KRM NEDY Rs BY . 

Re WATT RITCHIE, MR AND, 

aia ae 

A K 
Yount BAYA TAYLOR. 
KERMAN. : ARD. 

WELBY, 

BAER Manykant 

HOVFMAN. . HALLEOK, 7 


Remember /' One Name’ sent with $3:23 
will get this Engr ‘ving, and also Tx IDEs 
PENDENT for one year, 


y8 $3.00; or, mounted on 
canvas (rolléd) ready for framing, for $8:25- 










Engraniegs Of) Grantand Wilson. 


WE will reward any person who sends us 
one new n withthe, money in asivance 
Blend gy ae ith copy of each pte 

id_ Steel Engravings _ ot e 4 
Gran ‘and Vice President Wier. a 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


Edwin M. Stanton, lateSec’y of War. 


WE will give a copy of this excellent en- 
graving, printed on fine pasteboard, to every 
subscriber who will send us the name of 
a yearly subscriber, with the mopey—viz., 
$3.00 in advance. The engraving will be 
sent, postage paid, to any post-office in the 
United States. 





4 . 9 . 
Providence” Wringer. 

WE have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer," 
by which we offer the ‘‘ Cog-Wheel “Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8)to any person who 
will send us the names of three NEW sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9: or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press a8 may be directed. 


9 
Carpenter’s Book. 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


WE will send Tae INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $3--and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House 
with Abraham Lincoln” as s present to any 
person who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THe INDEPENDENT, ‘with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


Magazines and Newspapers. 
We will send THe INDEPENDENT one year, 
and. either of the following Magazines or 
Newspapers, one year, to any one not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines or 
Newspapers, for the sums set opposite each 

respectively: 
Independent and ganic Monthly........$6 00 
Harper’s Magazine...... 6 00 
The Galaxy:............ 
National §.-S. Teacher., 3.50 
St. Nicholas, .. .<s.0«s.00) 5, 50 
Harper's Weekly Rees. s - 600 
BAEie ve. cccce 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher “ vhe Independent,” 
P. 0. Box 27875 New York City. 


The _Auudlependent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


oe se 
“ “ 


Address 





or it poset 
can be procured, sen money in a Regist a Lett 
it eo station, sys virt Wa ‘o. 


uall abso- 
Tate protection st losses by mail, ‘and al all Post. 
masters are ob to register whenever re.’ 
quested to do 80, . 





BY MAIL, $3.00 for 38 Numbers} in advance, 


“ “ 
° “ dS & after 3 moa. 
after 6 mos. 
Ne-eapeueres fe Seer Youks %8-ebr te nde yaad 
ditional. 


PA RS a eanten until xplicit order is 

an e order 
received by the *Phulisher for their discontinuance, 
an Ure pamment of of arearages is made as re- 
qu y ja 


‘o names tore on the subscription books without 


the first in advance. 
SUBSGs {Buns are SS oe requested 10 note 
e 


f their subscriptions, and to forward. 
due tor the Linen | gear, with or without 
tye er reminder from 

REC 


HE ~ of the Gomer tts & sufficient receipt 
of the tion. ,RECKIPTS for meney 
remi to RENEW subscriptions are indicated et 
the change Lt the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low th the paper, which ehange is m 


either the first or second week a the omen is Te- 
when a Postage stamp is received the re- 


But 
ipt will be sent b 
*SRessrs. SAMPSO. MrsoN LO LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet strées; 


-— b~ = Agents =! London to receive subscriptions. 
and adve men 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Editér, Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 
1—Any person. rho jekes: takes a ane pearer regularly from the 


pos ‘is naine or another's 
or wnetner ne ms gts er or not—is responsible 
fer the payment. 

2—If a paper discentinued, he 


m ordets his pa 
st * BL aErenranes. or the publisher may con- 
tinue tosend it until payment is made, and collect the 
re gmoaph whetaer the paper is taken f from the 
office or 

£<-ipe co courts have decided that refusing to take 
and peri s from the post-office, or 
ving and and leaving nt uncalled for; is prima 

— evidence of intentional frau d. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
Ordinary Advertisements. Hest E Fags & Pusinese Wad 3 


4 times (one month)... 














13 ontlis) Soe “ three mon ee 
Be “ {ie “ 38 “ twelve “ +e 
Y USTRATED ADVERTIS Ts. 
Py 
times 
13 times (t 
Fe i si 5 f 
PUBLISHER’S pe, oi pa DOLLAR PER AGATE 
FINAN NANCIAL LAL NOTICES, Two DoULANs PEB AcaTE LIne. 
MARE Trnacattn. nas exces ceding foux Lines, 
$1; over poe a ain: 
Payments for mating mi mus} be. made in advayes,, 
¥C BOWEN, 
AND PROPRIETOR, 


No. 3 Park Place, New York, 








FHE INDEPENDENT. 


January 8, 1874. 





Farm and Garden, 


WINDOW GARDENING. 


PLANTS SUITABLE FOR INDOOR CUL- 
TURE. 


BY 6. 0. 3. 








THE LOBELIA. 

TuEsz plants derive their name from a French 
botanist ; and some of the species are natives 
of Good Hop>, others of the south of Europe, 
while Z. Cerdinalis, one of the most beoutiful 
of the genus, is indigenous in the United States. 
The florists have manipu'ated them success- 
fully, and now offer us many hybrids with 
high-sounding nomenclature. 

Lobelia’ gracilis, a trailing species, and its 
varieties, are chiefly cultivated for house plants, 
and are very lovely when covered with a wealth 
of bright blae, pink. or white flowers. They 
are much grown in hanging-baskets and vases. 

The Cardinal Flower can be forced into bloom 
if transplanted into rich, moist loam, and keep- 
ing it shaded for three weeks or more, first 
cutting it down within three or four inches of 
the root. Water it well with liquid manure, a 
weak decoction ; and in a few months, two or 
three at most, it will bloom, and its brilliant 
scarlet spike of flowers are very attractive. 


JASMINS. 

Jasminum gracilis, grandiflorum, and nudi- 
forum are desirable on account of their fra- 
graver; and the white starry flowers of the 
J. graciliean’ grandifiorum are always lovelv, 
while the rich ve'low clusters of the nu liflorum, 
which blossoms plen'ifully in the early spring, 
add greatly to the brightness of a window 
garden. The first named is very tender, and 
can be kept in a cool cellar in cold climates, as 
it blossoms in Julv and August; but the latter 
is more hariy. They thrive in peaty loam and 
require a good supply of water while in flower, 

The J. nudiflorum is one of the loveliest 
climbers of the Southern States. It grows in 
the greatest profusion all through the woocs 
of the South and renders them a bower of 
fragrance and beauty. 

Cspe Jasmins are fine shrubs for pot cul- 
ture, their pure white flowers possessing the 
rarest fragrance and beauty. Their generic 
name is Gardevia and some of the species are 
fvand in Florida, 


MIMULUS LUTENS. 

The Mimulas, or Monkey Fiower, embraces 
many varieties, having been greatly improved 
during the few past years. Its flowers are on 
white, y low, orstraw-colored grounds, charm- 
ingly flecked with maroon, pink. scarlet, brown, 
and crimson. A double speeries is much ad- 
mired. The plants are of the easiest culture, 
germinate quickly from the seeds, and are leve- 
ly when grown in.large boxes or vases on piaz- 
zas and balconies. They require moist soil and a 
shady spot and delight in plenty of water. They 
root.easily from cuttings, bloom in the sum- 
mer, and can be kent comparatively dry during 
the winter, Will live in a cellar. 

Mimulus moschatus, or Musk Plant, is also 
prepazated by seeds and cuttings and by divid- 
ing its roots in thespring, when it commences 
to grow. It is greedy for water when budding 
and blooming, but when the leaves decay re- 
quires less ; when wholly fadd, none at all, and 
can be kept in a cool; dark place. Early in the 
spring the roots will begin to push out leaves 
and the plant can be divided into many plants, 
Give all the water and sunlight it can have, end 
soon it will be covered with bright yellow 
flowers. 

This plant is much admired by those who have 
a partiality for the odor of musk ; but so light 
and avreeable is it, however, that it is quite 
pleasing to all. 


MYOSOTIS PALUSTRIS, OR FORGET-ME-NOT. 


Although this plant fs cultivated in the bor- 
ders chiefly, it makes a fine pot plant and can 
ensily be raised either from seeds or cuttings. 
When budding to flower it requires much water 
and not too much sun. In the winter it: wil! 
live in the cellar or out of doors. Its roots can 
be divided, like those of the Daisy, and 
ft spreads most rapidly. It ia one of the 
loveliest bine flowers in cultivation, and is 
beloved by many. It will grow in any soil, 
but its cluster: of flowers are larger when 
grown in leaf-mold and ricly loam. 


THE PITTOSPORUM TOBIRA. 


Years ago fine specimens of this handsome 
shrub were found in many households, and 
handed down from mother to daughter; but 
now they are rarely seen, although few plants 
are more. beautiful when in bloom. They 


flower from February until May, and the flowcrs_ 


are of a crea‘ny white and exceedingly fragrant. 
There are three or four other species in culti- 
‘vation, differing in the color of their flowers 
and the shape of their leaves. The Pittospo- 
yum isa native of Japan and fe hardy tn our 
Southern States, where it grows into a large 
tree and ts covered with delicious Suter of 





flowers. In pot culture it rarely attains to 
tmvre than eight feet, and requires pruning 
after flowering, to keep it from becoming streg 

«ling eud unsightly. A rich loamy soil. well 
mixed with decomposed manure, makes it 
flower freely, and it requires plenty of water at 
thet time. It grows better if it can be showered 
frequently. When out of flower, it can be set 
in u partly shaded place out of doors. Fors 
parlor tree few plants surpass the P.tfosporum. 


POINSETTIA PULCHERRIMA. 


This is a tender tropical plant and needs an 
atmosphere not below 60 deg, at night to de- 
velop its full beauty. It can rarely be made 
to bloom well ina parlor: but fine plants are 
offered for sale by the florists, either in full 
bloom or just bursting forth, and they will be 
very ornamental in every window, for they are 
plants of most brilliant beauty. Scarlet leaves 
or brects surround the small flower:, making 
them most conspicuous. They are raised in 
cities to decorate vases and dinner tables and 
the demand for them is very great. They are 
easily raised from cuttings in April or Mav; 
but must be kept at a warm temperature, and 
the plents must be housed before there is any 
chill in the air, as it would be fatal to them. 
They grow inarich, lightloam. The Zuphordia 
jacqu'niflora and splendens belong to this genus 
of plants ; bnt their flowers differ entirely from 
those of the Poinsettia, yet are handsome, and 
they continue in bloom for a long time and are 
richly colored. 

SAXIFRAGA SARMENTOSA. 


This plant is more commonly known as Beef- 
ateak Geranium, and is also called Wandering 
Jew. It suspends its runners by long, hairy 
stems, which will each forma young plant. It 
grows best in rough, fibry loam, witha little 
sand. It is chiefly used for vase: and hanginze 
baskets. Its flowers are borne in large clusters 
of white flowers, but are not very elegant. It 
is cultivated for its pzculiar habit and foliage. 


SCHIZANTOUS, RETUSUS, AND PORRIGENS. 


These are useful in groups and for their 
feathery branches of flowers. | They are easily 
raised from seeds, and ‘are fine balcony plants. 
Sow the seeds in August, and by April or 
earlier they will bo a mass of bright bloom. 
Pot in light, rich sandy loam and train toa 
trellis. They are annuals, but will supply a 
good quantity of flowers that are desirable ior 
vases and bouquets, 


SANCHEZIA NOBILIS. 


The Sancbezia belongs to the most distinct 
and showy of variegated foliaged plants. Its 
leaves are very large, and of the richest shade 
of green, veined end margined with a golden 
yellow, and are often from twelve to fifteen 
ynches long. It is a free yrower and most 
easily cultivated in any kind of soil. 


THE SacVIA. 


Many of these species flourish well in win- 
dows and make a fine appearance. They 
should be topped down and kept back, if de- 
sired as winter bloomers. Give them a soil of 
one-half loam, one-quarter leaf-mold,-and one- 
quarter sand, with a little charcoal dust, to 
make the flowers more brilliant. They 
root from cuttings in wet sand most 
easily, and the elegant scarlet tassels which 
cover the whole plant make them a most at- 
tractive object in November and December, 
After flowering, the pots can be placed in a 
dry, cool cellar, without water, and in March 
or April they will start forth avain. It is best 
to cutthem in severely when they are placed 
in winter quarters. The roots can be divided 
in the spring. 

Lately the Salvia has been taken in hand by 
the florists and mary improvements made in 
its appearance. 

Salvia splendens Gordonit is of a more dwarf 
habit than the old 8. splendens and its flower 
epikes are more dense. 

Salvia gesneriflora is of the richest crimson 
shade. 

Salria patens is a fleshy, rooted variety, bear- 
ing flowers of the richest blue. Its roots can 
be treated like Dahlias and planted out in the 
spring. 

(Ie 


BEST COW FOR DAIRY PURPOSES. 


In a paper recently read by Mr. Scott before 
the Colorado Stock Growers’ Association, who 
are the most enterprising of Western societies 
on the subject of cattle and dairying, he dis- 
cusses the merits of the ‘* Ayrshire, Alderney, 
and Jersey breeds."’ 

Ayrshire, Alderney, and Jersey are distinct- 
ively the dairy breeds. To those who desire to 
produce milk, butter, and cheese the cousidera- 
tion of the merits of these classes of cattie can- 
not fail to be of interest and profit... The Ayr- 
shire cow probably stands as high as any cow in 
existence as a producer of quantity of milk for 
the amount of food consumed. The cow is 
somewhat smaller than the Devon, has a com- 
pact, symmetrical body, well-formed chest, very 








capacious stomach, being.able to. convert her 


food very readily into milk. A Scotch account 
of the Ayrshire says: “The excellency of a 
dairy cow is estimated by the quantity -and 
quality of the-milk. ‘Thequantity yielded by an 
Ayrshire cow, considering her size, is very 


jgreat. Five gallons daily for two or three 


months after calving may be considered as not 
more than an average quantity. Three gallons 
daily will be given for the next three months, 
and one gallonand a half during the succeeding 
four months. This would amount to more than 
eight hundred and fifty gallons ; but, allowing 
for some unproductive cows, six hundred gal- 
lons per year may be the average quantity from 
each cow. For the milkman who gets thirty 
ceuts per gallon for his milk this would 
bring $180 gross to each cow.” This same 
authority claims that fourteen quarts of 
Ayrshire milk will make a pound of but- 
ter. This would give 257 pounds of but- 
ter to each cow per annum. And, as it 
takes twenty-cight gallons of milk to make 
twenty-four pounds of swect-milk cheese, this 
would net five hundred and fourteen pounds of 
cheese per annum. This possibly is as lange 
an estimate, perhaps larger, than the Ayrshire 
cow will produce in this country. But reliable 
men who have made experiments with them 
declare that the Ayrshire cows will give as 
much milk as three Durhams or Devons, and 
that two Durbams will eat as much as toree 
Avrshires, 

The Ayrshires are a very hardy cattle, good 
grazers, quiet in their disposition, and fat 
readily when not milked. For the milkman, 
who wan!s quantity, or the cheeseman, who 
also has revard to quantity and cares little for 
quality, and milk with the cbeese-producing 
element (casein) in it, the Ayrshire cow is pre- 
eminently the cow to be sought. 

The Alderney and Jersey cows can be treated 
under one head. Aithough there has been 
distinction made between these breeds, still 
until recently the distinction has not been 
insisted upon by the fanciers of these 
breeds, the Alderney being the namo first 
and most frequently used. The name Alder- 
ney was probably first used from the fact 
that the first importation into England of this 
breed was from the Isle of Alderney; but 
now suthorities have scttled the fact that 
the proper name is Jersey... The Isle of Jersey 
isby far tae larger of .the tivo, and from this 
for the most part the importations are being 
made. The herd books and registers in the 
United States are named Jersey herd books and 
Jersey herdregister. The name Alderney is be- 
i gséropped. The Jersey is a butier cow. This 
tells the etory. She gives cream. She is 
par excellence the family cow. She has traits 
that are as distinct and _ peculisr to 
herself as are the distinguishing peculiarities of 
the Berkshire or Essex pigs. The size, shape, 
color, both hair and skin, build, in almost 
every particular are all peculiar, These 
cows are of medium size—on an average 
a little smaller than the Ayrshire. The 
head, to a lover of fine stock, is beautiful. 
The eye is the first noticeable object command- 
ing attention. Jersey cows love to be petted ; 
they always constitute the family pet ; they love 
home, and seem to know how to win that great 
regard that procures forthem good food, gentle 
care—the things pre-eminently required to keep 
the good cow good. By their gentle ways they 
have fairly won for themselves the appellation 
of “the gentle Jersey.””. Their skins are as yel- 
low as gold; their color is fawn and white, 
sometimes varying from the dark fawn to a 
creamy dun. They are built for the purpose 
for which they were designed—to produce and 
yield rich, creamy milk ; and, while they differ 
from onc another in the quality of the milk, not 
one of them, even down to a half-breed, fails to 
give rich milk. 1 challenge the world to show 
a Jersey cow that gives a poor.quality of milk- 
Two things are claimed for these cows: 

First. Taney give, on the average, the richest 
milk produced—a creamy yellow milk. The 
color of the milk is just as distinct as its 
quality. 

S2cond. They give milk more months in a 
year, on an average, than any other distinct 
breed. 

It is not claimed that many common cows do 
not give rich milk, and some of them as long 
as it is desirable to have them; but the com: 


mon cows that do this are very excellent and’ 


should be greatly prized.. But the Jerseys, al- 
most without exception, excel in both of these 
respects—in the first always, in the second be- 
yond any other breed. 

It might be added that they maintain a more 
even flow of milk tnan any other cow. So far 
as my experience has gone with cows in my 
possession the entire year, there has been hard- 
ly any difference in the quantity of toe milk 
the first nine months after calving. In 
quantity, by the year, Jersey cows, of equal 
age, give more milk than the best grades of 
common cows. 

The foliowing article from an experienced 
breeder and dealer in Jersey cattle ought to be 
received with consideration, This article was 





certian for thn Miia Live Stock Journal, in 
May, 1872: 


** To the Editor of The Journal: 

“In reply to ‘Inquirer,’ in the May numbe? 
of your journs), I will state: 

* First, I bave never kept an account of the 
milk produced by either of my cows fora year; 
but think that the average yield of my Jerseys 
would be about the same as a native in 
quantity, and six quarts of Jersey milk will 
Produre as much butter as ten quarts from 
natives. (A friend at my elbow says one quart 
of Jersey milk is worth two of any other.) 

“Second, It will not cost as much to keep a 
Jersey as a native. 

“ Third. I find no difficulty in maintaining 
my Jerseys in milk, even up till time of calving; 
while natives usually go dry throc or four 
months. 

“ Fourth. I have never tried Jerseys for 
beef. They are strictly a butter breed of cattle, 

“Corapared with natives, my Jerseys give 


-about two-thirds as much milk.in the first of 


the season ; but by midsummer taey give more 
than my natives, and in the fall (say in Octo- 
ber) they give about twice the quay that 
common or native stock give. - 

“The Ayrshire gives more milk and pro- 
duces more cheese—the milk eontsins more 
casein, 

**If I wanted cows for butter, I would breed 
the Jerseys; if for milx or cheese, the Ayr 
shires. W. L. Rutaerrorp. 

“ WADDINGTON, N. Y.” 

Eee 


PROFITS OF HOP GROWING. 


At the recent meeting of the New York 
Dairymen’s Association, Mr. J. V. Scoville 
drew the following tempting picture of hop 
growing in connection with dairying: 


“Said a hop grower to me, the other day: 
‘The present high prices of hops has turned 
our farmers crazy.’ But let me suggest an old 
adage: ‘Think twice before you leap.’ Don’t 
embark in hop growing until you have firmly 
resolved to continue the business fora series of 
years, through sunshine end shadows. It's a 
perplexing business; but we are willing to en- 
dure almost anything to make money. It 
necessitates a large exoense at the very outset. 
The usual system of planting makes 70) hills 
to an acre, which require, to be properly poled, 
1,400 poles. Good selected Canada poles could 
scarcely be delivered on the ground for less 
than twenty cents, or at a cost of $230 p»r acre; 
and I know of many a yard where such poles 
have cost twents-four cents apiece. 

“A good drying-house, with the proper equip- 
ments, could scercely cost less than $1,00) at 
present; and then, with your hop-yard planted 
the previous year, you are ready to realize, pro- 
vided your crop is not blasted and the brewery 
men are willing to give you remunerative 
prices. I am unable to present the actual cost 
of cultivating an acre of hops, as the conditions 
of the ground vary so much; but I have often 
heard reliable men say that they would‘as soon 
take care of an acre of hops as an acre of corn. 
But I can give you some idea of the cost of 
harvesting by presenting the result of a singie 
day's picking in my own yard. The vames of 
thirty-six pickers appear on my list, though the 
actual number was scarcely less than sixty, in- 
cluding large and small. The older ones picked 
in the regular boxes and the younger ones in 
straw hats and baskets. Some families picked 
as high as seven and eight boxes, and the 
amount per box paid to those who boarded 
them:elves was 45 cents and those who bearded 


30 cents. The following table presents the 
matter in detail : 
Number of boxes............ eovecccce eoecece « §«=©9K% 
Amount of hops dried...........sececeeeeeee - 1,135 Ibs. 
Average weight per DOX.. .......sseeceeee oes 12% Ibs. 
Paid pickers in lots...........seseccceeseceees $45 63 
Paid pole-pullers..,,,,....... envesees eesedeewe 11 0 
Paid for boarding piokers...........+...s000+ Rn 
Paid for 33% Ibs. sacking, included ; 
weight of hops above..........sssscsssees 

Paid for drying 1,135 lbs. of hops, at 2 cents 22 70 2 2 

TOteh ....c00 acd sbsecahemhedtvcnbeeutas cal i 00s $96 48 48 


“No allowance is made for individual time 
orlabor. This makes the cost of harvesting 
alone 8 cents per pound, or $35 per thousand 
pourds, equal to $170 per ton. Hops are a 
good paying crop at twents cents a pound ; but 
when we get flity or sixty cents, as is some- 
times the case, then we get a glimpse of the 
‘golden fleece.’ From six to’seven acres of 
hops the grower not unfrequeetly receives 
$4,009 or $5,000." 


_SHAW’'S GARDEN. 


Tae Anest floral gardens in America are those 
of Henry Shaw, at St. Louis, a bachelor, with 
somé peculiar whims and habits, with no heirs. 
fle bas turned his taought to horticulture, im- 
proved his property, and now, nearing tio 


grave, wills it tothe city-as a public pleasare | 


resort. A8t. Louis paper thus refers to the 
garden : 

‘He is a Scotchman, a millionsire, and somo 
seventy-five years old. He has constructed 
the finest flower garden in the world. Jt has 
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$5 acres in it 2 tn tt-qnd ts is-@ gorgeous marvel of s 
garden, It bas every flower in it, ottatbable 
over the world, that will live in St. Louis 
climate, It ina bewildéring paradise of floral 
beauty. The flowers namber ‘by the militina. 
Its cost no one can tell. Shaw ‘himself don’t 
know. It is threaded by walks and adorned 
with conservatories and hot-houses, full of the 
rarest exotics. A force of one hundred gar- 
deners is needed to keep the place io order. 
Shaw, it is said, spends his entire income from 
his millions in keeping it up. He began the 
thing after the war, and for several years he 
has opened it to the public. Hundreds ‘of 
thousends of visitors resort to it. ‘It's the 
chief attraction and curiosity for the stranger 
in St. Louls to visit. And, strange to say, no 
police guard it and no flowers ere pilfered. 
This is the public’s reverence to the man’s 


. generous enterprise. 


‘* We visited the elegant house at the head of 
the garden. A picture of Shaw represents him 
stasding among his flowers. ‘Two elegant ’por- 
traits of beautiful ladies, in the garb of a past 
day, represent some of his female progenitors. 
A huge book is kept there for visitors to record 
their names in. 

“A curious feature of the garden is beds de- 
voted to one flower. For instance, there isa 
large bed with every variety of cactus, another 
with hundreds of verbenas, and soon. Every- 
thing is in a prodigal profusion. 

“It isacurious notion this that promptsa 
rich man to devote a great income in one pet 
eaprice, and that principally for the ‘benefit of 


others. But in this very caprice, so unusual. 


and so expensive, is wrapped up his own per 
sonal aspiration. He thus makes his celebrity. 
And why should a man not strite ‘to become 
known through his mammoth ‘ gardens, as well 
as through his statesmanship or achievements 
of arms or genius ? 

“Shaw is near his grave. He “has, in pur- 
enance of his ambition, willed his gardens to 
the city, on condition that the city binds iteelf 
to keep them up. The city has eagerly accepted 
the beqnest, and thus throtich private lib- 
crality gets, without cost, a publie garden not 
surpassed in the world for magnificence an: 
beauty. 

“The garden will forever be dubbed ‘Shaw's 
Garden,’ and he thus travels on to immortality 
on the successful realization of his stupendous 
and most beautiful erotchet.” 


RURAL AND INDUSTRIAL ITEMS. 


Tue entire crop ‘of cranberries raised last 
year in the United States was nearly 800,000 
bushels, of which New Jersey-produced about 
one third, and the remainder was divided among 
the states of Massachusetts, Rhode Téland, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Indiana, Mittigan, and 
one or two other distant states. The crop of 
the Cape Cod plantations in 1861 was upward 
of 90,000 bushels alone; but last year, owing to 
the ravages of the worm, it only reached 15,600. 
The present year’s crop is estimated .at 75.000 
bushels, which is considered s fair average 
yield. The Western crop, which amounted 
last year to quite 150,009 bushels, this year, 
owing to various causes, 13 expected to fall off 
about one-half; while that of New Je-sey will 
reach the figures of last year—naniely, 100,000 
bushels—and may overrun these figutes. 


...A young city farmer in Pennsylvania 
tapped two hundred apple trees for cider ; and, 
after inquiring of a neighbor why It didn’t run, 
spent his income for two weeks bribing his 
hired men not to tell of it. <¥ 


....A Vermont farmer has a-cow that made 
15444 pounds of butter in 106 days, besides all 
the cream and milk wanted in his family of 
four or five persons, 


-.Maine produced 700,000 tons of bay in 
1850, 900,000 tons in 1860, 1,000,000 in 1870, 
1,700,000 in 1873. The crop of 1878 is valued st 
$37,000,000. 


-...The amount of timber cut on the head- 
waters of the Mississippi River and its tribu- 


'. taries the past year was equal to 1,579;000,000 


feet. 


-.-The largest flouring «mill in the United 
States is being built in Minneapolis, It wil 
cost $200,000 and contain 40 run of stones. 


+++ The yield of ‘alfalfa on’ Kern Island, Cali- 
fornia, is snid to be 10 tons an acre per annum 
and it is cut five times a year. 


.-A cheese weighing oné thotsand’ pounds 
was exhibited at the Maine State Fair. It was 
sold for $170, 


-+..Granges composed “whollyof* colored 
Persons, are to be formed in Avtindadind Mis- 
aissippt. | 


....Since the beginning of the Goverhment 


“$t has given away 74,052,800-acres of land to 
soldiers, 


A gentleman fn Patton, Wis. finds over 
seventy-five acres of frosted tobacco in “his 
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«...Minnesoté expopts abn tally about $50,000 
worth of ginseng for the Chinese market. 
...-Locomotivés “are now bedted in Russia 
with the raw petwoléyin’ of the Volga. 
..Itis announésd’ttiat the National Grange 
has $30,000 on deposit in New York, 


; sseeThe hay crop “of Maihenthis season is 
said to be worth $39,000,000. 


..Herriog are being used In Maine as fer- 
tilizers of meadow lands. 


...There are 2,535,514 apple trees in Minne- 
sota. 





AGRICULTURAL. 


BOYNTON’S Celebrated 
‘tmprored » Gas-Tight Furnaces, Port- 
*6 Salamander’ Furnaces, Low 
and Elevated Oven Ranges, The 
‘New Baltimore ” Fire- 
Place Heater. 
Heating, Cooking 4 & L Larndry Stoves 
ane oe ues BOYSTON & CO... 
& 234 Water st., N.Y. 














"MISTER. BROTHERS” 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 


FRESH BONE SUPER PHOSPHATE 
OF LIME 


“POR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS 


enka Saceays REWARK, N. J. 





TRAVEL. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
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Emigrant Ticket Uffice, » No. 8 Battery Place. 





















W. J: GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Looking-Classes, 


PICTURE FRAMES, ETC. 
82: BOWERY, 


Above CANAL STREET, New York. 
‘IRON WORKS, HARDWARE ETO. 
STEAM ENGINES and BOILERS. 
NEW YORK 

SAFETY ~ 
STEAM 


POWER 
CO. 












"HUOA MIN 
3m BpuLBIWAOy OF 


Superior Steam Treines and TNoflers, 
nl Ca. nion of parts, Sefc, 
2 ino toderange- 


bys amr micl.iscry ard d 
Ecouvn. 


Easily — 

eee 
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power, More than 50) engines, from ‘0 5100 horse 

power, inuse. Send for] Allustrated Circular 
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PHELPS, DODGE & C0. 


_ CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK. 
' IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 

PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoaf ‘and Conimon Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ere. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





N. Y. SAFETY STEAM POWEROO.. 
' 30 Cortlandt Street, 
New York. 
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RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS. 


PACE & CoO., 


No. 3 PARK PLACE New York. 








-RIOR fSteo Bolle N. Y. 
SA PELY STRAM POWER COn a0 Gortionde rt.’ Y¥, 
PAINTS. 
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COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. |.& 
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SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 





@TAS LOMAUA V ON 
O01 A INOEEL 


OUR NEW PATENT SHUTTLEIS THBSIM. 
PLEST AND MOST PERFECT IN USR, 
*AVH SNIHOVA HOLLLS"3 


SAQ1ZIN ONLLIAS- 


THE NEW 


VICTOR 
Sewing Machines. 


The most complete in the world. Divested of every 
loose and clumsy attachment and every delicate and 
complicated contrivance. 

Experienced Agents and others will do well to 
correspond with us, as our terms are of the most lib- 
eral character, 

Address 


“VICTOR” 
Sewing Machine Company, 


TENTH STREET, 4 DOORS WéEST 
OF BROADWAY, N. Y. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY: 


MISDLETOWN, CONN., U. S. A. 





“THE BECKWITH 


PORTA BIE 


Family Rowing Machine, 





On 30 days Triat. 
$290 refunded in SO 
days on return ef 
Machine, tf desired, 


With Strength, Capacity and Speed eq 

any, » leas of cost. With Semi-Guidi's z bs et 
cat; Auwjomatic Stitch Faetencr. Ail other Machines 
reqttire ‘the movement of from 2% tu 30 pieces to 

etitch~this requires but Two! Herce itis a 
pee! of syiplicity and strength; witlt No TorL- 
SOME TREAD OF THE TREADLE. For full particulars. 
send fur Cireular—then buy 1:0 other until you — 


= Machine, four “secing is beoaniay Pe Agents 
wanted in every town in the country 5 are sent 
with the order the balance can be C. 0. DQ Agents 


snes. any At ee oe for single Machines. per cent: 
firat to be ucted when six Machines are paid 
for. Terms to agents, cash with order, or C. O. D. 


Near 17th &t. BECKWITH &. ¥. Co.. 862 Broadway, N.Y. 


PROVIDENCE “‘WRINGER. 


Moulton Rolls, 
M:st Durable; 
Double Spiral 
Cogs, 
Easiest Working; 














PROVIDENCE TOOLCOMPANY, 


11 Warren St.. N. Y., and Providence, R. I. 














WHY NOT? 


Neighbors, club together and get Washers ané 


Sutinshsbaeein south as papers and maga- 
be Colby Bros. 
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~ -SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


MeniDEN BRLTANWA, 


: ¥ ed Wea Swiss 
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THE GREAT a: 


BLOOD PURIFIER!'© 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pare, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and removeall Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankars, etc., from the Head; Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and %i Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 





It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovate’ the System. It cures 
with certainty all Chroni¢ Diseases 
that-have lingered inthe sys- 
tem five or ten years, " 
whether it be . 


or ~ Syphilitic, He¥edTtary 
or Contagious, 

BE IT SEATED IN THE 

Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 

Nerves, 


poORRUETING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


™ Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular tek wo 3 
Hacking Bey Congh, Cancerous Aneptont, Sypbiit 


Com —— leeding of the Lungs, Dy 
swellings, Ptamére, UF 
it 


Tic Dolorenx, White 
cers, Biin and Hip Diseases 

oe ae a crag Gout, Deopey, xickets 
aoe in Fie oii. 


Glands and © 


Scrofala 


forms ot, Skin Riseases, Er 


éan,” gine Worm,’ Salt 
Biack Spots Worms in. the sh, 


Womb, and all weakening and snd pemtel discharges, 
N Swe! the Jife 
Saretiee! 
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prove to any person us pie ther'o ese forms 
of disease its potent power to cure the 


Sold by Druggists. $1 per bottle. 
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READY RELIEF, 
Tite» Cheapest-and Best Meditine for 
Family Use in | in the World! 


- ‘a ee Bottle. 
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